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i. 



CIVILIZATION, A GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 
Oration delivered at Atlanta, Illinois, July 4, 1874. 

Government compared — Declaration of Independence — Colonial 
Congress of 1776 — Charges against the king— Change of the origi- 
nal draft of the Declaration of Independence — Gladstone's opinion 
of the constitution — The effect of the compromise— Charles Sum- 
ner and St. Paul and their debt to the people — Great men not all 
of the past — They still live and control the nation — Abraham Lin- 
coln and his influence — Grant among the gods before his death — 
Progress in Statesmanship — Growth of the nation — Dangers of the 
Republic— Effect of the surrender at Appomattox — The nation re- 
deemed and united — Future prospects of the Republic. 

The keys that unlock the mysteries of statesmanship and his- 
tory are Intelligence and Morality. 
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II. 

RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 

An address delivered before the Teachers' Institute at Spring- 
field, Illinois, April 1, 1883. 



Importance of the subject — Relates to God and the Infinite — It 
presupposes immortality— Compared with moral training — Utility 
basis of morals — Is based upon philosophy and science — Belongs to 
the spiritual powers — Finite reason cannot prove infinite possi- 
bilities — Limitations of science — Necessity of faith and belief — 
Solving unknown problems by different methods — Limitations to 
theologies and creeds — Methods vary — Moses — Cortez — Catholics 
and Protestants — Beliefs of the ancients — God's commands suffici- 
ent — Men fail in interpreting them — Old and new systems com- 
pared — Love, the all-animating power — John Stuart Mill — His edu- 
cation—Truth—A principle of rectitude — A criterion for measur- 
ing actions — Pilate's question answered — Failure to live up to 
conception of truth, the crime of this age — Honest criticisms of 
childhood — Opportunities of teaching— Neander's methods of clx- 
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ilizing barbarians — Matthew Arnold's view of conduct — Hugh Mil- 
ler's dream — Jeremiah's question. 
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IIL 

THE DARK AGES. 

An address delivered before the Chicago Philosophical Society, 

March 15, 1877. 

Constant progress of the race taught by history — Fundamental 
principles inherent in the people — Similar results reached by re- 
mote nations — The Mexican and Peruvian civilization before de- 
stroyed by the Spanish invasion — The moral or religious element 
of the race its controlling power — The Dark Ages extended from 
five hundred to one thousand years prior to the fifteenth century — 
Their causes — The condition of women and the doctrine of in- 
fallibility of the Pope that destroyed all intellectual investiga- 
tion and scientific thought — Condition of the people — So degraded 
that a speedy end of the world was predicted — Revival came with 
a changed view of the condition of women — It came from the 
German barbarians of the north — Through the order of the 
Chivalry and the Knights about the time of Charlemagne — The 
crusaders protected by the Knights — The Knights bring back 
styles of eastern architecture — The palatial — The castellated and 
the ecclesiastical — Scientific overthrow of infallibility of the Pope 
by geographical discoveries of Columbus and Magellan — Moral and 
final overthrow of the infallibility of the Pope — And emancipa- 
tion of thought by the reformation of Luther and his co-laborers 
— Reasons why the Dark Ages can never return. 
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IV. 

PLEA FOR SPECIAL CULTURE. 

The Condition of Woman is the Measure of Civilization in all 

Nations. 

Address delivered before the Teachers' Institute, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, October 23, 1875. 

Success depends on wise use of means — Genius and plodding 
Industry compared — John Long, the left-handed hunter — Galileo 
and his lesson of traveling toward the light — True culture is in 
accordance with fixed laws, in natural and spiritual world — Is 
always progressive— Some have eyes and see not, many ears and 
hear not— The Irishman's view of Niagara— Development must be 
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from within, and not an accretion — Holiness means the entirety ot 
the man — Make the most of the strong points of nature and inher- 
itance — Strong minds govern the race — Napoleon — Charle- 
magne and Bismarck — Leading minds control public opinion 
and it makes great educational systems — Light always comes from 
above — The universities control the colleges and schools — Knowl- 
edge precedes belief — Creeds and active faiths — The destruction 
of individuality is the bane of our school systems — John Stuart 
Mill and his education — His success due to the wise use of well- 
selected means to a well-directed end — Knowledge of the scholar's 
necessities, and quick sympathy with him an absolute requisite to 
success — Teachers must obtain the confidence of the scholars — Ef- 
fect of social intercourse — Personal appearance and its effects — 
Fine ideals must be presented — Scholars are imitators — First im- 
pressions are lasting — Teachers must generate power — Enthusiasm 
a necessity — Linnaeus and Agassiz — Intellectual powers to com- 
prehend and illustrate principles — Imagination — Self-control — 
Good judgment — Sympathy — Moral power and patience prime req- 
uisites for successful teaching — It is a blessed work and ample re- 
ward always follows the successful teacher. 

Page 79 

V. 

SHAKESPEARE OR BACON? 

An essay read before the Authors' Club, Springfield, Illinois, 

November 28, 1887. 

Did William Shakespeare or Francis Bacon write the plays 
commonly attributed to Shakespeare — Reasons why Shakespeare 
was not their author — Sympathy for William Shakespeare must 
not hinder the search for the truth — The plays show their author a 
scholar of profoundest knowledge and broadest sympathies — Wid- 
est knowledge of character of kings, queens, courtiers, statesmen — 
Farmers, mechanics and village politicians — A scientist, lawyer, 
politician, linguist, poet and writer the most distinguished in his- 
tory — Heredity furnished him nothing — Had a fine personal pres- 
ence^ — His father a butcher, wool dealer and an alderman — His 
grandfather a bailiff — Born in a favorable era, the golden age of 
English history, of peasant parentage — Commenced active life as a 
butcher at fifteen. 

Hugo says "he was tipsy himself" when he wrote his first 
quatrain — Married Ann Hathaway — Eight years older than himself 
and was a father in five months— One son died and two daughters, 
Susanna and Judith, reached their majority — Went to London in 
1587 to avoid legal arrest— Held horses at the theater — Was walk- 
ing gentleman — Actor and manager theaters — In 1598 was share- 
holder in, and manager of Black Friar and Globe Theater in Lon- 
don — Purchased a home — New place on Stratford-on-Avon aa& 
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loans money — In 1610 leaves London for Stratford-on-Avon — Aged 
47 — And retires to private life— Assumes the calling of wool dealer 
and had a famous law-suit with his neighbors in 1611 — Died April 
23 — Aged 52 years — Drank too hard with Drayton and Ben Jonson 
and died from the effects — Is the entry of Mr. Woods — His death at- 
tracts no attention at Stratford or in London — No record of funeral 
services — March 25, 1616, makes his will — Three pages — Each sig- 
nature different — Wills everything — An old ring and a bedstead to 
his wife — No reference to literary works — Books, manuscripts 
or plays to anyone — Was not distinguished in social life 
— The plays honor women — Not a word about his mother, 
wife or children — Parish record of the death of his son 
in 1597 — Susanna married a Puritan doctor — Said to be 
clever — Judith could neither read nor write in an age when 
a woman, Queen Elizabeth, was on the throne — She married a 
merchant — Sir William Davenant — Son of the wife of an inn- 
keeper at Oxford — Claimed Shakespeare as his father — The Puri- 
tans were an abomination to the theater people— The marriage 
of Susanna to one was not agreeable — His life and death not such 
as to make it possible for him to have written the plays — Lasting 
literary efforts must rest upon a moral basis — Genius on earth is 
God-given — He did not claim the authorship of the plays in his 
lifetime — The plays were acted the same as Fletcher's — Ben Jonson 
and other authors — Had he written them he would have known 
their value — When he left London his home was mortgaged — 
This act was a confession of poverty — And Condell pub- 
lished the plays 1623 — Large and ever-increasing minority 
always disputed his authorship — Books written on the subject — 
Character of works must aid in determining authorship — No such 
•man as he was ever could write such works — Hugo says there was 
nothing wanting in the author — William Shakespeare was sadly 
wanting in all intellectual and moral greatness — The Greek writ- 
ers compared — Queen Elizabeth did not recognize him — Theaters 
closed by Puritans for twenty years — Only forty-eight copies of 
first edition of the plays were sold in fifty years — The Germans 
discover their value and bring out the plays — Richter and Carlyle 
comments — A miraculous literary god cannot be made from an 
uncultured butcher boy — The chronology of the plays. 
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VI. 

SHAKESPEARE OR BACON? (Continued). 

Essay read before the Authors' Club, Springfield, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 12, 1887. 

Some evidences showing that Francis Bacon was the author 
of the plays commonly called Shakespeare's. 

It would have been miraculous, if not impossible, for Shake- 
epeare to bare written the plays, in strict accord with all 
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laws, of intellectual and moral development — Bacon possessed 
every requisite and there are no apologies to be made — His quali- 
fications — The plays show that a lawyer wrote them — Bacon was 
a distinguished lawyer — That their author was a linguist, pro- 
found scholar, poet, philosopher, scientist, historian, traveler- 
Bacon was all of these — His ancestry — Early life and education 
were favorable, and all sufficient — Was a favorite of Queen Eliza- 
beth's court — His earlier parts in the plays — The Merchant of 
Venice originated in a money transaction of Antonio — Bacon's 
brother — Venus and Adonis in 1592-3 was dedicated to Bacon's 
friend — Reason for Bacon's writing King John, Julius Caesar, 
Hamlet, Lear and Othello and Macbeth — Bacon's marriage in 1614 
— Elected to parliament and appointed privy counsellor — In 1617 
lord keeper of the great seal — Timon of Athens a satire on his own 
weakness — In 1621 is accused of bribery — Resigns his offices — In 
1623, Sir Tobie Matthews recognizes Bacon as a most prodigious 
wit, though he be known by another name — His translation of 
certain Psalms — His personal presence, attainments and style — 
Quotations of distinguished scholars concerning him — His novum 
organ um — Bacon's authorship of the plays proved by compar- 
ison — Evidences that the author of the plays was a lawyer — 
The technical Absque hoc, or special traverse in Henry IV. — Bacon 
was a poet — Citations and comments by distinguished authors — 
Bacon wrote largely contemporaneous literature — Shakespeare 
nothing — Importance of the geography of the plays — His motives 
in writing — Presentation of history of the times — When writing 
most of the plays he was poor and gladly sold them to the theater 
managers of that era — He was politically ambitious — The 
theater was not the route to political preferment — Wrote under 
assumed names that his political aspirations might not be in- 
jured — Cecil acquainted with both declares Shakespeare incom- 
petent and Bacon most competent to # produce the plays — Donnel- 
ley's parallelisms — Bacon's essay of* death — Is in style and ex- 
pression and thought eminently Shakespearean — The effect of 
Bacon's authorship of the plays. 

Page 113 

VIL 

CENTENNIAL ORATION. 

Delivered at Farmington, Illinois, July 2, 1876, and at Springfield, 

Illinois, July 4, 1876. 

Spirit of the celebration — Culture, the source of power — Dual 
form of the early civilizations of the republic — That of Plymouth 
Rock and Jamestown, Virginia — History of legislation — Wars of 
the century — Progress of the colonies — Of the schools — The press — 
Locomotion — The telegraph — Settlement of the west — Inventions 
— An American dinner — The citizen sovereign — Crimes and their 
punishments — Force versus reform— Individual \Wrk\3 xsto v&a^ 
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then — The wife then and now — Condition of women — Corruptions 
of the century — Statesmanship of to-day — The government is what 
the people make it — Present condition and future prospects of the 
republic. 

The government in a republic is what the people make it — The 
concensus of the will of the electors. 
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VIIL 

THE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT, OR HOW TO PRESERVE 

NATIONAL LIFE— CIVIL SERVICE. 

An essay read before the Scientific Association at Springfield, 

Illinois, January 15, 1882. 

Kind of government most vital question to the people — Three 
questions to be settled by every nation — Form of government — • 
Religious beliefs and food supply — Government a science only 
upon broad grounds— Government would be comparatively easy 
were it not for the ever changing condition of the governed — 
Flexibility to meet this varying condition, and sufficient stability 
is difficult to obtain — Kingdom, monarchy or empire and the re- 
public are the popular forms — Advantages of each — Tendency 
away from kings and cabinets — Towards parliaments and the peo- 
ple — Education of the people its cause — Desirable only where the 
people are cultured, educated and patriotic — Success of monarchies 
and empires — English and Chinese — Increased intelligence de- 
mands always corresponding governmental concessions — Republics 
in the past comparatively short-lived — The majority in the re- 
public not its best citizens — Intellect and money will generally 
control, though in the heads and hands of a minority — Right of 
majority to rule as great a fallacy as that of kings by divine right — 
Laboring classes generally now arraigned against employers — The 
struggle is muscle versus wealth and culture — The difficulty lies 
in placing a proper estimate of the value of each in human achieve- 
ments — Good government ought not to compel a wealthy and cul- 
tured minority for self-protection to control a numerical majority 
— Such a course makes fraud and vote-purchasing a necessity — 
The problem ever is, how to use the balance of power in the best 
interests of the greatest numbers — The struggle is always for this 
balance of power — The theory of the republican form is beautiful 
— Only wise, when all the people are cultured and patriotic — Too 
altruistic for most nations — No inherent right entitling all to a 
vote and voice in the principles and functions of government — 
Elective franchise not a natural or inherent right, but a conferred 
privilege — The existing government always fixes the terms and 
conditions of the elective franchise — The theory is that the best 
men will be elected and appointed to official positions — Experience 
shows that not an average of those qualified is chosen to fill official 
positions — Almost a disgrace to be a legislator or a congressman 
— The best citizens no longer in politics — A civil service based on 
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intellectual, moral and physical qualifications, save for president 
and cabinet, the only form that can give stability and perpetuity 
— National forces would always be in the hands of those most 
competent to use them — Incompetency could never exist, dishonesty 
and fraud rarely — Effects of such a system— Less opportunities 
for corrupting practices — None for the masses of the people — Dan- 
gers of the ignorant vote — Such a civil service is the only form 
of government that promises perpetuity. 

Page 184 

IX. 

THE SCIENTIST IN POLITICS. 

An essay read before the Authors' Club, Springfield, Illinois, 

December 17, 1883. 

Science in politics — Basis of all great achievements — Only 
through it can education, religion and civilization advance — It con- 
serves utility and beauty — Its essence the reign of law — The bloody 
march of past centuries can not destroy the hope of the race — 
Highest achievements of the past exhibit forms of strength 
and beauty — War the universal destroyer of the past — Science 
in politics is perpetuity of governmental power, and immortality 
for all that is worth preserving — Formerly the people served — Now 
they rule — Most successful leader now is the most faithful servant 
— The trend of humanity is away from the kings and thrones and 
the one man power — Love, reason and culture are the basis of the 
government now conducted by the surviving remnant, "The sur- 
vival of the fittest" — Prof. Swing's civilization — Not by bread alone 
do men live — The greatest men of the race have been full orbed — 
Cultured through all their powers — The scientist in politics feeds 
upon every force in the universe — Study of conflicting forces — 
Lincoln and Booth, Garfield and Guiteau were products of the same 
generation — Civilization and government — Same soil and climate 
produce corn that makes bread for the hungry and whisky for 
the thirsty — The lesson is the scientific use of the product — Science 
in politics is immortal, because based upon primary and lasting 
principles — Its philosophy is most profound — The meek shall in- 
herit the earth — Those possessed of that refinement of nature we 
call "Culture" — Those best fitted to occupy and use it shall possess 
and control the earth — Nothing less than the perfection of strength 
and beauty — America, England, France and Germany — The civil- 
ized nations even now dominate the world — Bad and incompetent 
rulers in these countries even now are accidents — The great mass 
of the officials being able and honorable men — Political science 
feeds upon the aggregate wisdom of the race — Represents triumph 
of mind and soul over matter and brute force — Dignity of labor 
first step — Made lasting by the surrender of Lee at Appomattox-- 
Bad officials result of carelessness or indifference of electors — 
Educated women— Idealists, the builders, rulers and earth's bene- 
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factors — Problem is how to enlist and keep in use all the forces 
of the people in perfecting the government and its administration 
— A problem our forefathers did not anticipate. 

Page 200 

X. 

TRADES UNIONS. 

An essay read before the Authors' Club, Springfield, Illinois, 

September 25, 1893. 

Evolution modifies everything except principles and truths — 
Friction in labor and its organizations is a loss of power — 
Humanity formerly divided into rulers and subject — Employers 
and employed — Masters and slaves — Condition of laborers — The 
pyramids could have been built only with slave labor — No con- 
flict then between labor and capital — Combinations of skilled 
laborers for self-protection — Masons, Knight Templars and Guilds 
of middle ages — Trades unions their successors — Every industry 
had its guild — Few lines of industry or trade — Guilds for social, 
religious, beneficent and governmental purposes — Crafts guilds 
flourished for centuries, until destruction of monasteries by Henry 
VIII. — Frith guilds, partly religious, social and industrial — The 
oldest — Town or burghers guild — Town guild of Sleswig closed 
the gates against the king — Killed the king because his son had 
killed an alderman. 

Origin of townships, smallest division of territory under self- 
government — Town guild exercised civil, judicial and political 
power of the townships and regulated industries of citizens and 
protected them from illegal and unjust exactions from kings and 
barons— Frith guild first composed of family, then blood rela- 
tives, then neighbors, then township inhabitants — In 901 several 
friths form one town — Incorporation of towns by royal charter 
— Town guild representative — Aldermen and wardens chosen by 
electors — Conflicts between farmers, merchants and manufactur- 
ers — All members free men — Skilled in some special handicraft — 
Hired handicraft men unknown — No wage system — Patricians 
deemed trade humiliating, if not dishonorable — Merchants' guild 
a protest — Monopolies appear — Weavers' guild most powerful to 
16th century — Masons' guild next — They traveled, worked upon 
palaces, cathedrals and castles. 

Craftsmen fought for political power to regulate laws for their 
trades — What guilds accomplished — Restricted apprenticeship — 
Manner of trading — Quality of goods and prices paid — Hours 
worked — Dominant in England for seven or eight centuries — 
Many places until close of 18th century — Practically ended with 
the Tudors — Beneficent wealth found expression before reforma- 
tion through Catholic church — Destruction of monasteries and con- 
vents by Henry VIII. — Compelled new channels and guilds de- 
clined rapidly— Statute laws fatal to power of guilds — Guilds un- 
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restrained by statute law dangerous to public welfare — Statute 
laws fixed prices on labor and terms of service — Statute law slow- 
ly but surely prevailed. 

From political rulers, members of the guilds became subjects 
— Parish system for the distributing charities and care of the poor 
— All classes had representatives in parliament — The laborers 
seldom — Conflicts were settled in the guilds, but not under the 
statute — Social question formerly, now national — Disobedience to 
statutes was treason — Wages arbitrarily fixed by law — None could 
pay more or accept less, no matter what the demand or supply — 
Laborer must fulfil contract or be stamped on the forehead with 
letter F., signifying "Falsity." 

The Elizabethan reign — Code of all existing statute laws, aim- 
ing ta do justice between capital and labor was enacted — Since 
then all questions have been settled under this code or by mili- 
tary power — Trades unions successors of guilds — They inherited 
social, religious and benevolent features, but were shorn of the 
political power of the guilds — Disbursements — The unions have 
all the evils of the guilds — Boycotts, stints, strikes, have all been 
adopted — Employers prefer non-union men — Combinations to con- 
trol demand and supply — Monopoly of the labor market as dis- 
honorable as that of wheat or pork — No new features in trades 
unions — Secret organization gives their combinations great power 
— Large bodies attract fine intellects and move with power — Com- 
bination enables them to meet capital at better advantage — Vast 
sums given for benevolences — Scotland statistics — Subject to evils 
of combined power — Must be held responsible for its wise use- 
Have the right to sell labor, individual or combined, for what it 
will bring, but no right in any way to hinder or restrain the sale 
of labor not represented by them — No authority for boycotts, 
strikes or limiting number of apprentices to any trade. 

Conflict between capital and labor — No new questions — Less 
conflict than in former times relatively — They are not enemies 
but dependent friends — Economic literature of this era — Labor 
has no inherent claim upon, or interest in products, in the produc- 
tion of which it has been paid a contract price as remuneration — 
Labor, as a rule, in this country has had relatively its full share 
of the product — Wages increased and time reduced — Interest on 
capital constantly falling — Laws in favor of labor and against 
capital — Remedy for present conflicts is education and a firm 
enforcement of wise laws protecting rights of both capital and 
labor — Wise civil and national laws, judicially administered, will 
solve all difficulties. 

Page 210 

XL 

TRADES UNIONS (Continued). 

The years of 1S94 and thus far of 1895 most disastrous since 
the first guild — Democratic party came into power March 4, 1892, 
with announced free trade policy — All business was paralyzed — 
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Revenues not sufficient to pay the expenses of the government 
—Current expenses running behind at the rate of $100,000,000 a 
year — Government issuing bonds to pay current expenses in time 
of peace — Armies of tramps fill the land — Shrinking of bonds and 
stocks and destruction of business bankrupt many supposed to 
be wealthy — Banks fail — Monopolies, corporations and merchants 
assign — General Coxey's army — Its march to Washington and 
failure — Newspapers kept it moving — Panic caused by change of 
policy of the government from protective tariff to approximate free 
trade — Pullman Car Company and strikes — Debs, president Ameri- 
can Railway Union, orders sympathetic strike — Federal Court en- 
joins him and all others from interfering with U. S. Mails and In- 
ter-State Commerce — Debs and others disobey the injunction of the 
U. S. Circuit Court — Are tried for contempt of court — Convicted 
and sentenced to jail for three and six months — Habeas corpus 
and appeal to Supreme Court of the United States — Habeas 
corpus dismissed and judgment of the U. S. Circuit Court af- 
firmed — Debs, Howard, Kelleher and Rogers now in jail serving 
out sentence-— Government of United States has jurisdiction and 
sovereignty over every foot of its territory and every citizen — 
Citations from decision U. S. Supreme Court— Same questions 
settled in the war of 1861. 

United States troops sent by the President to protect mail 
trains and freight trains under interstate commerce laws and to 
suppress riots in Chicago — The President sustained without re- 
gard to party, north or south — Nature of conflict not disguised 
— Brooklyn and Buffalo riots — Defeat of strikers in the Pullman 
sympathetic strike and conviction and incarceration of Debs and 
others, a fatal blow to unification of railroad orders — Great loss 
of members in railroad organizations — Nothing new in the strug- 
gle — Conflict over same questions as in the reign of Edward IV. 
and Queen Elizabeth — Impossibility to unite all labor organiza- 
tions — Statistics of different labor interests — No strikes really suc- 
cessful from a financial point of view — Report of labor department 
of British Board of Trade and strikes — Table showing constant loss 
to labor organizations by strikes from 1888 to 1895 — Co-operation 
and profit sharing — Comparative failure — Arbitrations inadequate 
as a remedy — Wise laws and fair administration of them through 
the courts, the solution of all solvable conflicts — Capital and labor 
not enemies — Dependent upon each other — Both avaricious — The 
ballot the laborer's best friend, and the jury, of which he is sure 
to have a majority, his best tribunal — If laws and courts wrong, 
change them at once by a proper use of the ballot — Education the 
wisest solution of all difficult problems under our government— 
Abram S. Hewitt, ex-governor New York, as to remedies. 

Page 226 
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XII. 

THE GREEKS— THEIR ORIGIN, CHARACTER AND CIVIL- 
IZATION. 

An essay read before the Authors' Club, Springfield, Illinois, 

September 29, 1884. 

Their dominating influence in literature and science — Best 
knowledge of their thought never obtained through translations 
— They are of the Aryan stock — From India the mother of the race 
— Origin proved by language, civil laws, art and religion — Pelas- 
gians first settled their empire — Came from the Islands of Aegean, 
more remotely from Asia Minor — Were of mixed blood — This 
contributed to their wonderful achievements — All languages de- 
rived from the Sanscrit — Language subject to growth and decay 
— Greeks great imitators, absorbers and borrowers — All strong 
nations ever are — Their civilization the summing up of preceding 
national life — Modern poetry, history, philosophy, art and litera- 
ture have drawn their inspiration from the Greeks and still feed 
upon their thought life — Their laws are the basis of the statutes of 
every civilized nation at present — Indian or Vedic law, by Manou, 
was copied in the Justinian code — The code Napoleon and English 
common law— The Vedic faith held at times — The Trinity— The 
Adamic story of creation — Vicarious sacrifices — Atonement — 
Christna — Greeks intensely religious — Free from degrading influ- 
ence of a priesthood — Relied more upon cultured reason than inex- 
plicable faiths and superstition — Their great leaders men of prayer 
— Seneca's and Epictetus' prayer — In Athens easier to find a God 
than a man — Their environment — Patriotism and marvelous at- 
tainments—The unit was man— Know thyself the basis of their 
development — Chronology. 

Perfection in individual or national life is not of earth. Else 

the earth would need no heaven, and no possibilities of immortality. 
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XIII. 

FREEMASONRY. 

An address delivered before the Philosophical Society at Spring- 
field, Illinois, March 10, 1875. 

Swedenborg's view of the race — Supreme test is how to wisely 
use this life and best prepare for that to come — Methods vary 
with each individual and generation — The unity of life in Egypt, 
Athens or America — Highest possible achievements unsatisfac- 
tory — Alexander and Napoleon — Limitations of life — The finite 
striving after the infinite — Not the gift or attainment reached, but 
the ways it affects the recipient, which determines its value — Hap- 
piness, the object of all living, is not in what we possess, but 
what we are — Right relations with God and man and our en- 
vironments essential — It is the imparting that strengthens — The 
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losing of life that saves it — The law of the universe — Unselfish- 
ness and benevolence the key to Masonic history and influence — 
Its antiquity — Its eternal principles of benevolence — Sympathy 
and charity are unaffected by climate, condition and race of men 
— The only order or association of men which the mutations of 
time have failed to destroy — Peaceful in all of its ministrations, it 
has never sought political power — It loyally supports the govern- 
ment where it works — Is not sectarian in any religious faith — Nor 
bound by any creed the most enlightened conscience may not adopt 
— Not a skeleton of dead bones of ancient formalities, but vital 
with ennobling thoughts, inspiring sentiments and unselfish 
benevolent actions — Is always abreast of the spirit of the age — 
It believes in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
— And the moral principles of divine government — Where best 
known it is held in the highest esteem — Its doctrine of brotherly 
love has been opposed by kings and lovers of caste among men 
— As a friend of science, conservator of literature and art, it has 
ever been opposed by the papal power — This order was the first 
at the time of the crusaders to bring the light from the east to 
darkened Europe — For 500 years — Calling themselves knights, they 
were the only organized civil power for the protection of life 
and property of any considerable extent and power — From the 11th 
to the 16th century they were exceedingly powerful — One of their 
oaths — As a guard for the crusaders they mingled with similar 
orders in Syria, Egypt, Arabia and Palestine and brought back 
much of the knowledge those orders possessed — Especially in 
forms of architecture, the palatial, the castellated and the 
ecclesiastical, which have remained the pride of southern and west- 
ern Europe — Oath on entering the order indicates their charac- 
ter — St. Bernard's opinion of them — Love of and fidelity to truth 
their predominant characteristics — To give the lie was a mortal 
offense, only to be expiated with the blood of the offender — Order 
is cosmopolitan in nature and extent — Symbolisms and legends 
derived from Solomon's temple — The Egyptians— The Persians 
and the Magi of the distant east — The language is ever the same — 
The wisdom to plan, the strength to execute and the beauty to 
adorn — Is universal in every age, race and climate — Its altars 
have been reared all over the inhabited globe, ever burning the 
incense of devotion to and self-sacrifice for the poor, the suffer- 
ing and the destitute — Its crown of glory its purity, innocence and 
devotion to truth. 
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XIV. 

THE SLAVONIC PEOPLE, OR THE RUSSIANS. 

An essay read before the Authors' Club, Springfield, Illinois, 

September 21, 1891. 

History is the record of the operations of great principles that 
move masses of men — History of one nation, largely that of all — 
Differ in environment which causes somewhat different develop- 
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ment— All have idealistic, realistic and romantic eras of poetic and 
prose literature — Different nations walk over the same pathway 
to victory or defeat—The most gifted soon reach the limitations 
of this life — Peculiarities of the Russians — Possess one-sixth of 
the earth — Great natural advantages and ages of experience — Yet 
their condition is depraved and perhaps most deplorable of semi- 
civilized nations — Robbery, espionage and plunder of the people 
systematized by the state and church officials — Ignorance, supersti- 
tion, treachery and deceit prevail everywhere — Russians by nature 
honest and patriotic — Loves his country, but hates his church and 
state officials — Greek church the church of state — Christian in 
name, with vast sums of money supporting a gorgeous service and 
well-appointed priesthood — Little of spiritual life and Christian 
principles prevalent in church and state — Hopeless bondage of the 
people under these powers — Landed system — Valuable lands held 
by the nobles and the czar — Fatal defect, the farmer seldom owns 
the land he tills — Difference between Russia and farming states 
of America — Emancipation of twenty millions of serfs and great 
destruction of nobles has not materially aided government or the 
people — No provisions for educating the emancipated serfs — Union 
of church and state the cause of present unfavorable conditions 
— Patriotism wanting — Force the moving power, not love and af- 
fection — The individual is lost in the church and state — These are 
despotic — Point backward and not forward — Nihilists are schol- 
ars, in the main noble men — Under a free government would be 
distinguished patriots — Priesthood — Generally ignorant, often im- 
moral — Extravagant display and want of spiritual life character- 
izes the church service — Priesthood regarded by people simply 
as governmental officials, not as spiritual leaders — Drunken priests 
no disgrace — Financial connection with church only one of im- 
portance — Black and white orders of clergy — Students — Moloblani 
and other heretics have little Influence— Converting a peasant 
from Greek church punishable by hard labor at Siberia — Political 
and religious despots own the people — The Saints and the Ikons 
— Colleges and universities — Present hopeless condition of the 
nation — No responsive power can be found among them. 
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XV, 

REVIVAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE UNDER FREDERICK 

THE GREAT. 

An essay read before the Authors' Club, Springfield, Illinois, 

September 27, 1886. 

To understand the thought life of a people, their language must 
be understood — Every nation has a peculiar thought life — The test 
of this thought life not expressed in material interests — It belongs 
to the ideal, imaginative, the spiritual — Could these be photo- 
graphed the picture would be startling — Moat iwx WQ\&^sX.^ftR&- 
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prehend them had we the power to express them — Only for choice 
spirits, who desire, strive for and obtain them— General view 
entertained of poets, scholars and philosophers, that they are 
monomaniacs, more fit for asylums than to teach — Not theories and 
thought life wanting, but powers of expression — The best thought 
life always found in its literature — Contain records of the past 
— Herein lies hope of the race — The possessions of the past are 
the basis of the future — Experience more potent than theories 
— Marvelous progress of the recent past, due to printing press — 
Germans have done their full share in the intellectual uplifting 
of the race — Have not the culture of the ancient Greeks — The 
imagination of the Italian — The courageous research of the Eng- 
lishman and the polished finesse of the Frenchman — Yet they 
combine more of the excellences of them all probably than any 
one nation — An erroneous opinion prevalent as to the German 
nation — That their poetry is extravagant and uncultured in ima- 
gery — Their art rude and devoid of the finer touches of strength 
and beauty and their theologies a curious mixture of rankest 
atheism and skepticism — Intellectually it stands first, or very near 
the front rank among the nations — Permanent and favorable 
systems of government necessary to artistic and literary develop- 
ment — It is the desired fruitage of the political governments — 
Institutions of learning must be supported by accumulated wealth 
t6 afford culture and leisure for this kind of work — Unity of the 
Teutonic nation, the crowning work of Frederick the Great — Died 
in 1740 — Laid well the foundations of Germany's present enviable 
position in the world of letters — Times were auspicious — Geograph- 
ical discoveries and reformation opened wide the gates of the new 
day — Frederick the Great was well educated for his day — Not 
specially inclined to personal efforts — Specially noted as a states- 
man and military leader — Established German unity and a pru- 
dent rein of law — Was perhaps first in power to recognize the mid- 
dle classes — Recognized them as the balance of power — Wrote 
somewhat, but his fame rests on his statesmanship — In 11th to 
15th century literary works were written in Latin and French 
and translated into high and low German dialects — Luther's Bible 
gave unity to the German language — He was ten years making 
the translation — Was one of the best ever made — It remains 
to-day in a land of scholars as one of the best — His translation 
was 80 years before King James' English — Bayard Taylor's view 
of it — Previous to this every writer used his own dialect — Great 
movements in national life require great causes — These were 
found in the exalted and eternal themes furnished by the reforma- 
tion — Spiritual and moral elevation of the race, and not men and 
theological dogmas then engaged the thinking men of the nation 
— Not much of importance in their literary world before this era — 
Before the 17th century there was little of interest — The Nibelugen 
about 1170 — The lyric poetry of the Minne Singers and the litera- 
ture ot the reformation — The thirty years' war very destructive 
— The new era brings Kepler and Liebnitz — Science and philosophy 
— Johannes Fischart, the jurist, theologian and humorist of his 
period — Other great writers followed in the first and second era — 
The distinctive modern era include Leasing, Klopstock, Wieland, 
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Herder, Schiller, Richter, Goethe and a host of brilliant poets, 
philosophers, artists and literary workers— Difficult to determine 
how much of their great success depends upon their creative 
powers— The English author is concerned more with the thought, 
the German with the manner or mode of expression — It must be 
remembered German literary excellence was reached long after 
that of Greece, Rome, Italy, England and France — With these 
brilliant examples for foundations the Germans and their scholars 
ought to have builded strong, rapidly and well. 
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MEDIEVAL REPUBLICS. 



An essay read before the Authors' Club of Springfield, Illinois, 

April 12, 1886. 



Government, its forms and functions the most important prob- 
lem for the people to solve — Prosperity and happiness of the peo- 
ple depend upon it — The extremes, the kingdom and the republic, 
embrace all other forms — Comparative strength of different forms 
— Effect of different forms upon the people— Objects of government 
— Development from brute force to commercial, intellectual and 
moral supremacy — The influence of the Golden Calf — Culture and 
an enlightened patriotism among the people expressed through 
republics is the basis of the best form so far produced by the race 
— Antiquity of the spirit of republics — Carthage — Athens and 
Rome — The freedom of the Greek republic made possible so 
many distinguished men — Causes of their downfall — Rome taught 
the value of centralized power — Christianity and Rome— Charle- 
magne the Christian emperor — The opening of the east by the cru- 
saders and knights — The geographical discoveries of Columbus 
and Magellan stimulated commerce, gave birth to free cities and 
states in Italy, France, Germany, Holland and other parts of 
Europe — These, for protection against their common foe, the 
papal power, and for commercial advantages, became independent 
republics — All arose from same cause, the right of the people to 
freedom in thought, which leads to self-government — Splendid 
heroism of the Dutch Protestants — The Netherlands and Dutch 
republics special sufferers from papal power — The thirty years' 
war — Peace of Westphalia, 1648 — Revolutions of Holland, England 
and America — Links in one chain — A struggle for the liberty of 
the people, intellectual, religious and civil, against sacerdotal 
dogmatism — Papal edicts and anathemas against intellectual and 
religious culture in 1535 — Legal distinctions in favor of papal 
clergy — Testimony of John Milton and Dr. O. Browning. 
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XVIL 

THE THEATER. 



An essay read before the Authors' Club, Springfield, Illinois, 

September 25, 1889. 

The theater, a place of culture and amusement — Of universal 
adaptation — Generally synonymous with the drama — Best effects 
only when the dramatic work is acted in the theater — Drama 
and theater among the greatest of educational forces — Primary 
principles dealt with — Usually free from religious, legal and poli- 
tical restrictions, they have to do with subjects that attract the 
eye and touch the heart — Touch the heart of the people daily — Are 
patronized, extolled, admired and enjoyed, or ridiculed and con- 
demned in proportion as they interest, gratify and instruct — They 
are what the people make them — Writers and actors subject to all 
mortal infirmities and subject to the wishes of their auditors — 
Reproof or admiration is instantaneous — They readily adapt 
themselves to and influence all classes — Ministers, lawyers, lec- 
turers, elocutionists, novelists and dudes listen and are benefited 
— Their average standard has been equal to any other methods of 
instruction — The secret of their power — The presentation of prin- 
ciples of nature — Highest art embodies and best expresses nature 
— Nature is God's work and everything good must follow it — 
All art, but an imitation — Limitations of all art soon reached— 
Most distinguished efforts, but imitations, shadows and echoes 
of the thought of God along the same lines — The university, col- 
lege, platform and pulpit speak to hundreds, the theater to mil- 
lions — The Greek theater based upon pleasure and instruction 
— Most potent before the art of printing — It was the encyclo- 
pedia, the book, the magazine and the newspaper of that era — 
Reached its greatest influence in Greece and the Elizabethan era 
in England — Greatest minds in these eras found expression 
through the drama and theater — Audiences of thousands of the 
best of those nations were the greatest possible inspiration — Their 
battles were fought over and their generals and statesmen crowned 
anew before their youth — Patriotism was constantly stimulated 
— Resting on the heart of the people it fell to the degraded 
sentiments of the Dark Ages — Religious and miracle plays— Sacred 
history was humbled and scandalized — Realism its most potent 
weapon — Immortal plays of Shakespeare (or Bacon) rendered most 
brilliant the drama and theater of that era — No genius has been 
so worshiped in all ages — Taine's opinion overruled — Dr. John 
Bascom's opinion of the morality of these plays — There is or can 
be but one Shakespeare — He* exhausted the field — All others sub- 
sequent are but Ruths, gleaning fields already harvested — The 
theater has a future in opera — Oratorio, a branch of the Greek 
theater and drama — Duty of the people and governments towards 
the theater and drama. 
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XVIII. 

THE QUAKERS— IN RELIGION, IN SOCIAL LIFE, IN CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT, IN ART, IN SCIENCE, IN 

LITERATURE. 

An essay read before the Authors' Club, Springfield, Illinois, 

January 9, 1893. 

His type has always existed— His "Inner Light"— What it is 
— In his opinion this renders him a superior member of the race 
— Allegiance due to God — To governments as a necessity — Is his 
own interpreter — Most advantageous of all theological relations — 
Obedience and love motives for all action — Origin as a religious 
sect— Logical offspring of the chaos in religious thought in the 
early part of the sixteenth century — George Fox, the founder of the 
"Society of Friends," born at Leicestershire, England, 1624— 
Carefully reared in the beliefs and creeds of the established 
church — Called "Quakers" in derision — Believed in the fatherhood 
of God and brotherhood of man — Truthful habits — Spent much 
time in solitude studying the Bible — At nineteen was in absolute 
despair— Found the preachers "Miserable Comforts," "Empty 
and Hollow Casks"— Spiritual oneness with the Deity obtained, 
all else desirable would follow — Divine law written upon every 
heart — Had no creed — Liberty of conscience to speak, think and 
act the teaching of Christ had been forgotten by the church — 
Aim to restore primitive Christianity — Believed in the Trinity, 
Atonement, Resurrection of the body and inspiration of the 
Bible— The inner light was the Holy Spirit— Their guiding power- 
God was Lord of the conscience, not man — Marriage ceremony — 
What they did not believe — Conditions of membership — Their meet- 
ings for worship — Opposed most every amusement the race en- 
Joys — Grew rapidly, and soon numbered over one hundred thou- 
sand — The "Conventricle" and non-conformists — Great persecu- 
tions and sufferings under King James II. — William Penn secures 
release of fourteen hundred from jails at one time — Cromwell and 
Baxter's opinion of them — Manners and customs in social life — 
Use of titles forbidden — Thee and thou used in address — Opposed 
a hired ministry — Were tolerant of all religious sects — Quakerism 
the ripened fruit of English Puritanism — Names and phraseology 
of the Bible used — List of names of a grand Jury — List of baptis- 
mal names — Opinions of divines concerning them — Quakers in 
America — William Penn — Character and wonderful influence — 
His theories of religion and civil government — Conditions of citi- 
zenship in Pennsylvania — The constable's staff the only emblem 
of authority for seventy years of a peaceful reign of love — History 
furnishes no such example of the power of brotherly love — The 
Puritans used force, the Quakers love — Their literature — Code of 
laws — Love for the negro slave and all in oppression — They were 
noble men, brave, unselfish, patriotic and pure — Erred if at all 
in non-essentials. 
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XIX. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON— STATESMAN AND DIPLOMAT. 

An essay read before the Authors' Club, Springfield, Illinois, 

October 29, 1894. 

Great emergencies produce men to meet their demands — The 
establishment of our government demanded the adaptation of old 
principles rather than the adoption of new — Principles never 
change — Only their use — Republican form not new— A nation sup- 
ported by ballots and not bayonets — This republic differs from 
others — Term citizen substituted for subject — Condition of the 
people in 1787— Had learned the source of power — The Confederacy 
had no power to enforce its decrees — Died of heart failure — A gov- 
ernment with centralized powers a necessity — The great problem 
was to furnish a government with powers for protection and not 
destroy the rights of the states — The states were unlike in area, 
wealth and population and were jealous of each other — The theory 
of a general government with powers equal or superior to the 
states was not popular — Many preferred a king or monarch to 
such a national government — Among many others, Alexander 
Hamilton was pre-eminently fitted to formulate such a strong 
national government, and preserve the influence of the states — 
Was a great lawyer, soldier, statesman and orator of extraor- 
dinary talent and versatility in its use — Was the father of a strong 
centralized government — The constitution adopted by the states 
granted power to the national government to raise armies, levy 
taxes, regulate commerce, issue money and make treaties with 
foreign powers — Implied powers of the constitution were all that 
was necessary to carry into effect all the above expressly granted 
powers — The national government perfected by the wise use of 
these implied powers — His opponents held that the national gov- 
ernment had no powers save what the states had expressly, and 
in terms granted — Parties formed on these lines, which construed 
the powers of the constitution and the states differently, until 
Hamilton's theory of a centralized government with powers to 
coerce a state was settled on the bloody field of Appomattox — 
United States Supreme Court has held the same in the Debs and 
other cases — In 1895 President Cleveland sent United States 
troops to Chicago when not called for by the Governor or state offi- 
cials of Illinois or Chicago — Great influence and ability as First 
Secretary of the Treasury — Paying debts — Location of National 
capital — National bank — The national mint and coin of the realm 
— Father of the protective tariff theory — Its wonderful success — 
Nothing has been added to it in over one hundred years' experi- 
ence — The army in times of peace — Differs from ancient republics 
— Ancient republics failed because executive and legislative pow- 
ers were lodged in the same body — We have the check of the 
senate upon the Legislative House of Congress, and the Presi- 
dent and executive officials — Its importance shown in the Wilson 
free trade tariff bill— Dr. C. M. Depew on Hamilton — His Bi- 
ography. 
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RICHARD COBDBN AND ROBERT PEEL AND THEIR RE- 
LATIONS TO THE ECONOMIC AND THE CORN 
LAWS OF ENGLAND, FREE TRADE AND 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

An essay read before the Authors' Club, Springfield, Illinois, 

March 30, 1891. 

Character pt Cobden — Early life — Environment— Distinguished 
contemporaries — Plebeian ancestry — At sixteen goes to London — 
At twenty commercial traveler and writer of pamphlets — Great 
traveler — A philanthropist, but lacked essentials of exalted states- 
manship — Too far in advance of his admirers and supporters — 
Statesmanship must be practical — As a writer was strong, auda- 
cious, clear and analytical — As a speaker was ready, enthusiastic 
and powerful — Was an obstructionist — Opposed the government 
in the Crimean war — And in 1857 for bombarding the city of Can- 
ton — Again when he favored the North in the war of 1861 — Died 
in 1865 in London — Eulogies of Gladstone, Palmers ton, Bright, 
Disraeli and the French minister — Was an international man. 

Robert Peel — Early life — Born to wealth and every advantage — 
Oxford graduate and a Protestant — Prime minister twice — Natu- 
ral abilities of superior order and fully developed — Was con- 
trolled more by logical reasoning than impulsive feeling — Was dis- 
tinguished for regard for truth. 

Cobden and Peel advocated repeal of corn laws, or free trade 
in corn — Corn laws repealed for benefit of starving laborers — Cob- 
den on high moral grounds of national brotherhood — Peel to aid 
the starving poor — Irish famine of 1845 and threatened famine 
in England forced the repeal, and not as a tariff or economical 
measure — Peel's success in 1846 in repealing corn laws com- 
pelled his resignation — Parties at that time — Whigs and Tories — 
Discussion of tariff measures — Free trade advanced by repeal of 
navigation laws — Object of corn laws to protect English land 
owners— Speculations in corn prohibited — Influence of capital on 
the repeal— Repeal was effected to induce America to ship corn 
to England and purchase her manufactured goods — Fall of Ant- 
werp, 1525, changed England from an agricultural to a manufac- 
turing nation — Great profits lay in changing raw materials into 
manufactured products — English interest to furnish cheap food 
for her laborers — Free trade no remedy for starving laborers — 
Prime question is not the price, but money to purchase with — 
Free trade a fine theory, but utterly impractical under present con- 
ditions in America — Interest on money — Wages paid for labor — 
Difference in civilization — In religious caste renders it impossible 
— Buying and selling where one pleases not an inherent or sacred 
right — Demand and supply not the most important — Self-defense 
and self -protection are primary laws— The government xnuat to^~ 
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late all terms of international traffic — It being the only power that 
can protect trade and make it profitable — England not so prosper- 
ous relatively since free trade — Where the laborer has a vote he 
has a voice in fixing the price of labor — Otherwise he is the servant 
of capital — Relatively more poverty in free trade England than in 
any nation under a protective tariff— Free trade tends to lower 
prices and reduce wages — Protective tariff increases wages 
and diversified industries — Difference in favor of labor from 
one-third to one-half under protective tariff — Tariff not a tax, 
paid by the consumer, but a price paid for the market — Direct 
and indirect taxation — Protection should be sufficient to control 
markets for everything our labor can produce — Competition will 
reduce prices for consumers to a fair profit for manufacturing 
— Reciprocity treaties for goods not made in this country — India 
and Ireland ruined by free trade England — Taxation for revenue 
only — English authorities — Free trade from an experience of fifty 
years has left labor in a most degraded condition — Has reduced 
from one-sixth to one-tenth of the entire population of England to 
absolute poverty. 
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I. 

CIVILIZATION A GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 

INTELLIGENCE AND MORALITY ARE THE KEYS THAT 
UNLOCK THE MYSTERIES OF STATES- 
MANSHIP AND HISTORY. 

Civilization is a growth and a development. None can 
escape the forty years in the wilderness who wish to travel 
from the Egypt of Ignorance to the promised land of plenty 
and power, culture and refinement. It is to Nations what 
character is to individuals. It describes their exact status, 
and fixes their location. The character of the civilization 
enables the historian to assign each nation to its proper place 
with reference to all others. And this is readily done as 
soon as their material, intellectual and moral attainments 
are known, as these are the principal forces that enter in to 
determine the status of every nationality. 

Through history we survey with ever increasing interest 
the long line of nationalities that have come and gone, under 
various names and forms of government, until at times the 
long and weary journeyings of the dusty and foot-sore race, 
seem to have accomplished little else than to have completed 
the endless cycle of birth and growth, development and 
decay. The race seem slow to learn that the nearer we 
keep to (nature, the more we shall be in accord with her laws, 
and the more rapid and satisfactory will be our development. 
The rulers have learned little by her analogies. She never 
makes a mistake by attempting to use forces whose utility cir- 
cumstances forbid. The flower is never dependent upon 
others of its kind for its beauty and fragrance, nor the fruit 
for its growth and flavor. Yet men have refused to recog- 
nize this great law that the elements of man's perfection and 
happiness lay within the plane of his own development, and 
not in the outward surrounding of governmental appliances 
Men have sought to use forces from without, instead of 
developing those from within the individual m&tu AsA 
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hence the pathway of the race is one great battlefield, upon 
which opposing forces have contended for place and power. 
Nature and true women rule by persuasion; or by demon- 
strating to their subjects that it is for their highest good 
to obey. Men rule rather by force, and a display of powers 
that will compel obedience, even against the will of the sub- 
ject. In the one case the will is solicited; and in the other 
it is overcome by the force of power. 

The all absorbing question of the age has been how to 
rule the people; and the greatest burdens of the race have 
been imposed upon them by the governing powers. It is 
not improbable that the costs of maintaining the govern- 
ments of the earth have been far greater than the cost of 
food for the suffering race; while the wars that have been 
waged by ambitious and hostile leaders have destroyed more 
lives than the worst diseases that have preyed upon man- 
kind. It is a singular fact, that the theory and practice of 
the fundamental principles of our government have never 
had a favorable consideration, or a fair trial before our 
experiment. 

The Jewish Theocracy, and our own system of govern- 
ment, seem to be at antipodes. Jehovah, or the Jewish 
Deity, was the direct source of all their power, and through 
the Patriarch and Priesthood the commands of their God 
were communicated; while under our svstem each man 
(and I wish I could say each woman) is the source of political 
power. Between these two extreme theories of govern- 
ment, as wide apart as God and men, all the different forms 
have oscillated during the centuries of the past. It was left 
for us to demonstrate the fact that the people could be 
trusted to govern themselves; or, in other words, that 
they could be made so self-reliant, so cultured and so self- 
respectful, and so careful of the interests of each other, that 
they would need little of formal government; and that the 
tendency should be constantly toward individual independ- 
ence, and less toward arbitrary and class government. The 
fruit of such a system is of very slow growth. Its roots 
must strike deep into the history of the ages, and draw 
its lessons of wisdom from the experiments of the past. Its 
head must bask in the genial light of a people, educated in 
the sharp frictions of an extended commerce, in a largely 
perfected knowledge of scientific truths, in a development of 
governmental resources, and above all in a nation whose 
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integrity and moral character is beyond suspicion. Men 
so overrate the past and cover its achievements with such 
a sheen of glory, and place among the by-gone ages all 
the great and good of earth, are so distrustful of the present 
and of each other, that such a government as ours could 
hardly be established and perpetuated except upon the 
crumbling and dying debris of the older forms, hoary, and 
borne down with the oppression of centuries*. 

Experience is the torch that lights the pathway of the 
race, and it is quite probable our experiments would have 
ended in defeat and overthrow, had we not had great advan- 
tages of location, an unsurpassed country in climate and 
resources, and the experiences of centuries before us, from 
which to glean the causes of a rise and fall of the nations 
of the past, profiting by their wisdom and escaping their 
follies. 

The Jewish, Egyptian and Chaldean dynasties, with the 
Turkish and Spanish, and perhaps others of the earlier 
nationalities, had but one element of strength, and that was 
reverence for the King, and a certain awe for his immediate 
representatives, and though they possessed at times con- 
siderable development in material wealth, and some degree 
of culture in the Arts and Sciences, yet we look in vain 
among them for the evidences of true national greatness, 
and for the forces in their life competent to perpetuate their 
existence among the foremost nations of the earth. 

A little later we find better elements of national power 
and life in Greece and Rome — wonderful nations, bright 
morning stars in the horizon of the past, shedding a halo of 
light and glory down through the darkened centuries, that 
dazzle and bewilder us even at the present time. Their 
marvelous military prowess and heroism, that subdued the 
world ; their poetry and sculpture, that have been the study 
and admiration of every age; their literature and their paint- 
ing and their works of art, have ever distinguished them 
above all others in the world's history; and yet it was clear 
cut intellect and cold power that made them renowned. 
There was no warm, throbbing, brotherly love for mankind 
standing conspicuous in their life, and the elements of per- 
petuity were not among them. Their great cities have gone 
to decay, and the wild beasts haunt their halls of art and 
gardens of pleasure. Their mighty and invincible legions 
have long since bit the dust, and their eagles soar aloCt 
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and strike terror to their opponents no more. Their life 
and their government were better than that of their predeces- 
sors. Thev had learned well some of the lessons of the 
race, and distributed the governing forces over a wider 
range. Yet they live only in their history, poetry and 
wondrous works of art, which still defy the destroying forces 
of time. 

China, Japan and India are still living in the twilight of 
the middle ages, and are just waking up from their medieval 
sleep of centuries. Their future may be full of great possi- 
bilities ; but their past has not developed a desirable national 
life. Some of the governments of Continental Europe 
are progressive in their character; but are hindered by 
cumbersome systems, and by kingly and priestly power. 
While having some features in common with us, they differ 
essentially in the objects of government. With them gov- 
ernment is in the interest of the ruling powers. The laws of 
trade and commerce, of interest and social rank, all tend to 
favor the dominant class, and bear hardest upon the people. 
But with us the forces of the government are in the interest 
of the masses of the people, and the power of choosing all 
rulers is in their hands. All other systems tend to elevate the 
ruling class; while .with us, our rulers are our servants, and 
can govern only as long as their reign is satisfactory. 
We have found the elixir of national life. We have gleaned 
from history her noblest lessons, and have demonstrated 
to the world by our experiences that a popular representative 
government of the people is at once stronger than a King- 
dom ; wiser and more prudent than an Empire or an Aris- 
tocracy, and far more flexible than either. 

The morning drum beat of England, as it rolls round the 
world, wakes the sleepy soldier and arouses the down- 
trodden nations to fresh servitude ; but it kindles not a throb 
of interest or gratitude from a liberated or an enfranchised 
people in its long march. She never liberates or enfranchises 
until the grasp of her power is broken and necessity compels 
her to recede. The dominant principle of kingly and mon- 
archal governments is power in the line of their rulers, and 
this always begets reverence and superstition in the subjects, 
which is the death of all thought, aspiration and hope of 
place and power, so essential to the vigorous life of a people. 
The less intelligence and the more superstitious reverence 
there is among the people, the stronger is the king and his 
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kingdom. Intelligence among the people is fatal to royalty. 
It lessens the sources of its revenue and the amounts col- 
lected. It brings the people too near the throne and makes 
them too well acquainted with the occupant to insure faithful 
obedience. 

Kingly and priestly power — for they are in fact the same 
thing, both claiming to rule by divine right — have reduced 
the once powerful nation of Spain to a throneless anarchy, 
and as a people, to bull-fighters and guitar-players. And 
Italy, the birthplace of Galileo, the founder of modern 
science, and once the home of literature and the arts, to a 
nation of roving and lawless banditti and organ-grinders. 
While poor Ireland, whose people are full of genius, wit and 
native power, it holds, and has held for ages, in ignorance, 
exile and squalid poverty. 

Our fathers were wise and faithful men, and their theory 
of government was the best ever enunciated. But they 
made a sad mistake in their Declaration of Independence. 
In an instrument designed to be so influential upon the 
destinies of the nation and the world, it was all important 
that it should embrace all that was necessary to set forth 
fully their grievances and the grounds of their revolutionary 
act. It was also the germ thought of the Constitution, that 
soon followed, embodying in enlarged and statutory form, 
the principles of the Declaration of. Independence. Any 
mistake in this instrument would be perpetuated through all 
the governments that followed, and could only be rectified by 
some subsequent national declaration on the same subject 
matter. The question was brought directly before them by 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia. On the 7th of June, 1776, he 
submitted a resolution that the United Colonies ought to be 
free and independent States. 

On the 10th day of June, 1776, the Colonial Congress, 
sitting in the City of Philadelphia, resolved to appoint a 
committee to draft a Declaration of Independence of the 
American Colonies of the British Government. The com- 
mittee consisted of Thomas Jefferson, a young man of thirty- 
three years of age, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger 
Sherman and Robert R. Livingston. Thomas Jefferson 
drew up a Declaration which the committee unanimously 
approved and presented to Congress for their adoption. But 
the Declaration that was adopted was a very different instru- 
ment from the one drawn up by Jefferson and approved by 
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his committee. That was a consistent, harmonious instru- 
ment. The one adopted was mutilated and shorn of some of 
its essential parts. In the Declaration reported by Jefferson, 
just before the solemn formula with which it closes, the 
British king is charged with the last and greatest list of 
wrongs done his Colonists. This list of wrongs was care- 
fully enumerated and sent forth to the world as the cause 
which led the Colonists to refuse longer to remain under 
British rule, and as a justification of their act of revolution. 
The charges referred to appear in the following words: 
"He (the king) has waged a most cruel war against human 
nature itself, violating its most sacred rights of the life and 
liberty in the persons of a distant people who never offended 
him, capturing and carrying them into slavery in another 
hemisphere, or to incur a miserable death in transportation 
thither. The piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel 
powers is the warfare of the Christian king of Great Britain, 
determined to open a market where men should be bought 
and sold. He has prostituted his negative for suppressing 
every legislative attempt to prohibit this execrable com- 
merce. And that this assemblage of horrors might want no 
distinguished die he is now exciting these very people to rise 
in arms among us, and to purchase the liberty of which he 
has deprived them by murdering the people on whom he 
also obtruded them, thus paying off the crimes committed 
against the liberties of one people with crimes which he 
urges them to commit against the lives of another." With 
this clause the Declaration appears a harmonious, consistent 
whole, and a fit ending for such a beginning as character- 
izes that instrument. It begins by declaring, "We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, and 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness." 
It closes with a solemn denunciation of the slave trade, and 
charges the king with committing crime, not only against 
the people whom he dooms to capture and sale, but also 
with prostituting his veto power to suppress the voice of 
the people, uttered through legislation in behalf of these 
slaves. This was a noble beginning, and a fit ending of such 
a declaration as the Jefferson committee presented the 
Colonial Congress for adoption. The doctrines announced 
were resistance to oppression, equality of mankind, and 
belief in man's capacity for self-government. 
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On the 2d of July, 1776, the House, while in committee 
of the whole, took from the table the draft of the Declaration 
of Independence as reported by Jefferson, the chairman of 
the committee appointed June 10th. It was read and debated 
all that day, and all the next day, and until the going down 
of the sun on the 4th of July, when the clause recited above, 
referring to slavery, was stricken out, and it was adopted 
in its present form. On the 2d of August all the members 
save one signed the Declaration, fifty-six in all. The debate 
hinged upon the clause referring to African slavery, and at 
the instigation of Georgia and South Carolina all reference 
to that subject, save indirectly in the beginning of the instru- 
ment, was stricken out, and the opportunity of removing 
that monster crime in its comparative infancy was forever 
lost to the Colonial Congress, and the battle was transferred 
to our Congress, where it raged with varying success for 
eighty-five years, until in 1861 it culminated in civil war. Had 
our fathers stood firm for those three days, and could they 
have adopted the original Declaration as reported, we should 
probably have been spared the horrors of the last war. 
But at the demand of South Carolina and Georgia, in a spirit 
of concession, the convention yielded as a mere incident in 
the government, that which these two States were the first 
to demand in 1861, should be recognized as a fundamental 
principle of the government, and it is noticeable that these 
two States, at whose demand the concession was made, were 
the first two to secede in 1861 because the government would 
not recognize slavery as its chief corner stone. 

This concession left only the doctrine of resistance to 
oppression of the colonies and self-government, as the 
causes of the revolt of the Colonists, as set forth in 
their bill of complaints against the king. The other doc- 
trine against slavery was thrown over on to their 
posterity, and it has poisoned the life of our gov- 
ernment in every department from that day to its final 
overthrow, as a military necessity by the Emancipation 
Proclamation. It had so thoroughly permeated every 
branch of legislation and every channel of national life, that 
it was finally lifted out of the halls of legislation, out of the 
sphere of discussion, into the stern and awful arbitrament 
of battle, when a million of men, a mighty sacrificial host, 
marched out to the wail of the horns and the throbbing of 
the drums, to wash the foul stains forever from our nation's 
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escutcheon with the best blood of the republic. And even 
then, after two years of terrible fighting and tremendous sac- 
rifice, its hold upon the nation was loosened as a military nec- 
essity, and not an act of principle or of justice. The first part 
of the Declaration, as a statement of their belief, was mani- 
festly untrue, with the latter clause stricken out, and slavery 
still existing among them. Hence a difficulty has ever 
arisen in interpreting the Constitution which soon followed, 
embodying the Declaration of Independence as adopted. 

On the circling rim of the old bell in Independence Hall, 
which was rung to announce to the expectant people that the 
Colonial Congress had adopted a Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was inscribed these prophetic words: "Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land." But this was not the doctrine of 
the adopted Declaration, and the old bell that was expected 
to ring out the glad news to the waiting hearts of the people, 
broke down in the first effort, and was cracked for very 
shame at being called upon to proclaim such a falsehood as 
was involved in the action of that Congress. But the victory 
for slavery was only apparent. Truth and Justice are never 
defeated. They may be overcome for the time being by 
the action of men, but in the end they must and will con- 
quer. Carlyle says: "Lying is not permitted in this Uni- 
verse." The battle was only transferred to a broader field 
of action, to make the victory more complete, and the defeat 
more utter, and the rout more hopeless. 

Perhaps it was well enough for us to share, with our 
fathers the burden. They demonstrated by the Revolu- 
tionary war, inspired by this Declaration, that self-govern- 
ment was possible, and that kingly oppression would no 
longer be endured: and we in our late war, supplementing 
and reaffirming all they had achieved, established forever 
the first clause of the Declaration : "That all men are created 
equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness;" and we have just completed the needful legislation 
to perpetuate this doctrine as long as we have a flag and are 
a power among the nations of the earth. Gladstone says of 
the merits of the Constitution that soon followed this Decla- 
ration: "The American Constitution is the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man." 

The 4th of July, 1776, was a glorious day, in spite of all 
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I have said, seeming to censure the noble souls that wrought 
at the greatest problems that ever engaged the attention of 
men. It was the bright morning of a day that shall know 
no night to the race of men. It was the gathering up of 
the forces of all time, and the giving birth to a progeny that 
shall never grow old, and that shall never die. It was then, 
for the first time, that a great nation rose up to seize the 
idea of immortality in its form of government. Kings and 
queens may rot out and run out; empires and monarchs may 
lose their power, decay and perish, but the people never die. 
If the government is in them, and of them, and for them, then 
it must be coextensive with them, and can only die when 
the people perish from the face of the earth. 

In England, when the king dies, the great bell from St. 
Paul's rings out to the waiting crowds of London the solemn 
news; and a herald immediately proclaims, "The king can 
never die," announces the successor, and the people accept 
the fiction. But with us, no bell shall ever ring the knell 
of our royalty, or herald announce a new line of succession. 
It is an ever glorious reality that our royalty never dies, and 
that the kingly pulsations of power forever throb through all 
the hearts of the people. 

The spirit of the old union gathered from the Declaration 
and the Constitution was of necessity one of compromise. 
We have fully realized what Jefferson feared at the time 
when he said: "I tremble for my country when I remember 
that God is just." We have sadly experienced, too, the 
truth of the statement of George Mason — a member of the 
same convention that framed the Constitution : "That by an 
inscrutable chain of cause and effect, Providence punishes 
National sins by National calamities." 

Our fathers seemed to forget that Justice never sleeps; that 
her vision is omniscient, and striking with infinite certainty, 
never misses her mark, whether it be a nation or an individ- 
ual, a king or a pariah. They forgot that nations are not soul- 
less corporations and that the Divine law ever is, "The sin- 
ning soul must die;" that there are no clocks in the Divine 
economy, and that time, as man computes it, is not the 
essence of moral contracts, and that sooner or later punish- 
ment must follow disobedience to moral, and therefore 
eternal, truths. 

John Rutlcdgc, of South Carolina, the father of com- 
promises, replied to the statements of Jefferson and Masoiw 
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"Oh no, gentlemen; religion and humanity have nothing 
whatever to do with the question." ''Interest is the govern- 
ing principle of nations." "In this world we must com- 
promise." "Compromise is the very essence of govern- 
ment." 

Assent to this false theory was the fatal step in the old 
Union. They should have limited this spirit of compromise. 
It may be well enough at times to compromise on questions 
of corn or cotton, cattle or minerals, currency laws or terri- 
torial limitations; but never on questions involving moral 
principles which are absolute and eternal, and are the same 
whether involved in national laws or individual life. You 
may stretch the India rubber if you please, but not the 
diamond a hair's breadth. The paper currency, it is possible, 
may be counterfeited beyond detection; but the gold, never. 

Compromise was the sword that drew the heart's blood of 
the old Union. All her great statesmen, with their false 
theories, went down under this spirit. On this rock the 
brilliant talents and hopes of Webster, Clay and Calhoun 
were wrecked forever. Like a miasma, it blasted their better 
life, as it did that of their beloved country. On the very 
day that Henry Clay, sorrow-stricken and disappointed in 
his life's aspirations, left the United States Senate, Charles 
Sumner, the morning star of the new era, took the seat of 
Daniel Webster, the noblest statesman of the old order, 
who, broken-hearted, had been killed by this demon of evil. 
Massachusetts uttered her protest and lifted the voice of 
her conscience in Charles Sumner; and whatever else may 
be said of him, he will forever shine in history as the most 
noted and the most gifted embodiment of conscience in law, 
and as the central figure, around whom crystallized the prin- 
ciples of justice to all in the .new Union. And though his 
noble form went down in blood on the Senate floor, vindi- 
cating this doctrine, yet he rose again, and lived to see it 
permanently fixed in the administration of the new order 
of national life. 

It is the same principle that led Paul to acknowledge him- 
self a debtor to the Jews, who had imprisoned, and perse- 
cuted, and finally killed him. It was that he had a higher 
life, a nobler wealth of soul, and a broader charity, a sweeter 
sympathy, and a better knowledge of God and man to im- 
part to them; and this was his debt to them. And theolo- 
gians tell us that even Christ himself must suffer not only 
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all that man could suffer in the life of flesh and temptation, 
but he must go as low down in the very forms of death and 
suffering as it is possible for the vilest sinner to go, before 
he can save to the uttermost; and so he went into the con- 
ditions imposed upon the vilest criminals, even under the 
Roman Cross, that he might exalt the worst of the race to 
thrones of everlasting life. And it is this spirit of fraternal 
love that characterizes our government, and that has never 
characterized any other. Even England, the most distin- 
guished of all trans-Atlantic powers for a generous philan- 
thropy, has for her ensign the most cruel and most powerful 
beast of prey that roams in the forest. Earthly power is the 
idea. While ours is the bird of the steadiest and most rapid 
wing, whose eye can pierce the noon-day sun, and whose 
home is in the skies. 

The idea so prevalent in our day among the would-be 
reformers, that the great and good have perished from 
among men, and lived only in the distant past, was utterly 
dispelled by our last war. With rude and bloody hands the 
war rent forever the veil that covers with a romantic halo of 
glory, and undue praise, the legends and achievements of 
the past. It showed that the baser and more corroding pas- 
sions for wealth, and our unparalleled material growth and 
development had not eaten away the nobler sentiments of 
our political and individual life; but when the crisis came 
and the occasion demanded the martyrs, they were ready, 
and marched forth in solid columns, the wonder and admira- 
tion of us all, to the bloody struggle and the exalted honor 
of a patriot's grave. They went out from among us boys, 
who were thought incapable of bearing a gun, and men, some 
of whom had never before found their places in life's great 
struggle, fell into line and saw at once that they had been 
born to defend the Republic. We counseled and encouraged 
them to sign that enlistment roll of honor, which authorized 
them to strike for the nation's life, and to shed the sacrificial 
blood, that it might be redeemed and live, and at the same 
time be lifted up themselves into fellowship with the world's 
noblest names, to shine forever in their galaxy of beauty. 
Stars may fall from the heavens, and eclipses may darken 
the sun; but their names shall know no eclipse, and are 
indelibly enrolled with the gods of the earth, and they 
will shine with ever increasing lustre as the centuries move 
on. Fifteen years ago they were unknown, save to their 
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families and a few friends. To-day their history and names 
are upon the tongue of every nation under the sun. Wash- 
ington and his gallant supporters of the Revolution, and 
Lincoln and his mighty host of blood-stained heroes, rejoice 
together over a common country saved, and the legacy of 
a free government bequeathed by them to all future ages, 
as they look down upon a grateful people from the Para- 
dise of the good. The martyrs are still with us, and the 
honest face of Abraham Lincoln looks to-day into the eyes 
of more people than any man that ever lived, and is held 
in more loving and worshipful respect by more hearts in 
every land than any mortal the race has ever seen before. He 
sits, not so much in the palaces of power — though you will 
find him there — as over the altar in the hamlets of the poor. 
Like the Judean Savior, he went from the bottom to the top 
of the race, from the fullest experiences of the most lowly to 
the highest positions of power and fame that can be given to 
man on earth — possessing at the same time the respect and 
reverence of the cultured and powerful, and the grateful 
and undying affections of the poor and lowly. 

Centuries hence, the student of history will read with eager 
interest the grand events that make beautiful the history of 
Salamis, Thermopylae, and Marathon. But his heart will 
kindle with a new enthusiasm as he comes to Bunker Hill 
and Gettysburg, Chattanooga and the Wilderness — the 
battlefields of '76 and '61. He will recognize a similarity in 
the Grecian and American struggle. The noble Greeks 
battled with wonderful persistency to save the highest civil- 
ization of the past from being blotted out by the barbarians 
of the East. The no less noble and brave Americans fought 
against the barbarism of slavery and for self-government 
His quick intuitions will leap over the chasm of intervening 
centuries, and see that the Grecian heroes that perished on 
those battlefields that have been centers of poetic, historic and 
patriotic inspiration in all ages, are fully equalled in the 
objects for which our armies fought, and the heroic sacrifices 
they made in their attainments. In all future history and 
poetry Washington, Lincoln and Grant, Putnam, Sherman 
and Sheridan, Perry, Farragut and Foote, Jefferson, Stanton 
and Seward, Lafayette, Adams and Chase, with the brilliant 
hosts who supported them on land and sea, will stand out 
as conspicuously as Perigles and Alcibiades, Themistocles 
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and Socrates, and their noble followers who forever made 
classic the history of Greece. 

Not only do we embalm their names in history, but their 
very faces are familiar upon our bonds and currency, and 
every dollar we earn or spend reminds us that their sacrifices 
made it good and gave it its purchasing power. Their faces 
and forms have entered into the very iron and brass and 
marble of the land. We can neveii look at any of them with- 
out feeling that their very presence renders sacred and more 
valuable the very minerals that contain their forms. Wash- 
ington's statue stands at the Capitol, with one hand holding 
the empty sword-sheath and the other pointing to the sky, 
as it looks upon the Halls where Congress sits, as if guard- 
ing the purity of legislation and saying with unmistakable 
language: 'The freedom which this sword won, only the 
Justice of Heaven can preserve." While, as if guarding the re- 
sults of legislation in the commercial interests of the country, 
the head of Grant forms the keystone of one of the arches 
of the splendid depot at Cleveland, where he quietly watches 
the travel and commerce of a continent which his inestimable 
servicer rendered safe and profitable; and from arches on 
either hand, look down the faces of Jupiter and Apollo. 
Grecian poetry and mythology and American civilization 
represented in her commerce and patriotic devotion to prin- 
ciple, have clasped hands on the Western Continent and 
Grant is among the gods even before his death. 

No, the great and good have not all left the earth, nor did 
they all live in the distant past. The very material of which 
heroes, martyrs and statesmen are made, listens to me to-day 
and moves among us constantly in all the walks of every- 
day life. Only the occasion is requisite and they will appear 
ready for the emergency. In Europe they have them booted 
and spurred,, arrayed in imposing costume and gold lace, 
of royal pedigree, and labeled with titles of rank, commen- 
surate with the exigencies they are expected to meet. Yet our 
experience tells us that our tan-yards and cobblers 1 benches, 
our backwoods' experiences and press-rooms, our common 
schools and the frictions of our citizen life in the Republic, 
turn out fully as great statesmen and as successful warriors 
as the more refined courts of European life. 

I have spoken of the spirit of our institutions and the 
heroic sacrifices made to establish them, on the battlefields 
of our country; and now, at the risk of opposing tlvt v^* 
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pathies of my auditors, and the popular feeling of the day, 
I beg the privilege of adding my testimony in favor of that 
hardworking and much abused class of our people — our law- 
makers. Their labors and achievements are not as striking 
as those of the battlefield ; nor do they furnish as good sub- 
jects for poetic and patriotic eulogy; and yet they are fully 
as important to the nation's history and welfare. Statesman- 
ship has not decayed or died out among us, though the phases 
of its manifestation have somewhat changed. In the old 
Union a man who could make a great speech, though he were 
a drunkard and a glutton, was a distinguished statesman. We 
forget that our Press and Telegraph have rendered the great 
speeches comparatively useless, and have been the death of 
political and legislative eloquence. The age demands, and 
receives, no less powers of intellect, no less purity of con- 
science, but far greater practicality and more ready adapta- 
bility to the rapid and ever changing necessities of our wide- 
ly spreading industries, and constantly more varied and com- 
plicating developments of our national life. 

Illinois, until recently, has always had men in her delega- 
tion to Congress who were open and notorious drunkards, 
and in the old era, every Congress had plenty of duelists, 
drunkards and debauchees. There has certainly been a great 
elevation in the character and personal habits of our legis- 
lators in the last fifteen years, worthy of special note, and 
it is rapidly growing more and more impossible for unprin- 
cipled men to be elected to any office of trust and emolument 
by the people. And when we test our Congressmen by 
their acts, which is the only fair and historic standard, they 
certainly far surpass all the legislators of the old Union in 
wisdom and practical ability. For the stubborn fact remains 
a matter of history, that the statesmanship of the old era led 
us up to, but could not avert a most terrible civil war; throw- 
ing over upon their successors of the new era, the war, with 
its immense magnitude, to be carried successfully forward 
and the profoundest problems of reconstruction that grew 
out of it, which have all been fairly and squarely met and 
overcome by the statesmanship of the new era. I do not 
deny that mistakes have been made, but I do say that no 
body of men ever convened in legislative capacity in any 
nation, ever handled with so much ability and honesty, and 
so satisfactorily to their constituents, so many and such 
intricate problems of legislation, as have been passed upon 
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by our Congress since 1861. And though there have been 
rings, and frauds, and peculations, yet our legislators as a 
whole, considering the magnitude of questions involved, and 
the untold sums of money and other wealth legislated upon, 
have been remarkably free from corruption and bribery and 
infidelity to the interests of the people. 

The great battles between capital and labor; between gold 
and paper currency; between tariff and free trade; between 
corporate wealth and individual freedom ; between the retain- 
ing and disposing of vast tracts of the public domain, all 
center their shafts of complaint upon, and fire their guns at, 
the legislator; and no matter which way the battle goes the 
poor Congressman is found wounded or dead upon these 
legislative battlefields. All these questions are but incidents 
in the national life and soon rectify themselves, and in the 
whirl of years and sweep of centuries the people can ever be 
trusted to keep true and faithful this class of officials. The 
political sagacity of the aspirants for place and power, and 
the general intelligence of the people will always correct 
any temporary abuse of legislation. It is a singular fact 
in the wonderfully complex nature of the legislation for 
the past thirteen years, that only one law has been passed 
whose repeal was demanded by a majority of the people. 
And this law, the salary grab law of last year, was repealed 
at the very first opportunity, at the opening of the last session 
of Congress, showing in what close sympathy our legislators 
are with the people, and how ready they are, and ever must 
be, to obey the clearly expressed will of the people. The 
danger in this department lies only in a gross depravity of 
the people, or an utter lack of interest in legislative affairs, 
which we never expect to see in this country. Every instinct 
of self-preservation, and every aspiration of a patriotic and 
selfish ambition will always forbid any such tendency of the 
people. There is always a substratum of honesty, a granite 
foundation among the common people, that it is always safe 
to trust. 

Of the material growth of our country, I have time to say 
but a word. At the time of the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence, there was not a white settler in Ohio, 
Indiana or Kentucky, and all the vast tracts lying beyond. 
What is now known as the great West, lay in the quiet and 
undisputed possession of the dusky Aborigines. Daniel 
$Qoqe was about leaving North Carolina for th^ u&eu^totft&t 
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forests of Kentucky, and the first settler of Ohio located about 
twenty years after. Canada then belonged to the French, 
and the whole population of the United States did not exceed 
one million and a half. From the thirteen States we now 
have thirty-seven, and a population of forty millions. Not 
a railroad was dreamed of until forty years afterward. Now 
there are over 75,000 miles in active operation of this won- 
derful civilizing power, binding together the remotest parts 
of our land with iron bands of union and strength. Not a 
telegraph was thought of at that time, while now, the light- 
ning of heaven, through fiery lips, speaks to every part of the 
land words of peace, and friendship, prosperity and hope, 
over 175,000 miles of wire, and binds us to every other land 
through the depths of the no longer inhospitable ocean. 

The press then had but thirty-seven newspapers in the 
whole country, with a circulation of less than three thousand 
copies. The character of the Colonial press was neutral. It 
obeyed the authorities or went to prison for its assumption. 
It had no opinions, and published only such news as the 
magistrates permitted. The revolutionary press was more 
active and independent. Now the press assumes to rule the 
nation, with a circulation of at least 1,500,000,000 copies, and 
no man is safe from its power. 

Chicago, the chief city of our State and of the West, 
surpasses in actual achievement the most extravagant mytho- 
logical conceptions of the past. Organized in 1833, with a 
population of 4,000, on the swampy shore of the lake, she is 
now one of the most beautiful and best built cities of the 
world, with a population of over 500,000. Twenty years ago 
the first railroad train left the little village on a ten mile track, 
with a few flat-cars in tow. She now gathers in her embrace 
over 5,000 miles of track, bringing the commerce of the 
world at her very door. Her people feared then that they 
would soon be at the mercy of Eastern capitalists, and some 
of them have not yet recovered from their fears. 

Forty years ago she exported thirty-four two bushel sacks 
of grain. Now, the grain that passes through her splendid 
warehouses, and over her endless railroad connections, can 
supply the demands of the world, and glut the market of 
every civilized center of trade, with her illimitable supply, 
while no mart surpasses her in her stock and lumber trade. 

Equally astonishing is our growth in the practical use we 
have made of the forces of nature, subdued and brought to 
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our service by the innumerable inventions of scientific skill, 
until men plow and sow, reap and mow, grind and cook, eat 
and sleep, all by machinery. They converse with the light- 
ning's tongue, and travel in palaces of splendor to the ends of 
the earth. Time and space, and all the opposing frictions of 
nature, are virtually annihilated, or made subservient to the 
wishes of this development of -ours. 

Nor have our schools, our colleges and seminaries of 
learning, our churches and institutions of art and science, on 
which the perfection and perpetuity of this apparently 
unnatural growth must largely depend, been at all neglected. 
Though in a normal order of the development of a great 
people, the material accumulations take place first, and the 
refinements of education and graces of culture afterward; 
yet our people have so carefully fostered the idea of individual 
culture and education, that lies at the very foundation of our 
government, that the school house and church have almost 
always marked the site around which the cities and villages 
of the land have arisen, and they have held with striking 
tenacity this proud position of prominence throughout all 
their after history. 

In all this I am not unmindful of the dangers that 
threaten our beloved country. I see the rapid accumula- 
tions of immense corporate wealth and power, owning whole 
States and at times purchasing whole legislatures. I remem- 
ber the Credit Mobilier, the Sanborn Contracts, and all the 
frauds and corruptions in our national and state legislation ; 
and I am also mindful that the people are awake to these 
and kindred evils, and that sooner than lose their liberties 
and rights in the premises, they will arise in their might, and 
with their undoubted power sweep every such impend- 
ing evil from the land, and none know this better than these 
very corporate powers themselves. The people are already 
awake to their interests, and are throttling the aggressions 
of corporate wealth in the very incipiency of its movement. 

One of the worst tendencies of the present is the wholesale 
and indiscriminate denunciation of all public men. We must 
discriminate and give virtue and honesty credit for all they 
do. We must remember that while Boss Shepherd is con- 
victed and removed from office for corruption and swindling, 
General Howard, tried on a similar charge, is triumphantly 
acquitted. That while one man defaults, a hundred others 
handle the public funds with the most exacting honesty > a»A 
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while the defalcation is proclaimed from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, not a word is said in favor of the one 
hundred honest men, who accounted to the people for the 
last cent that passed through their hands. Reliable statistics 
show that since the last war commenced, the affairs of the 
government, including all losses from all sources through 
dishonest agents, by fire and theft and accident, has cost the 
people less than any private individual could procure the 
same work performed for, and the disbursement of such vast 
sums of money. I have no doubt that the same thing 
was true before the war. The general impression is that 
the government pays more for her work performed, and 
loses more on her investments paid out than a private indi- 
vidual cr corporation ; but the fact is, she pays far less for the 
same work, and loses less on same amounts of money dis- 
bursed. Men pay largely for the honor of representing the 
State in any public capacity, and will work very cheap rather 
than lose this honor. 

Another danger of the immediate present is the compara- 
tive low estimate placed upon the ballot and all political 
action. To be called a Congressman or a politician to-day 
is almost charging a man with being a thief and a knave in 
the popular estimation. At least it is as much as to say, "Be 
on your guard." And this must change, or our best men, 
those we wish most to retain, will forever leave the paths of 
political life and all service of the State, which is probably 
the greatest of all sciences, inasmuch as true statesmanship 
includes all other culture and development. Civilization de- 
pends upon morality largely. Everything good in man leans 
on something better; the material leans on the intellectual, 
the intellectual upon the moral. Morality and intelligence are 
the keys that unlock the mysteries of statesmanship and his- 
tory. As long as education and morality pervade the masses 
of the people we are safe. 

Our national outlook to-day is very hopeful. Our eagle 
soars aloft with unfettered wing, and flies heavenward 
because he has a right to do so; and our flag lazily yet 
proudly unfurls itself to the breezes of every land, on this 
glad day, as the representative of the strongest, and yet the 
freest government on the earth, as the embodiment of all 
that is noble in government, honorable and fair in trade and 
commerce, and sacred and pure in religion. 

Befpre pur onward march all other systems tremble. Sher- 
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man's march to the sea captured London and Paris, Berlin 
and Vienna, no less than Columbia and Savannah. And the 
doubts of Turkey and sneers of all Europe were forever 
buried under the apple tree, when Lee surrendered to Grant 
at Appomattox. Our example is crumbling the thrones of 
the old world, faster than all the destroying forces of time. 
The idea of power in the people is spreading throughout the 
world, and is kindling a fire that shall consume in a wild 
conflagration, all kingly powers and purify all systems of 
government. Henry Clay, the gallant Harry of the West, 
rejoiced to be called the great American Commoner; and 
Gladstone, who recently reached the very pinnacle 
of political fame in England, was everywhere joyfully 
hailed as the great English Commoner; and the man 
D'Israeli, who is really the king of Great Britain, has 
not a drop of royal blood in his veins, but has 
worked himself up against the most bitter caste and 
prejudice, from among the common people; while Gari- 
baldi, the great apostle of Italian liberty, whether with 
sword in hand upon the battlefield, or following the plow 
on his own little farm, is hailed alike by the Lazzaroni of 
Italy, and by the scholars of England and Germany, as the 
great European Commoner. 

And the young, the hopeful, the large-hearted, the enthu- 
siastic, the scholars, the artists, the poets and authors; the 
wealthy, with their capital, and the laborers with their bone 
and muscle, are flocking from every part of the world to our 
limitless resources for the development of their powers, and 
to realize their hopes. They have seen our glory from afar, 
and are anxious to enjoy the blessings our flag bestows upon 
all its subjects. 

And now the nation stands purified, redeemed and united; 
and we celebrate this day with a better comprehension of 
what a boon we possess in our noble government, and how 
much we owe to our fathers of the Revolutionary era, and to 
our saviors who completed their work in the struggle of 1861. 
The two efforts must be taken together to comprehend and 
explain our systems and its workings. Our flag now floats 
on the bosom of every known water, its heaven-born stars 
indicating its hopes and aspirations, while its bloody stripes 
sadly tell of the sacrifices it has made, and will make, to 
perfect its theories and enjoy the fruition of its hopes. As 
the exemplar and savior of nations, it says to the oppressed 
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subjects of every nationality, in the ever sweet language of 
the Savior of the race, which fell so lovingly upon the ears 
of a weary and heart-sore humanity from the peaceful hill 
of Judea — "Come unto Me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." And this invitation is no 
idle vision of a fertile imagination, but a truthful and blessed 
reality. And the oppressed of every nation have heard it 
sounding over hill and mountain, river and ocean, and they 
are coming by thousands and by millions to receive rest from 
the burdens of over-crowded population; rest from priestly 
superstitions and oppressions; rest from the terrible burdens 
of kingly and caste governments; rest from the awful con- 
scriptions that support the large standing armies of the old 
world, and that feed the insatiate appetites of military chief- 
tains; rest in the freedom of conscience and protection of 
law which every man here enjoys; and rest, too, from the 
awful burdens of crushing poverty, for our vast domain 
promises endless plenty and prosperity to all. 

And there are those here who shall celebrate this day 
eighty years hence, when we shall have a hundred States, and 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred millions of people, the 
richest, the most prosperous and the most contented upon 
the face of the earth. When Canada and the British pos- 
sessions shall have joined hands with Mexico and the Gulf; 
when the frozen regions of the North shall be chained to the 
perpetual summer of the South. When the oceans shall 
be linked together by iron bands of travel and commerce, 
and shall dash their waves upon a united country, and God 
shall write in the rising spray on His bow of promise the 
perfection of all government and the perpetuity of our nation. 
And the people, men and women, shall be the source of all 
political power, and their flag, respected and beloved by 
every nation on the face of the earth, as sheltering many of 
their people, shall be the stars and stripes of America. 
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II. 

RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 

TRUE DEVELOPMENT IS EVER TOWARD THE LIGHT, BY 

THE PATHWAYS THAT NATURE, REVELATION 

AND OUR OWN EXPERIENCES POINT 

OUT TO US. 

"Out of the shadow of night 
The world moves." 

The subject assigned me is one of transcendent importance. 
You have had this season lectures upon physical, mental and 
moral training, and I am honored with an invitation to 
address you upon religious training. I need hardly say that 
I deem this branch of education one of the most important, 
as it has to do more particularly with God, and the infinite — 
with the future and immortality — with the more subtle forces 
of our being, the imagination and the spiritual, and with our 
happiness here and in the future. Having to do with these 
immaterial and intangible powers, it cannot be measured 
by our finite capacities. In its fullness, it is the highest and 
last attainment of our being; the flowering and ripe fruitage 
of the tree of knowledge. It is the effort of the finite, to 
grasp and comprehend the infinite. It is the following of the 
scattered rays of light that fall upon us from the experiences 
of the past — the inner consciousness of our own lives, and the 
various revelations of science, and the sacred books of the 
ages, back to the source of all light, the Maker of the uni- 
verse. Its roots find nourishment in our earliest experiences, 
and the tree grows with more or less rapidity, through all 
our lives, but its fruits can never be known until the gates 
are opened, and we see in the perfect light of the eternities, 
the full meaning of immortality. 

It presupposes an immortal existence. It recognizes a 
power superior to death, and believes in a God, who not 
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only rules the vast worlds of matter He has made; but also 
believes in Him, as always exercising a general or special 
influence and care over every subject He has made. It is 
infinite in its possibilities and is not bounded by the limita- 
tions of time and matter. 

It differs from moral training in that moral training 
and action have reference to this life and to our relations to 
our fellow-men here, while religious training relates to God 
and the future and to spiritual forces — the one moves God- 
ward and to the future; the other from man to man and in the 
present life. Moral action seeks to make us perfect in our 
relations to each other, in the family, in commerce, in the 
professions and pursuits of life and in communities of 
State and nation, while religious training strives to perfect 
us in love, the highest manifestations of God in the universe, 
that when the material shall fail, the spiritual may be pre- 
pared to meet its Author in His purity and enjoy Him forever. 
According to Paley, Bentham and Spencer, utility is the basis 
of morals. Strictly speaking, morality has to do with mo- 
ments, and hours, as we count time. The pallor of death 
chills it, and its mission closes at that hour. It fails to 
bridge the awful chasm that lies between this and the future 
life. Religion has to do, not only with the present, but also 
with the vast eons of an incomprehensible and never-ending 
future, and claims to span the abyss of death, with rainbows 
of beauty and glory that fill with delight the soul as it enters 
the dark valley, and by the touch of death is made immortal. 

It builds its claims to this inestimable gift to our race, upon 
philosophy, science, the inner consciousness, revelations and 
faith; and with confident assurance points ever to realms of 
bliss in glorious conditions of life, of which no adequate con- 
ception can here be formed or expressed, for all those who 
come within its limitations. Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to describe 
the conditions of the just made perfect. 

Its pledges are most ample, and are even soul-entrancing, 
if they can be fulfilled, and the inconceivable results received 
by any. It, however, is a promise, and its present vital power 
as a reformatory force in chaiacter, must ever rest upon the 
faith, or belief, in its methods and requirements, to attain 
its promised end. Faith, and belief, are all important factors 
in the problem, for the reason that it deals largely in forces 
supposed to be infinite, and reaches into infinite possibilities 
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that He beyond material proofs, and belongs to that realm 
of spiritual as distinguished from material powers. 

Finite reason can never prove infinite possibilities, nor can 
the spiritual be measured by the yard-sticks of material ob- 
servation. You might as well attempt to weigh the rain- 
bow, in the fish monger's scales, as to measure the emotions, 
or to limit the imagination, or the spiritual conceptions and 
experiences of the soul. 

Science has utterly failed to even count the stars of the 
material universe, and is dumb, or can only conjecture what 
lies beyond their shining depths. It can only see more stars, 
and more and brighter light, while history fails to tell us how 
old is our mother earth, or how long she will continue to 
bear and nourish her countless children. 

Where the finite touches the infinite, there is always need 
of faith or belief, and revelation, or all, to satisfy the longings 
of the human soul. And as long as there is anything we 
cannot understand, there will be faiths, beliefs and worships, 
of some kind. The prayer of the race has ever been a vast 
wail of fear, addressed to the supposed sources of strength — 
an expression of conscious guilt and weakness, to infinite 
strength and holiness. The great thinkers and actors, of all 
the past, come marching down the centuries, all seeking, 
in different methods, the solution of the same great problem, 
and striving to determine the relations of God to man, and 
this life to some future state. The Sun and Star Worshippers 
of Egypt and Persia, the shrewd philosophers of Syria, the 
sensitive, refined and idealistic Greeks, the brave, bold and 
ambitious Romans, satisfied only with i subjected world, the 
mystic and subtle reasoncrs of India, the calm, patient 
Chinese, the selfish, crafty Englishman, who claims to be the 
embodiment of all past civilizations, and all possible and 
future attainments, the speculative and metaphysical 
German, the musical and poetical Italian and Span- 
iard, the superstitious and over-truthful Aztec, the 
happy and conventional Frenchman, and the self-poised, 
confident, avaricious Jew — all these, in one form or an- 
other, seeking the solution of the same problem, from 
the beginning of the line of march in the unknown morning 
of time to the farthest limits of the future — unknown to the 
vast multitude of the indifferent, and the stragglers, these 
grand souls have been, and ever will be, guided by one light, 
and that is the light of revelation. That light emanates from 
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every source of truth, and falls only on such as are seeking its 
beneficent rays. Like the beauties of music, of painting, of 
sculpture, of mathematics, and all the charming forces of 
love and intellection, it comes only to such as seek it, and 
prepare themselves for its reception and enjoyment. It 
shines through nature, its first sacred book, it comes through 
the inner consciousness of the soul — and its beauties and 
powers are indescribable and known only to its possessors. 
It comes through every form of love, strength and beauty, 
through which God works among His intelligent subjects. 

Generally religious training is limited and confined to the 
creeds, the beliefs, and the theologies, prevalent in a given 
time and among a people. But in a broader sense, there are 
alwavs those who are far better than their creeds and theol- 
ogies, as well as multitudes who grovel with their puny muck 
rakes far below them, amid the dust and filth of things seen 
and felt by the material senses. 

Among the nobler lives it is not limited by any formulated 
creeds, or theologies ; but rising far above and beyond them, 
lays hold of, and appropriates every scattered ray of truth and 
love wheresoever found; and in unfeigned and worshipful 
obedience, follows it to the source of all truth, and love, God 
himself. 

The methods of religious training vary in different ages, 
in accordance with the prevalent theories and beliefs. It was 
thought right according to this rule, for Moses to slay all 
the heathen he could conquer. It was right for Cortez to 
destroy the superior civilization of the Aztecs, by orders of 
the priesthood of Spain, and in raising the cross on the 
temples of the Montezumas, to slay with the sword all who 
worshiped therein. For the Protestant to murder the Catho- 
lic, and the Catholic to slay the Protestant all over Europe, 
as each had the power. It was right for two hundred years 
to punish witchcraft with death, in Europe and America, ac- 
cording to the standards of judicial right then prevalent 
Even in our day the rebels and the loyal prayed the same 
God to destrov each other in our last civil war. But in the 
face of all this variation in methods, the great funda- 
mental principles underlying all religious teachings are the 
same in all ages. The confusion arises in the development 
and application of the principles. They always have to do 
with the infinite, the supernatural, the mysterious, and what 
are usually defined as the soul forces. 
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Most theologies presuppose the existence of a force called 
sin, and an evil influence, or personality, called Satan, which 
in a degree, has alienated the race from God and rectitude, 
and the purport of these theologies, or mysterious religious 
training, is to bring back the race to right spiritual relations 
with its Maker. The Jew, the Egyptian, the Buddhist, the 
Mohammedan, and the followers of Brahma, believed in the 
Omnipotence, the Omniscience and the sovereignty of God; 
and perhaps, to a limited extent, in His love. But that attri- 
bute of His character has been formulated as the most im- 
portant and most conspicuous in the more modern creeds 
and theologies, of what is called the new dispensation. The 
effect of the different systems of religious training has always 
been most marked on the character of the individual and 
national life. So well has their power been understood, that 
almost every aspirant for position and conquest has claimed 
that he was acting under the commands of the Deity, revealed 
directly to him, as in the claims of Moses, whose military 
orders were "thus saith the Lord" — or through the will of the 
gods, made known through the priesthood, as with the Per- 
sians and the Spaniards, in their conquest of Mexico. At 
that time success in the end of any enterprise, was called the 
voice of God, and justified the means, no matter how cruel, 
crafty, mean or unjust. The voice of God or His commands 
were not at fault. They never are. The difficulty in the 
hearing of men, and their interpretation, so easy was it, 
to call an opponent an enemy of God, and the utter 
destruction of the supposed enemies of God was the aim 
and the practice. Human life was of very little value, and 
brutal force and power were the weapons used by the Deity 
arid His subjects. 

Now human life is considered a part of the Deity himself, 
and worth saving through the redemptive theories of love. 

The old theologies, or systems of religious training, re- 
garded God as ruling nature and men from without, through 
fear, and arbitrary power; now He rules the race by the divine 
principles of love implanted in the individual soul and nature 
by established laws, beneficent and uniform in their actions. 
The old regarded miracles as a violation of nature. The new, 
as a variation of the divine habit, or as the working of a law 
of love eternal in its existence; but then, and perhaps now, 
not discovered Or understood by men, in its application to 
matter. 
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The old, regarded inspiration as a dictation by God, to 
men, of His will — the new, as a divine influence, or principle 
in the hearts of man. The old, feared God, as a King, who 
must be appeased at any sacrifice — the new reveres Him as a 
Father, with the loving affection and obedience of children. 
The old regarded punishments as inflicted by an angry Deity 
— the new, as the fruits of sin wrought in, and by the will of 
man. The old feared punishments in the future — the new 
dreads sin and its effects, here and in the hereafter. The 
old had great legard for the reputation, while the new looks 
for a perfected character. The old governed the race by 
laws inexorable, with penalties and fears ; the new, by faith, 
hope, love and a righteous life. The old offered carefully 
formulated creeds, to govern action, and most critical defi- 
nitions of God; the new loves and worships Him, as the 
Father of the race, and as transcending all definitions, and 
as being love itself. The old had confidence in their system 
of creeds and theories, while the new believes in the trans- 
forming power of a holy life. The old was cold, cheerless 
and judicial, while the new is merciful, and ever throbs with 
the highest force in the universe — an omnipotent love — 
warm, cheerful and beneficent. 

Under this mighty change of methods, which has been 
going on for centuries, the Godlike in the race is becoming 
the supreme power that animates individual and national 
life. Its beneficent effects are seen on every hand; so that 
war, the chief employment of the nations, and the almost 
only means of enforcing national policy in the earlier and 
middle ages, has now yielded to the peaceful adjudications 
of diplomacy, which respects the weak as well as the strong. 
Brutal force is superseded by the genial influences of affec- 
tion and love. Hospitals and asylums are provided for the 
unfortunate ; and sweet charity and sympathy strengthen and 
develop the noble characters of individual and national 
beneficence, where, a few centuries ago, these unfortunates — 
imbeciles and lepers of society — were considered as dead, and 
driven with stones to the caves and mountains, even from the 
gates of sacred Jerusalem. We now recognize the great 
truth, that he serves his Maker best who can render such 
service to his fellow-men as will produce the greatest amount 
of happiness to them. The selfishness of man has melted 
before a universal brotherhood of kindred interests, to such 
an extent, that, even the hideous caste lines by which, in the 
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former ages, selfishness sought to fence itself in and its neigh- 
bo^ out, are being removed from our homes and from our 
social life. Our age has heard the mute appeal of the voiceless 
servants of men, and has founded in all the marts of civil 
power societies for their protection, the same as India has 
done for ages, but our motive is a different one, and now 
even the horse, the noblest of the animal kingdom, is trained 
to his highest possible attainments without whip or spur, and 
is much more easily and effectually controlled through the 
gentler ministrations of love and affection applied to his 
better instincts. 

Wherever there is any self-respect an affectionate and 
loving appeal to it will be more successful than any applica- 
tion of brutal force in the building up and development of 
the latent forces. 

And the dear, sweet children, the choicest and purest gifts 
of Divine and human love, are no longer beat by brutal force 
into obedience to arbitrary and unnatural rules of conduct 
at school and at home. 

We blush for an age called Christian, among our own 
noble ancestry, but just gone into the immediate past, and 
vivid in the memories of many of us, when the most promin- 
ent thing that met the sensitive vision of innocent and trem- 
bling children in the school-room was the master's rod, the 
cruel ferule and the long whips that were constantly used to 
enforce an obedience that should have been cheerful, loving 
and spontaneous. Nor have we forgotten the cruel instruc- 
tions of the school board of those days. "They need thrash- 
ing, whip them into obedience; break their wills; we will 
stand by you ;" and the saddest part of it is, that public senti- 
ment stood by the master and saw the helpless children, for- 
saken by parents and public sentiment, cruelly beaten, as was 
supposed, in the best interest of education. No misconcep- 
tion could be greater, and no Caesar or Nero more cruel than 
such a barbaric public sentiment, as would tolerate such a 
practice, which was utterly destructive of those fundamental 
principles of confidence, trust and affection, so essential in the 
relations of pupil and instructor. To-day we have no 
masters, but instructors, teachers and guides. The whip and 
the ferule are forever gone, and the scholar of to-day is 
greeted with affectionate smiles, cheered by kind and encour- 
aging words, his will force strengthened, instead of broken, 
and his school home made pleasant and attractive b^ &qntcss» 
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of beauty and acts of loving attention and sympathetic in- 
terest 

And yet, by such a comparison, we but faintly see how 
great have been the effects by this change in the methods of 
religious training, and how great has been the progress of 
this law of love. 

You have followed me patiently and are asking what share 
the instructor in the public schools of to-day has in the- use 
of these more favorable methods of religious training in the 
education of the children of our city and nation. Your 
opportunity is hardly surpassed even by the parent and home. 
You have the best of soil the world produces to plant the 
genial seeds of noble character, and nourish the flowering 
and the fruitage. You have the first fifteen or twenty years 
of life — always the best for educational purposes — for always 
frank, honest truthful, confiding, and full of enthusiasm and 
hope, as a rule. 

You are not expected or permitted to teach systems of 
theology, or creeds, and beliefs of any sect of religionists. 
But you are expected to inculcate and develop that which is 
far higher and better, the fundamental principle of all true 
religion — truth and honesty. With these, well understood in 
theory and constantly practiced in childhood and youth, all 
other essentials to a perfect character will come in due time. 

John Stuart Mill says: "Education includes whatever we 
do for ourselves, and whatever is done for us by others, for 
the purpose of bringing us nearer the perfection of our 
nature." In all its lines education is, therefore, an evolution, 
a development of powers possessed in a more or less dormant 
state, and not an accretion. It is the culture and strengthen- 
ing of, and a knowledge of the right use of our faculties of 
body, mind and soul. It is not cramming ourselves with 
the attainments of another; but the power to use our own 
forces to the attainment of the best results we are capable of 
reaching. Pilate's question, "What is truth ?" has been 
asked in every age since man became a reasoning being, and 
we may ask it again, and shall probably get no better answer 
than he received. But for our present purpose, we all know 
by either inspiration or intellection, what it means in practical 
life. Truth may be said to be a principle of rectitude, or a 
criterion by which we measure all our actions. And honesty 
is the measure of our fidelity in living up to the standards of 
truth, in all of our relations in life. Our conceptions of truth 
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will vary at times in our individual lives, and with no two will 
they appear to be exactly the same ; but this is no cause for 
apprehension, or excuse for want of honest effort to live up 
to its requirements. The law of growth in all departments of 
life necessitates a constant margin of incompleteness, and the 
great crime of every age is not so much improper conceptions 
of truth, as a lamentable failure to live up to its standards. If 
the standards of truth rise higher — as they ought to each day 
— then the honest effort to reach them should be more en- 
thusiastic, determined and persistent. Your mission, as re- 
gards religious training, is to hold up these standards of 
truth higher and higher, and to kindle the zeal of the ardent 
souls committed to your care to reach them by every means 
in your power. Everything brings forth after its kind. It 
is the root of the matter that determines the fruit. The most 
conspicuous sin of the age is dissimulation and downright 
dishonesty. It permeates all branches of social, political, 
commercial and religious life and practice, and begins largely 
in the family home circle and in the schools. It enters the 
very citadel of the soul, and seems to control the whole being. 
If the youth of our day can be taught to stand up to their 
convictions of truth, and every faithful effort encouraged, 
and the least feigning or dissimulation frowned down, the 
foundations of a good character will be laid. The practice 
of working scholars — of crowding them forward for passing 
grades — and the rivalries among teachers in this direction — 
all tend to untruthful and dishonest efforts on the part of 
pupils, and they soon learn that to pass the examination, 
or grade, is the thing aimed at, no matter at what expense of 
character or truthfulness. The examples held up as ideals 
often have the effect to make the pupil only an imitator — 
and instead of honestly working with his own faculties, he 
finds it convenient to borrow of another to help him through 
his lesson, and early imbibes the practice of using the powers 
of another instead of his own, which is fatal to all self-de- 
pendence and development, besides a fraud upon the other 
scholars and his teachers and parents. Fifteen years of such 
practice will make any one thoroughly dishonest and un- 
truthful, when any temporary advantage is to be gained by 
it. You hold the very gates to the city of true effort in your 
pupils' lives, and they cannot be too well guarded. It is 
the little foxes that destroy the vines. 
You will allow me, I trust, to suggest what you all kuow > 
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that your pupils are often helped, or hindered, by a look, a 
trivial act, a careless attitude, a sneer, a smile, a habit of dress, 
a wrong use of words, or an unpleasant or undignified atti- 
tude or bearing of the person. In fact your every act tends 
to strengthen or weaken the character of those subject to 
your influence. You are always under the white light of the 
severest criticism, because usually honest criticism. Your 
scholars, as a rule, look through honest eyes, and usually 
form wonderfully correct conclusions. They come to you 
prepared to obey and love you, and cheerfully to work with 
you. What a field for the highest and most lasting influence 
you have. If its burdens are heavy, the opportunities and 
rewards are past measure. No clergyman, or statesman, or 
even writer, has such a privilege, or can wield such an influ- 
ence. And when rightly and well used, the memory of those 
dear ones in the long years to come, amid the dusty conflicts 
of life's battles — in the sloughs of despond — on the Beulah 
hill-tops of success — in the cottages and palaces of future 
generations — from crushing sadness of defeat, and from the 
centers of influence and power — will bring up with love and 
gratitude, and with thanksgiving, the forms and forces and 
loving efforts of the faithful teachers; and the victories of 
to-day in the school-room will be rehearsed to loving ones 
around the fireside, and you will be held up as the chief 
inspiration to their successful efforts, and to you will be given 
the meed of praise. Verily, you shall have your reward. 

The Arabian stories tell us of ships pulled to pieces by the 
loadstone mountain, which drew the nails out of them as they 
approached. Love and sympathy are the magnets of the 
race, and will draw to pieces any opposing forces. The 
pupils must be magnetized by a higher and stronger force 
than they possess, and while this is hard often upon the 
magnetizer, yet it perfects the magnetized. This transmis- 
sion of force to all the parts from the higher to the lower is 
the law of life. 

St. Paul and Herbert Spencer agree as to the conditions of 
normal growth — the co-operative forces of the whole body 
fitly joined together and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth according to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part. Neander had two methods for imposing Chris- 
tian civilization upon the German barbarians. The one was 
to work downward through some single predominant power; 
the other, to work from within outward, from a multiplicity 
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of centers. Both can be most effectively used in the religious 
training of to-day ; the teacher's example, the predominant 
force working downward, and the child's truth and honesty 
working upward. Matthew Arnold says that "conduct -is 
three-fourths of life.** If there is any truth in this, the teacher 
who works for conduct works far more efficaciously than the 
one who labors for intelligence alone. Ethical doctrines 
must be translated into the social, intellectual and spiritual 
life to become operative among the people. 

Hugh Miller in his dream that the rose could be soon 
lifted to exalted plains of life by education, and Jeremiah, the 
old Hebrew prophet, when he said to his people, "Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? Then 
may ye also do good who are accustomed to do evil," were 
both greatly mistaken as to the laws of education in all its 
lines. It cannot be obtained suddenly or in brief spaces of 
time, as Miller would intimate; nor is it impossible, as the 
prophet Jeremiah would have us infer. But it is a normal 
harmonious growth which is more or less rapid according 
to the environments amid which it is undertaken. The 
present is the time. The heart, soul and head forces the soil, 
and the endless future the time for the flowers and the fruits. 
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III. 

THE DARK AGES. 

THE CONDITION OF WOMAN IS THE MEASURE OF ALL 

CIVILIZATION. 

* 

"Out of the shadow of night 
The world moves into light: 
It is daybreak everywhere." 

— Longfellow. 

The central truth revealed in all history is the progress of 
the race. Not all generations are superior to their imme- 
diate successors; but as a whole are continually advancing, 
and will continue to improve until the consummation of 
human happiness. And he who cannot recognize this sub- 
lime truth of the ages fails to comprehend the import of 
history. Here and there are nations and periods of experi- 
ence, which may seem to conflict with this assertion ; but the 
whole scope of the race in its ever varying and yet ever 
monotonous career will sustain the claim that the movement 
is ever onward and upward. 

In the brief time allotted us we cannot enter as much into 
detail as would under other circumstances seem desirable, 
and can only specially instance the greatest exception in 
the written history of the race, which from its extended 
period of time, and the widespread influence it excited, might 
seem to overthrow this rule of progress. 

It matters not what era or nation we select, whether the 
most brilliant or depraved, we shall find the same principles 
contending for the supremacy, and the results always con- 
summate with the opportunities afforded. Adam and Eve's 
life, and yours and mine, were and are, in all their essential 
manifestations much the same. The Egyptian and Ameri- 
can, in the main elements of their individual and national life, 
are as nearly alike as two apples, or boarding school girls. 
The principal difference is one of degree and not of kind. 
This must necessarily be so, as human nature, the prime 
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factor in the problem, is ever the same. Ever limited by 
finite powers, yet ever filled with infinite aspirations and 
hopes. Capable at best when surrounded by the most 
favorable circumstances of reaching only indefinite results, 
which are seldom entirely satisfactory. 

Philosophers, by common consent, have divided the life 
of man into his physical, intellectual and moral experiences. 
The support of the physical life, or the food question, is 
always the primal consideration. After that leisure is 
obtained for the care and culture of the intellect and the 
moral life. And this law is equally true of the community — 
the nation and the race. After the wants of the body are 
supplied, then the mind and the soul forces begin to act, 
and in their action exhibit the greatest and only achieve- 
ments of men worthy of our especial consideration at this 
time. Intelligence and morality are the keys that unlock the 
mysteries of the ages. The governing force — the controlling 
and directing power, lies always in the plane of the intellect- 
ual and moral powers, and nothing is clearer than that all 
the earlier eras of human experience have been molded by 
the faiths, the beliefs, the superstitions, the fears and the 
imaginations of men rather than their reason. And this 
is equally true where they act in masses and through 
associated efforts. 

That there is an irresistible and everlasting march from 
evil to good — from lower to higher planes of life, is evident 
from the fact that nations widely separated by impossible 
barriers of nature, by, to them, trackless oceans and vast 
periods of time, unaided by any of the modern appliances of 
locomotion and scientific attainments, have reached the more 
important and fundamental principles of theology and 
science, and have evolved from their own inherent powers 
and experiences the noblest principles that animate and 
control the race. The recognition of a Supreme Maker or 
luler of the Universe, the attributes of this Deity, the rewards 
bestowed, or in reservation for the good and the punish- 
ments for the evil, are similar, if not identical, unmistakably 
showing either a common origin or a common inspiration. 
That it must be the latter is the voice of history. The 
doctrines in their broader significance of Socrates and Plato, 
of Job, and probably the early Egyptians, of the Brahmins 
and the so-called savages of nearly every age, and of the 
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Aztecs and early Peruvians, are almost identical in their 
formulations into creeds and beliefs, of their aspirations, their 
hopes and their fears; while many of the scientific attain- 
ments are such as to demonstrate their inherent capacity for 
an almost unlimited development. 

I need instance but one example of this now very gener- 
ally accepted truth to indicate that this spontaneous develop- 
ment of the race is not an accident, but is a part of the 
organization of man, and of society, and grows out of his 
necessities and possibilities. The Aztecs of America, the 
Mexicans and the Peruvians before their splendid civiliza- 
tion was forever destroyed by the cruel sword of Spain, are 
the only examples to which we refer. Isolated as they were 
in their primeval home from all the influences of the old 
world, and at times when their very existence on the conti- 
nent on which they lived and wrought was unsuspected and 
unknown, they had attained to the same general results in 
the fundamental principles of religious, social and scientific 
life that were possessed in the most favored nations of the 
old world. They had reached the strongest and best form 
of government known at that period of history, and had 
decked their monarch with a golden crown, resplendent with 
precious gems. He had his privy council, and his lords, who 
held the lands under the obligations of military service. They 
had the same division of governmental powers, the legisla- 
tive, the judicial and the executive, which are the boast of 
our own period. The legislative power was vested in the 
monarch, and he was subject to the laws of the land. 
The judges held their term of office independent of him, 
and were not liable to be removed by him. They had their 
written code of laws, and marriage was, as with us, a civil con- 
tract, and divorces were obtained with difficulty. No 
attorneys advertised their quick and easy procurement as a 
specialty, with the fee after the decree was obtained. Slavery 
was recognized for prisoners of war, debtors and criminals; 
but no man could be born a slave. No distinctions of caste 
were permitted, and the people stood upon the same social 
level. They had a postal system of carriers who could make 
200 miles a day. The military system was in possession of 
the nobility, and was supported by taxation on produce and 
manufactures. The army was divided into corps of 10,000 
each, and into regiments of 400, while they animated and 
cheered their men with banners, and standards, and military 
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music. They had hospitals, army surgeons and a medical 
staff. The bees in the human hives of Europe, Asia and 
America were marshaled in the same way, gathered honey 
from the same flowers, and were building their comb and 
filling their cells in accordance with the same unerring 
instinct. 

Their worship was an imposing ceremonial. The common 
people, as in every age, had many Gods, but the higher and 
better educated classes were Unitarians, as we call them, 
believing in one omnipotent, invisible Creator. The God of 
War was the chief of their popular Deities, as through him 
the destinies of the race were arbitrated. He was honored 
with an immaculate conception, the same as Plato, Christ and 
Gotama. He was born of a virgin, by an immaculate con- 
ception of a ball of bright colored feathers floating in the 
air. They had a priesthood, which baptized for the purpose 
of washing away sins, and taught rewards and punishment 
in the life to come — a heaven for the good, and a hell of 
darkness for the evil. The priesthood descended by due 
degrees, and as is often the case, they were nearly 
equal in power to the Sovereign. The clergy could marry 
if they chose. They had their monasteries, and prayed three 
times a day and once at night. They practiced absolutions, 
vigils and penances, and all the usual ceremonies of a wise 
and well-ordered priesthood. 

The secrets of the people were extracted from them for the 
benefit of the ruling classes by the auricular confession. The 
priest gave absolution, and this was an acquittal for civil 
offenses in the eye of the law, while at the same time they 
controlled the public education, and thus held society firmly 
, in their grasp. They had an astronomical calendar; eighteen 
months constituted their year, with twenty days to a month, 
and five additional days to make the three hundred and sixty- 
five. Their month had four weeks and five days. The last day 
was market day. They had sun dials for determining the 
hour, and instruments for the solstices and equinoxes. The 
day consisted of sixteen hours, commencing at sunrise. The 
globular form of the earth was known to them, and they had 
made great advancements in agriculture, in the mechanic 
arts, in earthenware and in metallurgy. 

They were skilled weavers, and paid their debts in gold 
dust, pieces of tin and cocas, and they had no courts of 
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bankruptcy. Their women, with the instinct of the sex, did 
not work out of doors, but spent their time in spinning, 
embroidering, feather work, gossip and music, very much 
as the ladies of to-day. They washed before and after the 
meal, and were fond of and used perfumery. Intoxicating 
drinks were known to them, and, like us, they were fond of 
them and knew how to use them. They amused themselves 
with the theaters, festivals, music and the dance. 

At Tezcuco they had a council of music which exercised 
a censorship over works of philosophy, astronomy and 
history. The king's palace was a wonderful work of art 
Two hundred thousand men were said to have been employed 
in its building. Its harem was adorned with magnificent 
tapestries and feather works. Its gardens were filled with 
fountains, cascades, baths, statues, alabastus, cedar groves 
and a wilderness of choice flowers. The temple was crowned 
with a dome of polished black marble, studded with stars of 
gold and dedicated to the omnipotent, invisible God. "Let 
us," says one of their kings, "aspire to that heaven where 
all is eternal and where corruption never comes." I have 
referred minutely to the habits of life of these Aborigines 
of Mexico, to indicate their attainments and their grade, in 
what we call civilization; and will only refer to a few 
features of the Peruvian life, which was even higher in grade 
in some respects than the Mexican, and perhaps not lower 
in any. 

Their climate was unfavorable to great success under one 
form of government. For the most difficult problem of 
government has ever been to long rule people in greatly 
diverse temperature of climate, under one form and the same 
government. Their climate had all the varieties of tempera- 
ture, from the hottest portion of Southern Europe to the 
extremities of Lapland. In the mountains of Peru it was 
said that a man could see all the stars of the heavens and 
all the families of the planets. 

All the sides of the mountains were gardens and terraces, 
and a system of irrigation was carried on by a most elaborate 
and gigantic scale of canals and aqueducts ever known. 
They had gardens and orchards above the clouds and flocks 
of llamas higher up in the regions bordering on perpetual 
snow. Two military roads traversed the entire empire, one 
on the plateau and one along the shore. The former nearly 
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two thousand miles long, crossing mountains of snow, thrown 
over ravines, tumbling rocks, and scaling precipices by means 
of staircases. Suspension bridges were often used, made by 
cables constructed of osier or magury fibers. Some of these 
cables were as thick as a man and two hundred feet long. 
This road was twenty feet wide, faced with flags covered with 
bitumen, and had milestones erected all the length of it. The 
shore road was built on an embankment with a clay parapet 
on each side and lined with shade trees. Piles were driven 
where necessary. Every five miles they had post houses. 
Humboldt says of these roads, they were the most useful and 
stupendous ever erected by man. Cuzco was the capital and 
residence of the Inca. It contained streets, squares, bridges 
and fortresses surrounded by turreted walls and subterranean 
galleries, by which all important parts of the town could be 
reached. 

The Inca represented the temporal and spiritual power of 
the domain. He was the descendant of the sun and god of 
the nation. He made the laws, imposed the taxes, raised 
armies, appointed and removed the judges at his pleasure. 
He traveled in a Sedan chair, ornamented with gold and 
emeralds, over roads swept, strewn with flowers, and amid 
an atmosphere ladened with perfumes. His palace at Yucay 
was described by the Spaniards as a fairy scene, filled with 
the choicest works of Indian art. Images of animals and 
plants filled every niche of the vast corridors and adorned the 
walls on every side. It had endless labyrinths of gorgeous 
chambers and shady nooks for quiet retirement. Its baths 
were golden bowls, and it was embosomed in artificial forests 
and flowers. The ladies and concubines of the palace spent 
their time in beautifully furnished chambers, or gardens 
adorned with fountains, grottoes and bowers. All that could 
please the eye, gratify the senses or enchant the ear seemed 
gathered in this home of beauty and palace of luxurious 
splendor. The religioif of the people was sun worship; but 
the higher classes recognized the existence of the Almighty 
God, believed in the resurrection of the body and a future 
life. They embalmed the dead and had no less than fotir 
thousand priests and fifteen hundred vestal virgins to care 
for the temple service, and from the most beautiful of these 
virgins the palace of the Inca was constantly replenished. 

We need speak no further of the attainments of these 
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Peruvians and Mexicans to indicate the results of this spon- 
taneous civilization. 1 Other examples might be given, but 
none, perhaps, where so noble a type of life was attained, 
where the evidence of complete isolation and entire fFeedom 
from outside influence of other nations is so complete. Nor 
are others needed, for it is evident from history that the spirit 
of truth broods over the race at all times, as the spirit 
of the Creator in the beginning, ever bringing order, peace 
and beauty out of chaos and confusion. That the secret of 
happiness lies in the knowledge of laws that are universal, 
and in implicit obedience to their inexorable demands. This 
spirit of truth reaches first the moral man, acting upon what 
we call the moral nature, and through this quickening the 
whole being into life and activity. And the condition of the 
race as a whole, or of any nation, or period of time, is 
measured by its moral standards and its spiritual concep- 
tions. Stoicism, Platonism, the Egyptian philosophies, 
Mohammedanism, European and Jewish Christianity, and 
other religions involving the same elements of faith, and 
action in the same, or modified forms, and all pertaining to 
the religious life of man, have been the guiding moral forces 
of the race. And in their age and nations have controlled its 
thought and activity. If then we are correct in our assump- 
tions, that the race has been governed through its religious 
or moral nature, we are prepared to inquire what were the 
causes of that period of European history, known as the 
"Dark Ages'* extending from about the fifth century, or the 
establishment of barbarism, to the revival of learning, about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

For the purposes of this discussion we shall consider the 
morals and the intellect of the people as the controlling forces, 
and shall only look at those, assuming that the government, 
the social, intellectual and the scientific condition of the 
people, is the natural resultant thereof. 

A distinguished historian ( 2 A. D. Sismondi) — and I 
think theologians generally coincide with his statements, 
has divided the history of the church, or the ruling moral 
power of Europe at that time, into three distinctive eras, or 
historic epochs. The first, the era of morals, was of com- 
paratively short duration. The second, the era of orthodoxy, 

i Draper's Intellectual Development of Europe, p. 454. 
* History of European Morals, Leckey, Vol. 2, p. 229. 
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culminating in the sixth or seventh century, and the third 
era that of indulgencies and of munificence to monasteries, 
extending from the sixth pr seventh century down to the 
Reformation in the fifteenth century. The first of the three 
periods, that of morals, exerted less influence upon the people 
than either of the others ; because society was in an exceed- 
ingly transitory state. The Jewish theocracy was shaken to 
its very center and rapidly crumbling before the advance of 
Christianity and Mahommedanism, and the tendency toward 
pantheism and the theologies of the Greeks and ^Romans. 
Neither Christianity nor the claims of Mohammed had be- 
come sufficiently unified and crystallized into form and cere- 
mony, to command and receive the homage and support that 
they afterward attained. We are therefore more directly 
interested in the second and third eras, those of orthodoxy 
and indulgencies. 

In the second salvation depended on what a man believed, 
and not in what he really was, as in the first. Hence, what 
religion there was, was very largely speculative in its char- 
acter and theoretical, and had little to do with the practical 
life of its possessor, and was pregnant with fearful results for 
the people. From about the seventh century to the twelfth 
was an era of almost absolute darkness to Europe. The 
theological ideal of unquestioning faith or belief and of per- 
fect unanimity was all but realized, and found its root in the 
assumption that ignorance was the mother of faith. 

The central principle of these two eras was the doctrine 
of the infallibility of the head of the visible church upon the 
earth. That he was God's vice-gerent among men, the medi- 
atorial theory pushed to its extreme, if not legitimate results, 
led of necessity to some one man or council of men as the 
ultimate arbiter of men's opinions, and based upon the com- 
mands of Christ himself to Peter and his successors. 1 

As early as A. D. 193 this doctrine was assumed and 
steadily maintained through the succeeding centuries, but did 
not become specially characteristic until about the fifth cen- 
tury. This dogma was the death of all thought — all mental 
activity and all investigation upon those subjects which 
exercise a controlling destiny over the race. The full force 
of this teaching cannot be fully appreciated at this day. We 

iKlng James Bible, Matthew xxviii., 19 and 20, and King James 
Bible, Mark xiv., 15 and 16. 
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must remember that the means of intellectual development 
were becoming rapidly less and less, the very fountains were 
dried up, and every hillside rivulet soon ceased, in the steady 
and rapid decline of Roman civilization, and the absorption 
of all the knowledge and sources of it by the priesthood, and 
the fading relics of a once magnificent military spirit and 
power. The only person who for centuries rose to any con- 
siderable civil and military distinction, and who in any sense 
checked the priests, was Charlemagne. He reigned for about 
fifty years, most of which was spent in subjugating Western 
Europe, and even he fell into complete sympathy with the 
leading tenets of their faith and practice. 

In the Church of St. Peter at Rome, on Christmas Day, 
Pope Leo III., A. D. 800, placed on his head a diadem, amid 
the acclamations of the people, shouting "Long life and 
victory to Charles, the most pious Augustus, Crowned by 
God, the great pacific Emperor of the Romans." 

His head and body were anointed with holy oil and he 
was saluted by the Pontiff himself. 1 

In the consecration oath he promised to maintain the priv- 
ileges of the church. The title of "Emperor of the West" was 
very appropriate, for he ruled over France, Spain, Italy, 
Germany and Hungary, or the territory out of which these 
nationalities sprang. 

The sword was the chief element of his power, and with 
it he had succeeded in consolidating an empire of vast pro- 
portions. He attempted universal domain by marriage with 
the queen of Constantinople in the East and by forcing 
Roman Christianity through the sword upon the barbarians 
of the West. He carried into execution the penalty of death 
which he had affixed to the crimes of refusing baptism, false 
pretense of baptism, relapse into idolatry, murder of a priest 
or a bishop, human sacrifice and the eating of meat at Lent. 
His sword and victorious armies were the convincing mis- 
sionaries of his faith. He was brave, ambitious, intelligent 
and bloodthirsty, combining within himself the luxurious 
sensuality of the East with the cruelty and heroism of the 
West. He is said to have had nine wives and as many con- 
cubines, 2 and while he has been called the Christian emperor 
and preserver of the church, yet candor compels us to say 

1 Draper's Intellectual Development of Europe, p. 275. 
^Draper's Intellectual Development of Europe, p. 277. 
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that we find very little in his life or character that resembles 
even what are supposed to be the fundamental principles cf 
the Christian system. 1 The union of Church and State, which 
he accomplished, soon worked the ultimate destruction of 
both. 

After his death (A. D. 814) the imbecile character of his 
son Lcuis gave the priesthood their coveted opportunity. 
The division of the empire of Charlemagne into the French 
and German nationalities led to the decomposition of all 
governmental order, and the political chaos that followed led 
to the complete supremacy of the one man power. The decline 
from this period was very rapid, and for five hundred years 
the power and wealth and culture of Europe lay in the hands 
of the feudal barons and the priests, and a long night of 
decay and death settled upon the nations. All the better 
influences of associated effort, and of the overshadowing 
power of governmental forms seemed lost among the people. 
Each lord or baron protected himself and his possessions by 
the number of retainers he was able to support. Hence grew 
into prominence that power called chivalry or knighthood, 
with which for five hundred years was lodged all there was of 
civil and military power of those darkened centuries. Through 
the influence of the monks the regular organized military 
spirit died out, and the only object of law seemed to be to col- 
lect the largest possible revenue for the ruling powers from 
the suffering and oppressed people. The necessity of legisla- 
tion seemed to have ceased as every effort of the people was 
defeated by the ruling classes, and events were left to drift 
to their own inevitable results. All commerce ceased save 
as conducted by traveling peddlers with their packs. Law 
and order were destroyed, and trial by battle and the ordeals 
by fire and boiling water determined the guilt or innocence 
of criminals. Working miracles constituted the evidences of 
piety among the priests and the people, and whoever died 
without bequeathing a portion of their property to the church 
died without the sacrament, and forfeited the rites of Chris- 
tian burial. The high and nobler sentiments of honor and 
truth seemed forever buried beneath the tremendous weight 
of the accumulated frauds and superstitions of that era. 
Perjury was a universal sin among all classes, and its blight- 

iDraper's Intellectual Development of Europe, p. 277. 
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ing effects were felt in every order of society. The chief and 
almost only occupation was hunting and falconing, in which 
all classes, ages and sexes, seemed constantly to practice as' 
a business and an amusement, when not actually engaged in 
war. Travelers in many places were waylaid, plundered of 
their goods and murdered or sold into slavery, or compelled 
to pay exorbitant ransoms for their lives and liberty. 

But lamentable as was the social, the commercial, the civil 
and intellectual condition of the people, their moral status 
was infinitely worse, and was the true cause of the death of 
the civilization of this era. A brief survey of the condition of 
.the priesthood will indicate what must have been the fate of 
the people, while the history of the priesthood was at times 
very imposing, and filled with many noble names and bril- 
liant men; yet generally their biographies were infamous, 
and such as to cause the religious reader of to-day to wonder 
at the possibilities of the teachers of morals in those degen- 
erate times. 

My apology for referring to this is that we may see into 
what depths the race had sunk, and to trace more clearly the 
causes that lead to such disastrous results. Some* might say 
that the interests of religion would require that the mantle 
of oblivion forever rest upon the moral delinquencies of the 
men and the age; but honesty is a prime requisite of good 
morals, and our subject demands truth in every statement. 
The claim of the infallibility of the Pontiff, the vicar of Christ, 
necessarily thrusts his personal relations upon us, as we seek 
for the sources of the moral depravity of that period. 

Hallam says that the learning and the learned of the dark 
ages must be understood as being within the pale of the 
clergy. Contracts were usually made verbally for want of 
ability to write them out. In almost every council the igno- 
rance of the clergy formed a subject for reproach. It is 
asserted of one held in A. D. 992 that scarcely a single person 
was found in Rome who knew the first elements of letters. 
Not one priest in a thousand in Spain about the time 
of Charlemagne could address a common letter of salu- 
tation to another. In England, Alfred declares that 
he could not recollect a single priest south of the 
Thames, the most civilized part of England, at the 
time of his accession, who Understood the ordinary 
prayers or could translate Latin into the mother tongue. 
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Books were very scarce, and from about the close of the 
seventh century, after the conquest of Alexandria, when the 
importation of the Egyptian papyrus into Europe almost 
ceased, to the close of the eleventh century, when the art of 
making paper out of cotton rags seems to have been intro- 
duced, there was a very great scarcity of writing material. 
Parchment was very scarce and expensive, and a habit pre- 
vailed of erasing a manuscript in order to write again on the 
same skin, which greatly retarded any literary efforts on any 
extended scale. The preservation of the Latin tongue by the 
priesthood was all that saved any of the relics of the Roman 
literature in Europe. 1 Bad as were the monasteries in their 
immediate influence upon the people, they were nevertheless 
the repositories of all that was preserved of the wonderful 
art, science and literature of the noble Greeks and Romans 
that remained in Europe. An isolated instance of depravity 
can in any age hardly be considered as a type of the race, 
yet in any period of ignorance and superstition the leaders 
are a fit type of the state of the followers, as culture and 
morality work down from the leaders among the people. 
While in an age of reason they work up from the people, 
emanating largely from them, and influence and control their 
nominal leaders, and the era we now consider is not an excep- 
tion to the rule. 

In A: D. 757, after the death of Pope Paul I., the Duke of 
Nepi compelled some bishops to consecrate Constantine, one 
of his brothers, as Pope. But the electors subsequently chose 
(A. D. 768) Stephen IV., and the usurper and his adherents 
were severely punished. The eyes of Constantine were put 
out, the tongue of Bishop Theodore was amputated and he 
left to die in a miserable dungeon. The relatives of Pope 
Adrian seized his successor, took him into a church near at 
hand and attempted to put out his eyes and cut off his tongue. 
Boniface VI. (A. D. 896) was deposed from the deaconate, 
and again from the priesthood -for his immoral and lewd life. 
After cutting off the hand of one of his antagonists, the nose, 
fingers and tongue of others, he was killed by the man whose 
wife he had seduced. 

John the XIII. was strangled in prison, Benedict the VIII. 
was starved to death in a jail, John the XIV. was secretly put 

ipajlam's Middle Ages, p. 575, 
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to death in the dungeons of the Castle of St. Angelo. At this 
time the historian tells us that the sentiment of respect in 
Rome for the Pontiff had become extinct. In A. D. 1033 
Benedict the IX., a mere boy of less th:»n twelve years of age, 
was raised to the apostolic throne. Of this Pontiff one of his 
successors, Victor III., declared that his life was so foul, so 
shameful, so execrable, that he shuddered to describe it. 

The people at last, unable to bear longer his adulteries and 
homicides, rose against him, and despairing of maintaining 
himself he put up the papacy to auction, and it was actually 
purchased by a presbyter named John, who became Gregory 
VI. (A. D. 1045.) 1 But the depths were not yet reached. 

In A. D. 1 171 the Abbott elect of St. Augustine was 
found on examination to have seventeen illegitimate children 
in one village. The Abbott of St. Pelays in Spain in A. D. 
1 1 30 was proved to have kept no less than seventy concu- 
bines. Henry III., Bishop of Liege, was deposed in 1724 for 
having sixty-five illegitimate childreh. 2 During this period 
the nunneries were like brothels, and vast multitudes of in- 
fanticides were so prevalent that strict enactments were made 
that they should not be permitted to live with their mothers 
and sisters, 8 and the confessional was constantly in use for 
the purposes of debauchery. 

An Italian bishop of the tenth century declared that if he 
should enforce the canons against unchaste persons admin- 
istering the ecclesiastical rites of the church, no one would 
be left except the boys, and if he were to enforce the canons 
against bastards, even these must be excluded.. A tax on 
the clergy for keeping concubines was systematically levied 
for several centuries by the ruling princes, and the atrocious 
immoralities of the monasteries were known to all the peo- 
ple. 4 But enough has been said to show to what ex- 
treme depths the teachers and the people had sunk in civil, 
social and moral life. It is not strange that in the tenth 
century there was a general expectation that the world was 
coming to an end, or at least ought to ; and that the doctrine 
of total depravity of the race found many firm believers and 
ardent supporters. 

1 Draper's Intellectual Development of Europe, pp. 282-283. 
^History of European Morals, Leckey, Vol. 2, p. 350. 
^History of European Morals. Leckey, Vol. 2, p. 351. 
'Htotory of European Morals, Leckey, Vol. 2, p. 249« 
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But another cause of the dark ages, and more final in its 
nature, but somewhat secondary in its development, 
as when connected with the doctrine of the infallibility 
it found its greatest results, was the condition of 
woman in the theologies of the day, and as a moral 
element among the people and the view taken of 
marriage by the priesthood. They were the moral exem- 
plars of that era. As vice-gerents of God, the clergy strive 
to imitate the life of Christ while upon earth. This originally 
gave a prominence to the doctrine of celibacy among them, 
which was afterward greatly enhanced by the considerations 
of missionary work. The old Jewish theory was incorporated 
into their dogmas of faith and action, and woman was con- 
sidered the original cause of sin. As early as the fourth 
century it was recognized as criminal for the clergy to marry. 
This theory and the teaching of the early fathers of the church 
was most fatal to all that we call moral and holy in the family 
and married relation. They represent woman "as the door 
of hell," as "the mother of all human ills." Asserting that 
"she should be ashamed at the very thought that she is a 
woman/' That she should live in continual penance on 
account of the crimes she has brought upon the world. She 
should be ashamed of her dress since it is the memorial of 
her fall, and she should be especially ashamed of her beauty, 
for it is the most potent instrument of her Deamon. 1 

Women were forbidden by a provincial council in the 
sixth century on account of their impurity to receive the 
eucharist into their naked hands, and hence the practice of 
receiving the wafer upon the tongue to the present day. 
This monstrous theory of the inherent sinfulness of women, 
and the criminality of marriage in the clergy, had a most dis- 
astrous effect upon the people. The better classes of women" 
under the baneful influences of these teachings, which 
claimed to be infallible, sought the nunneries and retirement 
from the more active duties of life. And the clergy, in whom 
lay the culture and education of the age, being forbidden to 
marry, only the lower classes, the vicious and the uneducated, 
were left to inter-marry and perpetuate the race. Only one 
result could be expected — the rapid and constant decline and 
decay of all the nobler powers of the race. When we remem- 

iHistory of European Morals, Leckey, Vol. 2, p. 358. 
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ber that this continued for some eight to ten centuries, the 
Dark Ages are no mystery, but the legitimate result of natural 
laws. The mystery being that there should have been recup- 
erative power enough left to rise again from such depths of 
depraved thought and action. 

As women, in the popular theology of the Jews, and largely 
among the Greeks and Romans, and the consequent 
degraded estimate in which she was held, contributed greatly 
to the decline of the race in the Dark Ages, so a change of 
sentiment of the people in reference to her is the first indica- 
tion of the recuperative power of the people in Europe. This 
is first manifested in a movement of considerable power in 
the order of knighthood, a branch of the chivalrous power 
of that age, and in fact all the organized civil power there 
was for some 500 years. The origin of this sentiment, of a 
more favorable view of women, was among the Pagans and 
barbarians of that age, and more particularly among the 
Germans. They, with better reason and truer instinct, attri- 
buted sin in the race to other causes than to women alone. 
They were inclined to treat her as a rather essential part of 
the race, and to place her, as far as the depraved sentiments 
of that age would admit, on something of an equality with 
man. While they believed with all modern philosophers 
that she has contributed her part to the general sufferings 
and misery of the race, yet they were too manly and honor- 
able to attribute to her the origin and all the results of sin 
in the world. The light-haired races, of which the Germans 
have always been conspicuous, are controlled more by reason, 
while the dark-haired races are more influenced by senti- 
ment, impulse and emotion. One of the oaths taken when 
tbey received the honor of knighthood is sufficient to indicate 
• this changing sentiment, and that it had become a part of 
the very spirit and character of the ruling military power of 
the age. This honor was conferred by the petty princes and 
barons, in whose service the knight was for the time being 
employed. "Sir, you that desire to receive the honor of 
knighthood swear before God and this Holy Book that you 
•will not fight against his majesty that now bestoweth the 
order of knighthood upon you. You do also swear to main- 
tain and defend all ladies, gentlemen, widows and orphans. 
And you shall shun no adventure of your person in any war 
wherein you shall happen to be " 
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This organization was the first, at least for a thousand 
years, and perhaps in history, of any ruling importance that 
placed the ladies on an equality with the men. And it is 
significant as indicating the spirit of this noble organization, 
whose very name has stood in all subsequent history, and 
stands to-day as the synonym of gallantry, honor and purity. 

St. Bernard says of them in the eleventh century: "They 
were full of self-denial, frugality, modesty, purity and brav- 
ery. Their arms their only finery, they used with courage, 
not dreading either the numbers or the strength of their 
enemies." An uncourteous knight was an anomaly and an 
anachronism. Courtesy was always the proper attribute of 
a knight and protection of the weak his particular duty. But 
when a woman became the object of their efforts, they were 
heightened to a wonderful pitch of enthusiasm. In France, 
the fountain of chivalry, and whose people are still marked 
the world over, as the best exemplars of its spirit, there 
appears to have been little of jealousy shown in their treat- 
ment of women. The Romance of Perceforest tells of a 
feast of eight hundred knights, each of whom had his lady 
eating off his plate. To eat off of the same plate was then a 
usual mark of gallantry -or friendship. All comparison be- 
tween the two was obviated, and "the love of God and the 
Ladies," was enjoined as a single duty. He who was true 
and faithful to his mistress was held sure of salvation in the 
■ theologies of the castle, though not of the cloister. This 
change is the more significant, "as in a rude state of manners, 
and amid ignorant and superstitious people in all ages, 
woman has not full scope to display those fascinating powers 
with which nature has so bountifully endowed her. But 
where a taste for the more elegant enjoyments of wealth and 
culture characterize a people, she appears to best advantage, 
and her policy and delight are ever to encourage them, until 
she obtains the ascendency, at first in the lighter hours and 
then in the more serious occupations of life." 1 

This change rapidly and surely prepared the way for the 
purity and stability of the family relation, which is the bul- 
wark and foundation of the civil, intellectual and moral 
development of the race. 

The crusades commenced by Peter the Hermit in A. D. 

iHaUam's Middle Ages, p. 638. 
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1095, though a failure ultimately as to their intended objects, 
after the loss of over five millions of their deluded victims, 
were fruitful of good in a very unexpected way, and threw 
ajar the gates of the approaching day that was slowly dawn- 
ing upon that long night of darkness. The knights who 
through pity on the misguided crusaders volunteered to 
become a military escort for them, and to aid them in their 
battles, soon mingled with the members of the various secret 
orders of the East in Syria, Greece, parts of Arabia and Pales- 
tine, who were the repositories of the literature and what 
there was of art and science and worthy tradition in those 
countries. 

On their return to Europe they brought back with them 
the treasures of wisdom, which they had thus garnered in 
the East. The first exhibition of their possession of eastern 
culture was in the use of their architecture. Its special forms 
became at once prominent, and have remained so ever since, 
demonstrating the force of the movement. They were "the 
castellated," used in building castles and forts for defense; 
"the palatial," used in the construction of the palaces of the 
kings and royalty; and "the ecclesiastical," used in the 
erection of churches, monasteries,- temples and cathedrals. 
In less than a century after the first crusade over six hundred 
of these beautiful and massive structures, combining the 
elegance and beauty of the East, with the strength and 
durability of the west, were erected in southern and western* 
Europe. And they are to-day the most prominent objects 
of interest and pride of that land, still defying the ravages of 
time, and the innovation of modern inventions. This move- 
ment was very beneficial in arousing thought and in stimu- 
lating commerce, and in bringing to the people new theories 
of civil and social life. It opened the doors of the East, and 
its manners and more luxurious and permanent civilization 
broke in upon their winter of decay and death, with full 
spring time effect. But as yet it was only the April sunshine, 
the swelling bud, and not the full summer heat with its flow- 
ers and fruits. The greatest effect of the movement was that 
from it the people learned again the value of associated 
effort. They had always had the power; but had lost the 
wisdom to combine and control it. And this germ led in 
due course of time to their political liberty. The next 
great step forward was a scientific and geographical 
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one — the era of discoveries, only two of which it is neces- 
sary to notice. According to the early geography of the 
earth, it was a flat surface surrounded by the waters of the 
oceans — on whose yielding borders rested the crystalline 
dome of the sky. This theory in tke absence of any positive 
proof to the contrary was supported mainly by passages 
from the Holy Scripture perversely wrested from their proper 
meaning. A popular geographer (Cosmas Indicophustes), 
whose work had been authority for nearly eight hundred 
years, disposes of the spfrericity of the earth by demanding 
of its advocates "how in the day of judgment men on the 
other side of the globe could see the Lord descending 
through the air?" But there were strong doubters, always 
essential to the discovery of truth, who believed in and advo- 
cated the sphericity of the earth. 

Columbus, the first successful demonstrator of this truth, 
while he lay sick at Belen, heard an unknown voice whisper 
to him in a dream "God will cause thy name to be wonder- 
fully resounded through the earth and will give the keys of 
the gates of the ocean, which are closed with strong chains." 
In extreme poverty, majestic in form and presence, pale and 
careworn, with silver hairs, though only in the meridian of 
life, he asked alms at the gate of the Franciscan Convent 
near Palos, not for himself, but for bread and water for his 
little boy, his only child. This was in A. D. 1485, while on 
his way to the Spanish Court to implore aid for his voyage of 
discovery, that more than fulfilled his dream. After much 
entreaty and delay, his suit was referred to a council at 
Salamanca, before whom his doctrines were opposed by the 
teachings of the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Prophecies, the 
Gospels, the Epistles, and the writings of St. Chrysostom, St. 
Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Gregory, St. Basil and St. 
Ambrose, whose teaohings had been hitherto considered 
infallible being specially preserved from error. And, more- 
over, said the Council, his theory of the rotundity of the 
earth was contrary to reason. For if he should depart from 
Spain "the rotundity of the earth would present a kind of 
a mountain, upon which it would be impossible for htm to 
sail, even with the fairest of winds." And thus he could 
never get back again. But after seven long years of heroic 
effort, and bitter disappointment, seizing a favorable oppor- 
tunity after a successful battle, and while on the field of 
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victory he succeeded in getting his commission of authority 
from Frederick and Isabella by bearing one-eighth of the 
expense. This he was able to do through the aid of a wealthy 
family in Palos, and he was to have one-tenth of all he should 
discover. He made his voyage, discovered this continent, 
though it was then supposed that he had reached Asia by 
sailing west. This, however, was sufficient to overthrow the 
old doctrine and establish the sphericity of the earth, and to 
break forever the dogma of infallibility, which had chained 
the intellect of men for centuries. As an" immediate result 
of this discovery Spain, to take advantage of it, procured 
a bull from Pope Alexander VI., of date May, 1493, divid- 
ing the territory. Spain in the fullness of apostolic power 
received all lands west of, and south of, a line drawn from 
the Arctic to the Antarctic Pole, one hundred leagues west of 
the Azores. The donation was by authority of Almighty 
God, of whatever there was toward India; but saves the 
existing rights of any Christian princes. 

It forbids under pain of excommunication any trading 
in that direction, threatening the indignation of Almighty 
God, and his- holy Apostles, Peter and Paul, on all offenders. 
It directs the barbarians to be subdued and no pains to be 
spared to reduce the Indians to Spanish Christianity. And 
all this on the principle that all countries under the sun were 
subject of right to the papal disposal. Under this authority 
Spain commenced her bloody mission of destruction, until 
Mexico and Peru, far better nations in most respects than 
Spain, and many other tribes and nations were swept from 
the face of the earth. 

Bishop Chiapa declares that in his time more than fifteen 
millions of people had been exterminated by her cruel power. 
Neither age, sex nor condition was spared on the theory 
that these unfortunates who could not trace their origin to 
Adam were not members of the human family. The discov- 
ery of Columbus completely revolutionized commerce, oblit- 
erated all former geographical theories and threw the whole 
of Europe into a state of the most intense excitement and 
activity. But its full effect upon the doctrine of the infallibil- 
ity was not appreciated, until Magellan had made his voyage 
of discovery around the world. He did not live to complete 
it, but his brave lieutenant, Sebastian El Cano, did. In A. 
D. 1522, Sept. 7, his good ship San Vittora came safely to 
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anchor, having circumnavigated the earth, the greatest 
achievement in the human race up to that time, and receiv- 
ing the honors of a king, he was given the Globe of the 
World, belted with the inscription, "Primus Circumdidisti 
Me." 1 Men now saw that the geographical and scien- 
tific questions must be settled on some other basis than the 
dogma of infallibility, or they would never be settled at all. 
The dilemma of its advocates was pitiful in the extreme ; but 
Rome never recedes or acknowledges an error. How could 
she, the gist of the doctrine being special preservation from 
error? To recede would be death itself and by her own 
hands. She could only say that she was infallible as to ques- 
tions of morals and faith and not as to scientific and geo- 
graphical truths, and strive to cover her former position and 
teachings with the mantle of oblivion. 

But one more grand development of truth was necessary 
to complete emancipation of thought and intellect and morals 
as well, and the heaving, feverish, throbbing years, rapidly 
hastened its approach. 

As a question of morals had prepared the race for the 
Dark Ages, it was peculiarly fitting and necessary, that a 
grand religious movement should lift the people forever be- 
yond the power of priestly thraldom. It came in A, D. 1517 
in the Reformation. Heralded in the fourteenth century by 
John Huss, Wickliff and their noble colaborers, it found its 
culmination in the efforts of Martin Luther and his associates 
and those that have followed them. Its fundamental prin- 
ciples were the Divine right of every man to think for him- 
self. 

It did not dethrone the Pope, so much as it enthroned 
every man and woman. It made a pontiff of every soul, and 
an eternal city of every community, that was in sympathy 
with truth, and lived obedient to the laws of their being. It 
made every person a vicar of Christ to mankind, and an 
interpreter of God to his own conscience and soul. 

Like all great movements, involving the destruction of 
theories and practices, hoary with age and experience, and 
enveloped with the secret mysteries of the infinite and un- 
known, it takes centuries for its full development and accept- 
ance by the race. And yet in the past four centuries the 
progress of the race has been immeasurably vaster and grand- 

iDraper's Intellectual Development of Europe, p. 466. 
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er than in all former eras of the world's history, for the reason 
that the movements have been in the right direction. The 
Reformation broke down forever the unity of the one man 
power and gave religious liberty to the masses. 

The Divine right of every one to think for himself was not 
then peculiarly new in the history of the race. It was the 
teaching of Christ himself, when he overthrew the Jewish 
ceremonial law, when the veil of the temple was rent and 
every heart was forever made an altar for His praise, and a 
temple for His worship, with no intervening interpreter to 
dictate how the heart's incense should be offered. It was the 
same eternal spirit of truth that breathed upon the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, and lifted them into their wonderful civiliza- 
tion and grand history. That quickened Plato, Socrates, 
Aristotle and Abraham of old, Holy Paschal and Honest 
Abraham Lincoln, and every other man that teaches and 
works righteousness under the sun, and in all ages of the 
world, and which had been for centuries covered up by the 
ignorance and superstition of men. 

Ignorance and the sword are the necessary accompani- 
ments and fading emblems of this one man power; while 
associated effort by its sharp and constant friction, by no 
immaculate conceptions, but by regular processes of reason 
gave birth to diplomacy which is the ever-ripening fruit of 
emancipated thought among the people and will henceforth 
sway the destinies of the race, teaching the nations to beat 
their swords into plow shares and their spears into pruning 
hooks, and to study and practice the arts of peace and broth- 
erly love. 

To such an audience as this, and in this beautiful city of 
such marvelous development, a splendid triumph of the 
taste, intelligence and moral power of this people over the 
adverse forces of nature, I need hardly refer to our present 
civilization, or compare it with any former epoch of history. 

It is sufficient to sav that this is an era in which the moral 
and intellectual are conquering and triumphing over the 
physical powers of nature in all her forms, and are constantly 
compelling them to render most obedient service to the 
higher and nobler behests of an exalted humanity. Since 
the enthronement of free thought, the march of the race has 
been so grand and so rapid that it is difficult to discern the 
immediate impelling cause. Quietly the mighty friction of 
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mental activity goes on, and the results are beyond the aspi- 
rations of the most sanguine. The burdens of labor are lifted 
from the weary backs of the people, and by the first fruits of 
intellectual and scientific effort, they are thrown over upon 
the inanimate forces of nature, and they are compelled to 
bear them. We have substituted steam, coal and electricity 
for blood, flesh and muscle in the lower forms of labor for 
the wants of mankind. We have practically disbanded our 
armies, and have molded our cannon into monuments of the 
valor and patriotism of the past. Touched with a sympathy 
for our former co-laborers we have unharnessed the horse 
and the ox, and have turned them out into life-long pastures, 
as too slow and impractical for our age and generation. And 
soon the shrill whistle of the mighty engine, one of the 
advance couriers of our civilization, hastening to relieve the 
camel, the elephant and the Pariah of the East, will penetrate 
the hitherto luxuriant solitudes of Africa, as it is even now 
spreading its never ending grip upon China, Japan and India. 
With its iron hand, and with one stroke of its power, nations 
will be born in a day. All time and space, even, and the 
opposing frictions of nature are practically overcome and 
annihilated. We travel, eat, drink and sleep by steam, and 
talk with the dwellers of every clime with tongues of fire, 
moved by and with electricity, the common language of the 
universe. The earth is no longer twenty-five thousand 
miles around, and its circuit, once such a grand achievement, 
is only a comfortable wedding trip for the happy lovers of 
to-day, and is made long before the exultant throb of their 
incoming love, even in this fiery age, has ceased to animate 
their new found joy. 

We live under the sunshine of the very throne itself, and 
the inheritance of all things is ours to possess. The higher 
forces of our nature are rapidly assuming their normal sway; 
while physical force is everywhere losing its courage and 
relaxing its grip. Our schools have abandoned corporal 
punishment, our prisons and asylums are conducted as 
places of reform rather than of punishment. Love, sym- 
pathy, pity and benevolence are gently persuading hatred, 
jealously and revenge to retire into the dim and misty past, 
where they properly belong. Crime is being located where it 
originates, and its sources are being purified and dried up. 
Philanthropy must stop the propagation of the inferior and 
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criminal classes instead of attempting their reformation. 
Even Prof. Rarey no longer uses the whip a§ the emblem of 
power, but with words of affection and acts o v f tender- 
ness subdues the noblest of the animal kingdom. Women 
are beginning to be conscious of their place in the 
divine economy, and are assuming their duties in the world 
of thought and action, and desire to share the privileges as 
well as the responsibility of life, and as her influence becomes 
more potent, the more is she admired, loved and respected. 
The family relation is becoming purer, and society is rapidly 
moving up the Beulah Hill sides, where the vision of the 
future becomes with every step more rapturous and trans- 
porting, and where the grand musical harmony of the coming 
civilization fills every aspiration of the weary philan- 
thropist. 

Even now, war, the highest expression of physical force, 
is almost an impossibility. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee says that 
Pickett's grand charge at Gettysburg can never occur again, 
because improved long range cannon would have killed 
every man before he could have reached the inner lines. 
Russia rolls her drum over her vast domain, and her serfs 
respond by hundreds of thousands, but the Rothschilds, the 
holders of the purse of Europe, meet the bankers of England, 
and they simply wire Russia that the interests of a higher 
civilization demand peace, and immediately the warm vision 
of an eastern empire fades away from the emperor's sight, 
and he marches his vast armies back into their icy habitats. 
He may think that the wily Jew and the crafty and selfish 
bankers care more for their moneyed interests in Turkey 
than for all the civilization that ever existed, and he may be 
correct in his conclusions. Yet the result is the same. The 
difficulties are, or wilt be, all settled by the sharp and blood- 
less sparrings of the diplomats, while poor Turkey breathes 
freer and begins to lose faith in the sword, which has always 
been the source of her power. Our own Geneva arbitration 
was the morning star of a new day among the nations, and 
its effect will be powerful as long as the English language 
is a power among men. 

And again in our own blessed land a crisis comes upon the 
nation. The ignorant and the depraved clamor for war. 
But the intelligence and morality of the nation speak in 
trumpet tones, like a God, saying: "Com« let us reason to- 
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gether, and the points of dispute are all adjusted" (by 8 to 7), 
and peace hath her victories, and verily they are far greater 
than the rush, the sweep and the grand charge of the armies 
f of the expiring past, which always left the field covered with 
decay and death. The advance guard of the progress of this 
era needs no burial corps and leaves no widowed hearts to 
mourn over its dead. 

One vote only was needed to turn the scale between the 
two great parties, who have contested for the control of this 
great republic for twenty years. Yet out of one hundred and 
eighty-five electors on one side not one could be found who 
could be bought to betray his constituents, though vast sums 
of money were known to be ready and in store for such a 
voter. While on the other side the party which lost the 
control of this great empire with its forty millions of people 
for four years by only one, one hundred and eighty-four to 
one hundred and eighty-five, or seven to eight, have quietly 
submitted to their adverse fate, exhibiting to the world a 
spectacle of self-control, and of moral heroism, such as his- 
tory nowhere represents, and such as could hardly be pro- 
duced in any other age. It speaks volumes for the culture, 
the wisdom, the moral and intellectual greatness and purity 
of our people. 

England, in some respects the foremost power upon the 
globe, has recently thrown down the last barrier of any 
importance that a discriminating and powerful caste had 
erected in her kingdom by admitting into her House of 
Lords Disraeli, and creating him a peer of the realm. In his 
early efforts, without powerful family connections, or the, 
support of accumulated wealth and station, and with all the 
opposition which a despised nationality could bring upon 
him, she wasxompelled to recognize the fact that royal blood 
does not alone make kingly men, but that true worth and 
ability in all stations make the man and must prevail. 

As long then as the people can keep the divine right to 
think for themselves, and to interpret God to their own con- 
sciences, and incorporate Him into their own lives in their 
own way, unadulterated by the ministrations and dictum of 
others (for solitude and loneliness are ever the price of indi- 
vidual liberty). As long as woman is respected and loved, 
and allowed a field for the legitimate use of all her powers 
upon the race, and having the first chance at the people, she 
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will thoroughly avail herself of her opportunities if unmolest- 
ed in her efforts. As long as the knowledge of the power of 
■steam and electricity and the invaluable services they render 
the people are known, and it can never be forgotten it is of 
such immense value; as long as the press gives universal 
expression to the ceaseless thought and invention of the 
people through its papers, books and magazines,which once 
enjoyed can never be dispensed with by any community; 
and as long as they, with the schools, academies and colleges 
of the land disseminate to all, the thoughts of the present and 
the best in all moral and scholastic effort, and refuse to allow 
the accumulated culture of the age to become the peculiar 
possession of any one class of men, the Dark Ages can never 
return to curse mankind. But the progress will ever be 
onward and upward in accordance with the laws of our being, 
with a constantly accelerated velocity into millennium eras 
of human perfection, in comparison with which our present 
attainments will seem a period of misty twilight and bar- 
barism. 



Authorities quoted: Draper's "Intellectual Development 
of Europe;" Leckey's "History of European Morals;" "The 
Native Races of the Pacific States," Bancroft; Hallanrs 
"Middle Ages," and Frouissant's "Middle Ages." 
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IV. 

PLEA FOR SPECIAL CULTURE. 

PATIENT APPLICATION AND A WISE USE OF MEANS TO A 

GIVEN END SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF 

EARTHLY SUCCESS. 

"... one far-off event 
To which the whole creation moves." 

— Tennyson's In Memoriam. 

Success in life lies principally in a wise use of means to a 
given end, kept constantly in view. Strange as it may seem, 
the majority of mankind drift through life without any defi- 
nite end to be attained, here or hereafter, using with care- 
lessness, or utter indifference, the means at their command, 
and with little or no reference to immediate or future results. 
This is not only true in the varied avocations of life, but 
true, also, with regard to teachers and those having in charge 
the educational interests of the people and nation. 

We are not surprised to find a great loss of power in the 
misuse of forces at hand, through the ignorance of the day 
laborer and the tradesman in the world at large, but a knowl- 
edge of the value of forces, and the wisest economy in their 
use, we have a right to expect from those who have studied 
into the relations of means to given ends, and who are sup- 
posed to know how to utilize, to the best possible advantage, 
every material or force that enters into the development of 
the faculties and powers of men. The race, blinded by the 
erratic achievements of what it has termed genius, has ever 
been slow to learn that it is principally the result of plodding 
industry, and that its brilliant, dazzling, effulgent emanations 
are the fruits that grow by regular processes upon the tree of 
labor. Beautiful as may be the theory of these Heaven- 
gifted sons of the land, it always resolves itself into stubborn 
matters of fact when we remove the ever deceptive glimmer 
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of distance, bring them near and make their acquaintance. 
Then we always find them more or less, but generally more 
like ourselves than we had dared anticipate, and far less like 
the gods we had pictured them to be. We find they could 
climb only a step at a time; that their intuitions were gen- 
erally the result of previous culture, and their wonderful 
powers of the most careful training in themselves or in 
others, and in a strict obedience sometime to the laws of de- 
velopment that apply to all men under similar circumstances. 
Necessity, the omnipotent and ever present task master of 
the race, compels them to nourish their ever failing life with 
the food of the earth; to recuperate their wasted energies 
by the sweet processes of sleep, and to find rest in. the dear 
companionships of earth's loved ones, and to keep from the 
terrible solitude of utter loneliness by communion with kin- 
dred spirits traveling through the same planes of earthly 
experience. 

This view of genius and labor may destroy our reverence 
for some of earth's time-honored names that have stood as 
bright stars in the history of our race, but it will also increase 
our admiration for them and their efforts. While it kills our 
hero worship it enkindles our hope; while it brings them 
farther from the possession of supernatural powers, it lifts us 
up into the planes of their experience ; and while it draws 
them down to the cold formalities of universal law, it lifts us 
up unto the same great highways of travel and development, 
and renders their attainment possible to us. It teaches us 
that the race ever moves over the same great pathways of ex- 
perience in thought and action ; that some travel easier and 
faster, simply because they are better equipped for the jour- 
ney, are more persevering and constant in effort, and because 
they are more wise in encountering, overcoming or evading 
real or imaginary difficulties; and this wisdom, this power of 
perseverance, and this better equipment for life's journey is 
the result of patient toil in the use of means, somewhere — 
usually in the possessor, but sometimes in the ancestors for 
a few generations back; for our virtues as well as our vices 
are bequeathed to our posterity, and they rejoice or suffer 
through our folly or wisdom. The marked men of every age 
have been those who, possessing fine natural capacities, have, 
with careful and continued effort, developed them by the use 
of the means at their command for the attainment of the ends 
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had in view. Patient application and a wise use of means 
to a given end solves the problem of earthly distinction. 

It is said that John Long, a hunter, living in the edge of a 
timbered tract in Texas, scarcely known save by his wife 
and children, single-handed drove from Texas a band of one 
hundred and fifty marauders and thieves, who had long defied 
the civil powers of the county and State, by shooting the most 
of them in the left eye. He was hunted relentlessly by this 
resolute and fearless band, but every time managed to evade 
them, and always left one or more of their number dead, 
with a bullet hole in the left eye. It was the fatal precision of 
John Long — always planting the death-telling missile in the 
left eye — that broke the courage of the murderous band, and 
drove them from Texas. They saw such evidences of skill in 
the handling of the rifle that it was useless to compete with 
him, and he was immediately feared and reverenced. They 
noticed only the results and stopped not to consider the 
means. In seeing and experiencing the fatal skill they failed 
to remember the innumerable hosts of birds, squirrels, wolves 
and bears, to say nothing of here and there a man, that had 
fallen victims to his long years of patient practice; that had 
steadied the nerves, trained the eye, and disciplined the whole 
man, until he was sure of the left eve of his victim at everv 
shot They saw evidences of great skill and called it genius. 

So with the great astronomer, Galileo, the father of mod- 
ern astronomy, who did more for the race in marking oat the 
mysterious pathways and fixing the habitations of the starry 
hosts than all his predecessors. We stand agjiast and bow in 
reverence and admiration at what men call his genius, and at 
the wonderful results of his labors, wholly forgetting the long 
years of sorrowful toil, under most adverse circumstances, 
encouraged only by the glimmering light of the friendly stars 
that constantly beckoned him on. He experienced, before 
the results were reached, hours, days, weeks, months and 
years of unrequited toil, failure of machinery, cloudy, windy 
and dark nights in which the heavenly hosts refused to be 
•seen — immense and incalculable amounts of figuring to 
demonstrate and prove his theories and conclusions — the 
false and inaccurate data and conclusions of his predecessors 
and contemporaries to overcome and refute — the cherished 
faith of the church of his and by-gone ages, rendered sacred 
by centuries of experience, and embalmed in the holiest sym- 
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fully completed for their necessities, and last of all, the high- 
est result of the creative power appears when all lower forms 
are prepared for his use, pleasure and control. All germ life 
lies within, and must be developed by stimulation, to activity 
of its powers by exercise and outward applications, and in all 
culture each succeeding stage must have its preparation in 
the preceding plane of experience and life. 

It would have been fatal to all the graminivorous animals if 
they had been created before the grasses on which they were 
to live and thrive, and yet, no more so in tendency than to 
attempt to push a child or man into a succeeding plane of life 
and experience before he has comprehended and incor- 
porated into himself that which is necessary to active and full 
development in the preceding grade or state. Both tend 
toward death and decay of those powers and faculties that 
should be thereby stimulated and strengthened and per- 
fected. 

The arithmetic is necessary before the algebra, and the 
algebra and arithmetic before the geometry, and the three 
before the calculus and the astronomy; and this rule is no 
less true in reality of any of the branches or divisions of study 
than of mathematics, though, perhaps, more obvious in this 
than in some others in its application. 

To-day we present the same sad spectacle that was visible 
among the people of Judea in the days of the Savior. He 
addressed multitudes, who, having ears heard not, and hav- 
ing eyes saw not; neither did they comprehend — though 
having minds — His mission or His words. We fail every 
day by preaching to ears that hear not, and presenting visions 
to eyes that see not, and ask them to talk on subjects upon 
which their tongues have never been trained to speak. To 
the eyes of one we present a glorious landscape of nature, 
and he sees nothing but mountains, hills, trees, rocks, lakes, 
streams and lawns. He may be able even to name all that 
the picture presents* and yet it awakens no sensations of 
delight, and no emotions of pleasure. He only considers it 
through the planes of his own experience ; he considers only 
how many sheep, horses, cows or camels could be safely pas- 
tured upon its surface, or how much wheat, corn or potatoes 
could be gathered from its soil, or to what wonderfully profit- 
able interests the splendid water-power could be used for 
manufacturing purposes. He sees only through the eyes of 
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a utilitarian — and only half sees, and poorly at that. An- 
other, who has passed through all these phases of experience, 
through vision from a more cultured plane of life, looks upon 
the same quiet landscape, sees and comprehends the wonder- 
ful arrangement and classification of colors in the foliage of 
the mountains, trees, grasses and shrubs: the exquisite shad- 
ing of the lakes, the streams, the flowers and the lawns. He 
detects, at once, the curved lines of beauty that gracefully 
separate each hillock or mountain, and that faintly or boldly 
mark the pathways of the streams, or shores of the lakes. 
He notices every spiral form of grace and beauty that charac- 
terizes the vines or trees on every slope — sees the buds in every 
tree, the swans on the lakes, the ducks and geese in the river- 
sees the shape even of the leaves, and could tell whether they 
are serrate or double serrate — takes in the entire scene until 
his whole nature is thrilled with ecstatic pleasure, and he 
adores the prodigal wisdom and love, as well as the power, 
that could mingle in one scene so much that is useful in a 
picture of entrancing beauty. Another, gazing on Niagara, 
until he has seen its beauty, grandeur and power, is overcome 
with emotion, and cannot find words to express his feeling 
of Wonder, admiration and praise, while the Irishman by his 
side, from an entirely different plane of culture, replies in a 
manner eminently characteristic: "Faith, and how could it 
be otherwise? I see nothing at all strange in it." 

One hears nature's voices singing forever their varied 
songs of praise, in breeze and roaring storm, in the dripping 
rain and thundering cataract, in ripple or dashing wave, in 
the melodies of the bird-scng or insect-chirp, in the human 
voice, with its wonderful intonations of beauty and power, 
and in the grand harmonies and melodies as they come forth 
from the organ when touched by the hand of the master, until 
all care, sorrow and discord of earth is lost in one deep, shore- 
less sea of sweet melodies and noble harmonies, w r hile an- 
other, having ears, hears only the dead, heavy throbbing of 
the waves against the rock, the crash of the keys and pedals, 
and not a particle of the soul of the music breathes its loving 
benedictions- upon him. He hears the sound; but the spirit, 
the real music, the soul-stirring voice of all these forces, 
which refreshed, rested, lifted up and inspired his friend — 
that subtle essence in musical forces, which so many have 
sought and so few have found, or been able to retain— enters 
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not through his ears to his soul, nor leaves there its pictures 
and experiences of unutterable beauty and power. Still 
another, interested in thought imagery as revealed in books 
and through the formalities of printing, looks in vain for the 
subtle strain of thought which hi* companion readily detects 
and enjoys. He may read a good puzzle and it still remains a 
puzzle to him. He cannot enjoy Artemus Ward, Josh Bil- 
lings, Mrs. Partington or Bret Harte ; may laugh out of pure 
sympathy with his friend, who is convulsed with their broad, 
rich humor, pathos and satire, but cannot say what he was 
laughing at, and considers it very foolish. He cannot sec any 
point in the advertisement — "fine crash for sale; for those 
who comb their heads with a towel, and are obliged to fresco 
the roof of their upper story; v or in the paragraph which 
says, "the nearest thing to a funeral is to see a young boy 
with a large watermelon under his arm, in early summer, 
whistling 'Nearer My God to Thee/ " while another will cut 
it out for his scrap-book, and go home and tell it to his wife or 
friend. 

And you ask me, what is all this for? Simply that the eyes 
and ears and faculties of all men are generally the same — 
education and culture making the principal difference in their 
enjoyment and application and use of the forces around 
and in them. Some have learned to see one object when 
thev look at it; some see all there is irt it to be seen ; others 
only the surface. Some hear all that is borne on the sound 
that reaches them and love to listen to the winds as they pass, 
burdened with the joys and sorrows of the distant earth over 
which they have traveled, and others still hear only the 
surface tones. The object of all education is to quicken and 
develop, to their fullest capacity, all the powers and faculties 
for use and enjfiyment. The forces must be developed from 
within, out; from a comprehension of the principle, into the 
life and the imparting of the power to use it. And this being 
so, the highest culture and the best method is that which 
individualizes most — which thoroughly comprehends and 
adapts itself to the individual capacities, needs and aspira- 
tions of each student. Since the Savior destroyed the temple 
the altir has been in the heart of each individual, and there 
the fires must be kindled that shall develop the man in every 
direction. Holiness means entirety of the man, building up 
the weak parts and making a whole or perfect man, and this 
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is the work of the school house as well as the church. 
Schools are designed always as helps, and never should fet- 
ter or hinder the individual development. To this end every 
possible effort should be put forth to seize upon the strong 
points nature or inheritance has given the pupil, and make 
the most of them. Life is too short and too crowded to 
attempt to get discipline by doing unnecessary labor. 

Public opinion and the race are governed by a few strong 
minds — men who stand out conspicuous among their fellow- 
men, mountain-like in the extended histories of time — men 
of great culture and natural powers. Public opinion is not 
what the masses think of their own option, but it is what their 
leaders for the time being are able to make the people accept 
as their own thought and action. Moses thought for the 
children of Israel; the elder and only Napoleon for the 
French of his age and generation, and ever since for that 
matter; Charlemagne was the mind and soul of his mighty 
empire, and Bismarck originated, concentrated and repre- 
sented the tli ought of the consolidated Germau nation during 
its last brilliant conquest, and is to-day its guiding genius. 

In all ages the people have been first acted upon by some 
powerful, well-educated or developed man, or few men, and 
then they in turn, filled with his spirit, enthusiasm and 
thought, demanded its fulfillment, and the vox populi became 
the vox dei,and thus men are elevated to thrones of power 
and privilege. And this is true of systems as well as of men. 
The public school system is dependent upon public opinion for 
its life and support, and it is the character of the universities, 
controlled by a few leading minds, that determines the grade 
of the public schools, and not the schools the character of the 
universities and colleges. Light, in this world, always comes 
from above — from the few learned to the ignorant many, and 
not from the unlettered masses to the heads of colleges 
and universities. If the universities graduate great men — 
men of liberal culture and views — .they will lift the 
schools up into proximity to their views, and sympathy with 
their sentiments, and the schools will be good; but if the 
universities and colleges are of a low grade, and send out 
one-sided and partially educated men as teachers, the com- 
mon schools will suffer. No stream ever rises higher than its 
source. Teachers, conscious that they are poorly fitted for 
their work, will not seek for employment amid the best 
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schools in the country. The universities must be first good 
and then the common schools will be good, having a strong, 
healthy tone and upward tendency; and the better they arc 
the stronger will be public opinion which supports them. I 
need not illustrate this principle, as all history substantiates 
it. Advocating a more individual or special culture, I am 
supporting and upholding only that theory marked out by 
nature and confirmed by experience, and I am saying noth- 
ing against the common school system. I am a firm sup- 
porter of it, and a firm believer in it, and am fully persuaded 
that not only our educated and boasted civilization, but our 
morality and Christianity are dependent largely upon it for 
their success among our people. 

I have little sympathy with any religion not based upon 
or supported by scientific truths. Science, which is classified 
knowledge, must precede and underlie all true faiths, con- 
sidered in a broad and general application. There can be 
no belief without knowledge, and no active faith without 
knowledge and belief. But our present school system deals 
too much with masses, and grades and classes, and too little 
with individual necessities and peculiarities, to obtain the 
highest and best results. It is, perhaps, as well as we can 
do at the present, but the progress of the future will tend to 
smaller classes and grades, and then to individualizing and 
careful attention to each scholar, and not so much to grades 
and classes. The destruction of individuality is the bane of 
our present system of schools, and is greatly injurious to 
both teacher and the taught. It permeates the whole nation- 
al and social life, until we are lost, as individuals, in the city, 
town, corporation or society in which we have merged our 
identity. Men no longer stand out prominent in the trans- 
actions of to-day for individual traits or powers, but as the 
representatives of some monstrous corporation, society or 
organization they may chance for the time being to represent. 

In John Stuart Mill, the late English statesman, scholar, 
author, philosopher and politician, we have a very good 
example of what I mean, and an example it would be impos- 
sible to find in our common schools. Had he been placed 
in the regular schools, and had no more attention paid to 
him by his teacher than falls to the average boy, it is more 
than probable -the world would never have been enriched 
by his many very able works, and his strong and wise con- 
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* 
elusions on almost every subject on which he has spoken or 

written. 

He did not remember the time when he commenced Greek, 
but has been told it was when he was three years of age. At 
eight years of age he commenced Latin, and in Greek the 
Iliad, soon after Euclid and Algebra. At twelve he had read 
the Bucolics of Virgil, the most of Horace, the Fables of 
Phoedrus, the first five books of Livey, all of Sallust, con- 
siderable part of Ovid's Metamorphoses, some plays of Ter- 
rence, two books of Lucretius, several of the Orations of 
Cicero ; also his letters to Atticus ; and in the Greek he had 
read the Iliad and Odyssey, two plays of Sophocles, and all 
of Thucydides, the Hellenes of Xenophon, a great part of 
Demosthenes, Aeschines and Lysias, Theocritus, Ana- 
creon, a part of the Anthology, and some of Dyonisius, sev- 
eral books of Polybius, and Aristotle's Rhetoric, and during 
the same years he had taken Geometry, Algebra, Differential 
Calculus, and other portions of higher mathematics; all from 
eight to twelve years. You are all ready by this time to cry 
out, Hold! Enough! The poor child is overloaded, crammed, 
and is 'ready to die, or ought to be; that he has had 
enough of earth and is fit for heaven; that his health 
is permanently injured. You see visions of a crooked spine, 
weak and tottering limbs, pale and emaciated face and falter- 
ing and uncertain voice — a victim of indigestion, want of 
sleep, and a development of the brain forces to the destruc- 
tion of the bodily powers. Not so, my friends. The youth 
is healthy ; tells us he never had a sick day, nor a vacation 
day, while he was pursuing these studies, and yet he actually 
carried in his head, heart and body — for his development was 
symmetrical — more culture, knowledge of principles and 
books, of language, history, mathematics and philosophy, at 
twelve years of age, than most professors in our colleges and 
seminaries accumulate in a lifetime. And this same wonder- 
ful devotion to study — this marvelous absorption of prin- 
ciples and books, continued until twenty years of age, when 
there was little of earth's lore and few of its principles that 
it was possible for man to investigate and possess, that were 
not in his power; and the fruits of this culture and learning 
developed themselves in a long life of mental and physical 
activity, whose influence will never die as long as the Eng- 
lish language has a place among men. 
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He tells us that he was always healthy, though never up 
in the physical sports of the day, that occupied the attention 
of boys of his age. Now, the secret of his wonderful develop- 
ment was not so much the possession of superior abilities, but 
the careful, persistent and wise use of means to a well-direct- 
ed end. His father was his teacher, and every day was sys- 
tematically occupied with his lessons, walks, exercises and 
discussions, the aim being constantly, to have the scholar 
grasp and thoroughly understand the principle involved and 
not cramming himself with what some one else had said 
concerning it 

Every aspiration, hope, tendency and peculiarity, whether 
physical, mental or moral, was carefully watched by the 
parent, and developed or checked, advocated or discouraged, 
with all the zeal, solicitude and ability of a loving parent, a 
learned philosopher and a wise student of human nature. 
The development thus became systematical and rapid. We 
do not expect parental care, or affection, or enthusiasm in 
all teachers; but, to give the highest results, these parental 
attributes must enter largely into the teacher. 

In addition to a knowledge of the subjects taught there 
must be a knowledge of the pupil's wants, and this can only 
be obtained by a close, careful and patient study of the 
pupil, of his natural tendencies, his previous culture, his 
home surroundings, his social and moral habits, and even 
a knowledge of the food that he eats and the fluids that he 
drinks are desirable to a proper understanding of his powers, 
capacities and desires. Then the pupil should be impressed 
that the teacher is in earnest; that he is working for the ad- 
vantage of each individual student; that each is an especial 
favorite — and never must the pupil feel that he is slighted, 
and that the teacher does not comprehend his case, and that 
he is disliked by the teacher; and yet there are children in 
nearly every school who do not only so feel, but shun the 
teacher whenever possible, and never give him their confi- 
dence and sympathy. 

■ The pupils' confidence should be sought for carefully and 
earnestly, for little can be accomplished without it. In the 
college where I passed four years of my life there is but one 
of the faculty that now remains of the professors that were 
there when I entered, and he was the only one who was 
really social with the students. The general policy was to 
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keep aloof from the students, and to cultivate a dignified 
demeanor toward them, with all but this professor, who 
always had a smile and a kind word, and a warm, magnetic 
handshake for each, and he would even go out of his way 
to have a walk with us; and this, in my opinion, explains 
why he has been there ever since we graduated, twenty years 
ago, while all others have sought other fields of labor. The 
trustees may determine what professor may come to a col- 
lege, but the students always decide how long they may 
stay, and usually when they must leave. 

This social intercourse with children helps wonderfully 
to establish confidence in placing the parties on good terms 
with each other. Confidence once lost is verv hard to recover 
again; hence no teacher can afford to be careless about little 
things, as these form the whole life and stock in trade of 
children. Cleanliness of person, hair brushed and in order, 
hands, teeth and nails clean, boots polished, and clothes neat, 
tidy and well brushed, are essentials in a teacher, for children 
are very close observers, are easily influenced, are honest, 
and always great imitators. The teacher, unconsciously 
perhaps, though always is teaching, in dress, appearance, 
word and act, lessons in deportment, toilet and general 
appearance, which to many scholars are the most important 
lessons — far more so than mere book knowledge. And the 
room can be made to teach also, being rendered beautiful 
and attractive by a plenty of fresh air, by a few flowers, or 
fishes, or birds, or vines, or pictures, which will uncon- 
sciously have a mighty power in the cultivation of an agree- 
able address and a refined taste. I well remember the good 
lady who long years ago taught me my A B Cs, in the little 
red school house by the brook, amid the hills of New Eng- 
land, by reason of the dress she wore, and the little brown- 
handled knife with which she pointed out the letters to my 
wondering vision. Her children's children now go to school 
and teach others. Dozens of stiff and grave professors, 
crammed with the lore of centuries, who have had me in 
charge, have long since faded from my mind's eye. Many 
busy years of study, of hard work in professional life, with all 
their exciting scenes, have gone dimly into the past. Even 
she has long since gone up to the school of the infinite teacher. 
But the picture forever photographed upon the mirror of my; 
childish mind was the impression made by her first appear- 
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ancc In her neat, tidy dress, with the little brown-handled 
penknife in hand, and her sweet, clear voice, with which she 
called me on that Monday morning in May to commence 
life's problems in education, in the little school house, high 
above all the din of th,e past, still sweetly rings in my ear. 
The first impression was good, and as you see lasting. Had 
it been otherwise her picture would long since have faded 
from memory. 

Health and patience, which are often dependent upon each 
other, are very essential to successful teaching. Frequently 
& teacher is unwell — becomes nervous and irritable, severe 
and fault-finding with the children, when really the fault is 
with the teacher, who has unconsciously lost control of hiin- 
self, and has drifted out of the sphere of the teacher into 
that of the hypercritical fault-finder. 

Again, enthusiasm for, and in, the work is absolutely 
essential to any considerable degree of success. It cannot be 
supplied by great stores of knowledge, or by rules or sys- 
tems. It is the white heat which softens the iron and melts 
the rock, and every effort through it tells. It enkindles the 
eye, it tones and quickens the voice, it lightens the step and 
gives alacrity to every motion, until the whole atmosphere of 
the school room quivers with activity ; and the teacher must 
generate this power. When this characterizes the teacher or 
the room there is little or no dragging, no urging or lifting 
along of the pupils. They all move by the inspiration of the 
new life-giving impulse. 

It is this that often gives one teacher great success, while 
a far abler one intellectually fails for want of it. It is simply 
enthusiasm that gives many a man success in life. It crowds 
the church of the minister who has it; it brings the verdict 
of the judge and jurors to the enthusiastic lawyer; it elects 
to the coveted office, and brings the "All hair from the 
people to the politician that uses it; it fills the vaults of the 
banker; it was that which crowded the lecture rooms of 
Linnaeus with eager students from all parts of Europe; it 
was that which gave Agassiz his great popularity, and 
enabled him to dress with beauty, and inspire with new life 
the commonest things around him; made eager listeners 
to all he had to say of the old and young, the ignorant and 
the learned; it was this which inspired Paul in the glowing 
hours of his triumph, and that ever lends a charm to every 
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sentence written by the beloved John. Its importance, in 
anything that has to do with the spiritual, emotional or intel- 
lectual powers of men, cannot be over-estimated. Many 
suppose it burns out of the soul after a while, and ceases to 
act If this be so, then the person, conscious of it, ought to 
stop teaching, and spend their remaining powers on inani- 
mate forces, and never have more to do with the subtle 
powers of the minds and souls of living children. If the 
teacher cannot grow enthusiastic in illustrating and present- 
ing a simple rule in arithmetic to fresh minds for the one 
hundredth time, then his duty lies in another direction, and 
not in the avocation of teaching. 

We can all readily remember the teacher whose enthusi- 
asm first awoke the slumbering fires of energy and ambition 
in our own souls. How we venerate their names and appre- . 
ciate their labors They were inestimable in their effects on 
us and our destiny; and how we wonder and shudder at 
what we would have been had they proved like their dead 
level, cold, indifferent and ineffectual predecessors. The 
teacher must ever constantly remember that the whole cur- 
rent of an endless life is being directed every moment by 
him, as long as the pupil is under his care. It moves up 
and down, according to the inspiration he imparts to it, and 
deepens or broadens, contracts or dries up according as he 
shapes its destinies. 

Perhaps, by this time, you ask who can be a successful 
teacher? I reply, that very few are eminently successful in 
any large and full sense. Many go through the forms — they 
keep school — they have children go over their parrot-like 
recitations and memorizings of the thoughts of others; but 
to make anything like a perfect teacher requires the most 
rare combination of capacities and powers, wide as the reach 
of human experience. 

Rare intellectual powers to comprehend and illustrate prin- 
ciples are required — good judgment to know, and how to 
present and enforce a theme — imagination and esthetical cul- 
ture that finds development in good taste, and sympathy for 
souls highly gifted in this direction— moral power and strength 
of character that will always keep in view the distant ends 
toward which culture is ever tending — attractions of per- 
son and manner that are ever worthy of the imitation they 
are constantly receiving — a keen power of perception and 
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readiness of adaptation, that will enable one always to dis- 
cern the necessity of, and apply the remedy to, every wait- 
ing soul. 

Self-control and patience, the highest of Christian virtues, 
with the heedless, stupid and disagreeable subjects that are 
omnipresent in every schoolroom, and a sweetness of dis- 
position that can smile at every mistake, and calmly face 
any calamity, depravity or stupidity, are essential to the 
highest success in teaching. It will be readily seen that the 
person possessing such a combination is a rara-avis, and 
seldom found in the schoolroom or anywhere else. And yet 
this should be our model teacher, to whose attainments we 
ought to aspire, and whose proud position of usefulness, 
than which there is or can be none more exalted, we should 
strive to fill. Hard and trying and poorly paid, as is the 
position of many, yet the profession has its bright spots — 
its silver-lined clouds for the dark dav.s, and rainbows of 
beauty for the mingling sun and storms, and its wonderfully 
bright days of joyful experiences and blessed memories, 
when all the forces are properly adjusted, when the atmos- 
phere is favorable, and the pupil walks up step by step, 
flushed with the joy of new and delightful experiences over 
the comprehension of new and valued truths, and enthused 
with the exquisite pleasures of discovery and possession, 
until you can see, in the exultant expansion of soul, the glim- 
mering of a ripened future, the promise of a fuller fruition, 
and the germs of a perfected immortality. 

It is a blessed work, and though it calls for the use and 
exhaustion of every power — for there arc some that will draw 
from your every resource and power — yet the resurrection 
process ever goes on, and though w r eary and used up, you 
languidly leave the room, your steps should be lightened and 
your heart beat calmer by the remembrance that happy and 
growing souls have been feeding upon your life forces all 
day — that your temporary loss has been their permanent 
gain. 

To give life — to develop life — to strengthen and direct life 
is the noblest possible occupation of a human soul, and carries 
with it the highest responsibilities and rewards. My object is 
not in the least to criticize nor to drop a discouraging word, 
but to draw the lines a little sharper, and make more clear 
the road of duty and pleasure from the experiences of one 
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who has traveled the route, and seen and felt some of its 
hardships and joys. 

You already have possession of the field ripe for the harvest 
— broad, ample, infinite in variety and extent — cultivate it 
broadly, and yet minutely and faithfully. Let the foundations 
be down deep on the bed-rocks of truth and morality, devel- 
oped into reputation and character. Let the foundations be 
well laid for all time; and especially let the culture of this 
age lift up and make more prominent justice, as well as 
mercy and benevolence ; law, as well as liberty and license ; 
honesty, as well as utilitarian thrift and enterprise; purity 
of life, as well as enjoyment and pleasure; and character, as 
infinitely preferable to reputation. 

The world is ever waiting for the products of your labors, 
and sadly needs the strength of your most cultured and effi- 
cient efforts. Shrink not from your labors or responsibilities, 
but stand abreast of this wonderful age in which we live, and 
meet fairly its tremendous demands. 

Train your students to investigate and think for them- 
selves — train them to self-dependence and self-control — train 
them to see that the principles of the schoolroom are the 
vital ones which will go with them through life and through 
the hereafter — train them for the sacred obligations of the 
family and the demands of social life — train them for the 
world at large, where the battles of life are to be fought by 
each one of them — train them that no man liveth to himself; 
that unselfishness and self-sacrifice are the crosses that wear 
the crowns in this and the life to come — train them that a 
love of justice and truth, and their practice in life are the 
swiftest passwords to restful places of distinction, and power 
and future rewards, and then your work will be a blessing 
to yourselves and to the world in which you labor. 
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V. 

SHAKESPEARE OR BACON? 

The one who mastered "all things and relations of this world." 

— Schlagel. 

The question for our consideration is: Shakespeare or 
Bacon? This implies that either Shakespeare or Francis 
Bacon is the author of the works generally considered here- 
tofore as the writings of William Shakespeare, and more 
especially The Plays, his most important literary productions. 

Our sympathies are all with Shakespeare in the contro- 
versy, and we almost hate the iconoclasts who would drag 
down and dash to pieces the beautiful image he established 
in the literary world, and the critics who would hurl him 
from such an exalted throne of greatness and power, unique 
in itself, and unparalleled by any author in the world's his- 
tory. But as honest investigators of the literature of the past, 
searching for its sources, we must throttle our sympathies, 
look with calm eyes at the cold facts, and answer, if we can, 
the old question — what is truth? — even though it shake our 
faith in all authors of the past, and even history itself. 
Honest investigators cannot live upon fiction. Truth and 
honesty are no more necessary to religion than to literature. 

This evening we shall consider a few of the internal and 
circumstantial evidences as to whether Shakespeare was the 
author of the works known as his plays, and at our next 
meeting, by the kindness of the club, we will consider the 
evidence to support the theory of the second part of our sub- 
ject: Whether Bacon wrote the plays known as Shake- 
speare's, including the Cryptogram, claimed to have been 
discovered by the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly. 

After over three hundred years the consensus of the liter- 
ary criticism of the most enlightened period of the world's 
history is, that there is nothing in all literature that 
surpasses these plays in mental strength and acu~ 
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men, extent of resources and elegance of expression. 
They show their author to have been a scholar of most 
extensive culture, a man of the broadest sympathies, 
and a knowledge of character, especially in the higher 
walks of life, that enabled him to portray not only 
the acts and manners of the poor mechanics, farmers, 
burghers and village politicians, but of kings, queens, cour- 
tiers and statesmen. He had an intimate acquaintance with 
Latin and Greek, French, Italian and Spanish, and probably 
the Danish languages; and was thoroughly informed in all 
the political and religious questions of history and of his 
age, and was one who moved in the highest walks of schol- 
astic life, and amid the polite and upper grades of social, 
political and court life. In short, a most remarkable intellect, 
distinguished scholar, philosopher, statesman, lawyer, scien- 
tist, politician, poet and writer of his own or any other period 
of the world's history. 

Was William Shakespeare such a man, and could he have 
produced these works under the most favorable environ- 
ments of a most inspired genius? Let his life and acts reply. 

It is conceded by ail that he obtained nothing by heredi- 
tary powers of mind, only that he had an attractive form, 
good disposition and a fine personal presence. Neither his 
immediate or remote ancestors were distinguished as great or 
noble, in literary, social or military affairs! 

His father, called John the butcher, was at one time an 
alderman in politics, and a butcher and wool dealer by occu- 
pation. He was born in a favorable era as the morning 
rays of a new day, the Elizabethan era, were breaking over 
the earth, on the 23d day of April, 1564, at Stratford-on- 
Avon. His father's name was John Shakespeare, and his 
mother's Mary Ardeen, and both were of peasant families. 

He was supposed to have been for a short time at the 
Stratford grammar school, and a school teacher; but this 
is all only tradition, and there is no positive proof that either 
statement is true. He was born in a very humble home 
situated in Henry street. The chambers were wretched, the 
walls were whitewashed, the black rafters laid crosswise, 
and the miserable dwelling sheltered a decayed family — 
according to Victor Hugo. The family had been cursed with 
political aspirations — the father having been an alderman 
and the grandfather a bailiff. The name signifies "Shake- 
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spear." The family had for a coat of arms an arm holding 
a spear, allusive arms conferred, they say, by Queen Eliza- 
beth, in 1595, and visible on his tomb in the church of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Some affirm that only an application for a 
grant of coat-armor to his father was made in 1 596, and in 
1599; but the matter seems to have gone no farther than 
the drafting of designs by the heralds. Shakespeare's rela- 
tives, however, at a later date, assumed his right to the coat- 
of-arms suggested by his father in 1596. 

At the age of fifteen he commenced active Lfe as a butcher 
in his father's slaughter house, according to Aubry. At 
eighteen he married. Victor Hugo says, between the days 
of the slaughter house and the marriage he composed his 
first quatrain, directed against the neighboring villagers. 
His maiden effort in poetry was as follows: 

"Piping Pelworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillsborough, Hungry Grafton, 

.Dazeing Exhall, Papist Wickford, 
Beggarly Broom and Drunken Bidford." 

Hugo cays he was "tipsy himself," under an apple tree, 
when he wrote this quatrain. 

It was then that he discovered Anna Hathaway, a pretty 
girl eight years older than himself, whom he soon married, 
and in five months was a father. 

Several children were born to them. One son died in his 
twelfth year, and two daughters, Susanna and Judith, 
reached their majority. Susanna married a Puritan doctor, 
and Judith a merchant. 

In 1587 he went to London, some say to avoid legal arrests 
and prosecutions (the probable cause), some, to escape from 
his family, and still others, to cultivate his supposed wonder- 
ful dramatic talent. 

It is conceded bv all that he commenced at the bottom of 
the ladder of fame by holding the horses at the theater. Then 
by degrees he was employed as a "super- and a "walking" 
or "utility gentleman." He gradually rose in his profession 
as manager and actor, until he acted in Hamlet; but not as 
Hamlet, only as the ghost. 

In 1598 he was shareholder in and manager of Rlack Friar 
find the Globe Theaters, and was so prosperous that he pur- 
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chased at Stratford-on-Avon a home called New Place, and 
loaned money to the burghers. In 1605 he is still a large 
shareholder in and tlje manager of the Globe Theater, and 
is still before the courts and buying more land at Stratford. 
In 1610, at the age of forty-seven, while in the very prime 
of life, he leaves London and the theaters, and retires to 
private life at Stratford-on-Avon, and assumes his father's old 
calling of wool dealer and farmer, or, as Hugo says, spent the 
remainder of his life with his flowers in his garden. In 161 1 
he has a law-suit with a neighbor, and in 1616, April 23d, he 
died at Stratford-on-Avon, at the age of fifty-two years. In 
the diary of the Vicar of Stratford, a Mr. Wood„appears this 
significant entry of that date: "Shakespeare, Drayton and 
Ben Jonson, drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of a 
fever thus contracted." 

His death attracted no attention of special import, either 
at Stratford or at London, and the great world was wonder- 
fully ignorant that the most gifted of the sons of men and 
sweetest bard that it had ever seen was dead. 

Why is there no record of his funeral services, or the 
respectful attendance of at least his theatrical friends and 
contemporaneous actors and writers, and court officials, who 
in that age delighted to honor all who were at the head of 
any branch of literary excellence? It is also conceded by all, 
that he wrote nothing after he retired from London. Feel- 
ing somewhat ill on the 25th of March, 1616, he prepared 
his will, of three pages, and signed it with a trembling hand. 
Each page shows a different signature ; but we do not attach 
much importance to this. Every article of value is enumer- 
ated and disposed of which he possessed, even a ring to an 
old friend, and an old bedstead to his wife. 

Yet there is not a word in it, in reference to his literary 
works, nor any claim for them or any part of them by him- 
self, or his friends or executors, or administrators. No 
library, no books, no manuscripts, are even mentioned in the 
will or claimed by the heirs. 

Was there ever such an instance, before or since, of such a 
distinguished author, as we are asked to believe, of world- 
wide fame and repute — a man of sufficient wealth, who 
dying and leaving a will, had not a library or books or lit- 
erary productions of any value or kind, to leave to his friends. 

pr heir§? 
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He seems in no way to have been distinguished in social 
and court life of his period. To have paid very little atten- 
tion to politics and less to religion. Instead of the sweet and 
gentle spirit, and the noble and manly demeanor that char- 
acterizes most of the distinguished poets and writers of his- 
tory, he was of such a coarse and brutal temperament, of 
such degrading habits, that even in his family life, his cruel 
treatment of his wife and children, was such as to forever bar 
him from the affectionate regard of even purely literary 
critics, where these facts were known. In the family, if any- 
where, the masks are occasionally thrown off, and the real 
man is seen as he is, and his true nobility of intellect and 
soul is apparent, especially to those who have entered the 
domain of his loves and are dependent upon him for the 
richest experiences of life. The author of the plays honors 
women everywhere and at all times, and writes in imperish- 
able letters of light of the purity and peace of true love. But 
not a word from Shakespeare is found about his wife, the 
mother of at least a part of his children, after he goes to 
London, on and after the unfortunate and probably forced 
marriage. 

In 1597 he lost his son, of whom the only trace on earth is 
one line in the death register of the parish of Stratford-on- 
Avon: "1597, August 17, Hammet Filius William Shake- 
speare." 

September 6, 1601, his father died. Susanna, his eldest 
daughter, was said to be somewhat clever, and was married 
to a Puritan doctor, and Judith, his youngest daughter, to 
a merchant. Judith could neither read nor write, but signed 
her name with a cross, and suffered all the disadvantages 
that such ignorance and neglect entails. Nearly all her life, 
while approaching womanhood, her father was in London, 
then the first city of the world; had, it is supposed, ample 
means to have given her the best opportunities; in an age 
when a woman sat upon the throne of England, and while 
his friends would have us believe he was associating with, 
and absorbing from scholars and the most cultured of the 
world his unschooled intuitions, his own daughter was 
allowed to grow up unable to read or write, and utterly igno- 
rant of the vast and beautiful intellectual world in which 
it is claimed he reigned supreme. Is this possible to believe 
of any parent for a moment, and especially of one who says: 
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1 "Ignorance is the curse of God," and 2 "There is no dark- 
ness but ignorance." 

Victor Hugo, one of Shakespeare's warmest friends and 
admirers, says that at Oxford, the Crown Inn, between Lon- 
don and Stratford, there was a beautiful, intelligent creature, 
wife of the innkeeper, Davenant, who had a son in 1606, 
whom they named William. In 1644 this son was knighted 
by Charles I., "Sir William Davenant," and wrote to Roches- 
ter: "Know this, which docs honor to my mother. I am the 
son of Shakespeare." 

The marriage of Susanna to a Puritan could hardly be in 
accord with the wishes of the father, as actors and theater- 
goers were an abomination to the Puritans, who actually 
shut up the playhouses from 1640 to 1660, and strove to 
abolish art. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate for the many friends of 
Shakespeare that he should have commenced life as a coun- 
try butcher and tippler — driven from his native home to 
escape from his family, or from legal prosecutions, and to 
have ended his life in a drunken brawl with Drayton and 
Ben Jonson. This we could, perhaps, overlook on the score 
of unexampled genius, if true; but such cruel, persistent, 
regular, life-long continued treatment of his wife and daugh- 
ter, fairly argues a character and conditio^ morally and intel- 
lectually utterly at variance with the noble sentiments of the 
author of the plays under consideration, in reference to 
women generally, not to say wife and daughter. If these 
facts are conceded, and wc have nowhere seen them denied, 
we cannot see how William Shakespeare, father of Judith, 
could ever have written the plays we are now considering, 
and thus treat his daughter and family. Were this true, his 
teachings would be a lie and his writings an arrant fraud. 
Noble sentiments for woman — Christian principles for the 
world, and exalted patriotism for the State, and the most cul- 
tured expiession of the noblest thoughts are not born of or 
promulgated by such men. 

There must be a moral basis upon which all lasting literary 
effort rests, and this seems to have been utterly wanting in 
William Shakespeare. We believe with another that genius 

i2d Henry VI, IV. 2. 
aTwelfth Night, IV. 2. 
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is not made for genius; but for man. Genius on earth is 
God giving himself. Whenever a masterpiece appears a 
distribution of God is taking place. The masterpiece is a 
variety of the miracle. (Hugo's Shakespeare.) 

The presumption of law would be decidedly in favor of his 
being the author of the works published as his, and so regard- 
ed by probably a very large majority of his readers for over 
three centuries; and as a matter of evidence to overcome 
this presumption, very strong proof would have to be 
adduced that it was impossible for him to have written them, 
and that he did not write them. 

But it is asserted upon good authority that during his life- 
time he did not claim to have written the plays, nor was it 
claimed by his friends for some time after his death, only that 
they were acted at the Globe and Black Friar Theaters in 
London for a time, under his management and direction, 
and in some of which he took minor parts as an actor — 
that he was more of a manager, director and actor in, than 
author of, these plays. 

This is evident from the fact that he made no mention of 
them in his will and claimed no property rights in them by 
virtue of having composed them, during his stay in London 
or thereafter until his death. These plays were put upon the 
stage the same as those of Fletcher, Beaumont, Ben Jonson, 
Francis Bacon's and other dramatic pieces. For there were 
other writers in that prolific age, and eight theaters then 
open in London. 

Can it be possible that he possessed the ability to write 
these plays and yet have had so poor an opinion of them, and 
knew so little of their real value as not to have even named 
them in his will, the drawing of which was the most solemn 
act of his life, and performed within one month of his death. 

No one could know better the property-right value of these 
plays than a successful manager of two theaters for a scries 
of years, who is claimed to have become wealthy thereby, 
nor if possessing the culture and talent required for their 
production he could not underestimate their literary value 
and their place in history. 

If he had been their author and had the power to control 
them, he would have at least bequeathed them to some of his 
theatrical friends, if, since by his cruel negligence and abuse, 
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his poor wife and daughter were incapacitated to appreciate 
such a literary treasure. 

Authorities differ as to his financial standing, some claim- 
ing that he was well-to-do, or rich, when he left London. All 
admitting that he was reported to be a shareholder in the 
Globe and Black Friar Theaters. But this does not prove him 
even well-to-do financially. For according to Victor Hugo, 
in 1613, he was financially embarrassed. "In 161 3 it hap- 
pened that Shakespeare having come to Stratford-on-Avon, 
had no further desire to return to London. He was involved 
in financial difficulties. He had just been compelled to mort- 
gage his home. This mortgage was dated March u, 1613. 
From this time he remained at his home at New Place, 
occupied with his garden, forgetting his plays, wholly devot- 
ed to his flowers." 1 

This shows conclusively that he was a poor man when he 
left London, or very soon thereafter, for no rich or well-to- 
do man will ever mortgage his home. That act is a public 
confession of poverty. This may explain why he did not 
return to London during the last three years of his life, which, 
unexplained, was a singular fact. If he was the author and 
had any property right in the plays, he had probably disposed 
of it before he left London, and this seems to furnish the 
only rational explanation of why they were not named in 
his will. It seems from the best authorities that seven years 
after his death, these plays were gathered from the play- 
houses of London by Heniinge and Condell, who assumed 
the functions of editors, and published them in the Folio of 
1623, as they say in the preface, from "the true original 
copies," undoubtedly as a money making venture. 

In those days the right of property in a book was called 
copy, whence the term copyright came into use in the law. 
None of these plays were ever entered in the name of Wil- 
liam Shakspeare, as owner of the copy; but all in the names 
of the several publishers, and there were different publishers 
of the several plays at dates not far apart. This clearly 
shows that if he ever had any right to them, as author or as 
a purchaser for his theaters, he had parted with it to Ihe play- 
houses from which they were gathered for publication some 
seven years after he left London. 

1 Hugo's Shakespeare, p. 28. 
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If he parted with his right to them as author, it shows he 
did not appreciate them while he was well to do (as is 
claimed), or if he sold only a property right, it would strongly 
tend to show that he never claimed authorship in them. 
Either horn of the dilemma is unfortunate for his friends. 
They are gored in either event. 

But the presumption in favor of his being the author of 
the plays is largely overcome by the fact that a large-sized, 
ever-increasing, vigorous, truth-loving, heroic minority, have 
always insisted that he did not write the works in contro- 
versy. This minority have not slept on their rights, but have 
so earnestly maintained their position, that it has become the 
question of the age in every country where the English 
language is read, whether Will Shakespeare was himself, or 
somebody else, whether he was the author of his plays, or 
whether some one else wrote them for him to put upon the 
dramatic stage of that day. The question is most serious 
in its effects, and tends to undermine all faith in history. 
Belief in the sacred books and distinguished literary works in 
the past, rests largely upon the presumption of truthfulness 
k which antiquity throws around them. Whether we admit it 
or not, the destruction of long accepted statements, or myths, 
even, that have come down to us embalmed in our choicest 
books, is a fearful blow to that faith which is absolutely 
necessary to the development of strong character. 

The world-wide agitation of this question at the present 
time compels the believers in history to bring forward their 
best proofs of its authenticity in support of the question now 
under discussion. The reading and thinking public is not 
in a mood to be tampered with. They demand satisfactory 
evidence to sustain their belief; nor will they see their idols 
dethroned until the evidence is absolutely convincing. But 
this they will have, for there can be no rest on questions of 
faith, as far as it is based upon historical statement or record, 
or circumstantial evidence. The proof must come from be- 
yond and outside of the mere historical statement. The 
spirit of the age rises to a higher plane of evidence, and 
demands, as it has a right to do, whether history is truthful, 
and whether it must accept a statement because others have 
done so for three hundred years. It has become a question 
of integrity and faith rather than historical statement, and 
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whether for three centuries the world has been accepting a 
falsehood, as if resting upon a living truth. 

This investigation will not at all affect the works. They 
will ever shine with the same glorious splendor in all ages, 
and kindle with rapturous delight the students of all time, for 
the works are immortal. Their very importance in history 
and literature makes most intense the determination to know 
who wrought them in their full orbed splendor. The heart; 
always, even amid the revels of the intellect, asks to see its 
idol, that it may worship it the more intelligently, and it has 
a right to the sight of its God. 

To substantiate their claims the friends of Shakespeare 
must now affirmatively prove that he was the author of the 
works in controversy. More satisfactory proof is now 
demanded since so large a minority deny that he ever did 
write, or could possibly have written, the plays credited to 
him. 

This demand is made more apparent and fair, and all pre- 
sumptions to the contrary are overthrown, when we consider 
that up to April, 1884, n ° less than two hundred and fifty- 
five books and pamphlets have been published on this sub- 
ject. Of these seventy were English, one hundred and sixty- 
one American, ten Australian, four Scotch, three Canadian, 
two German, two French, one Indian, one Italian, and one 
Dutch. 

There would certainly be no occasion for these very un- 
precedented and numerous publications if there was not 
strong grounds for the belief that Shakespeare was a great 
fraud in his claims to authorship. 

The character of the plays must be considered in deter- 
mining who was their author. They are unquestionably 
the finest efforts of dramatic power thus far to be found in 
the world's literature. Job, Ezekiel, Homer and Aeschylus, 
are all suq^assed as a whole, and even to-day the so-called 
plays are probably more popular than at any time since their 
first publication. This wonderful popularity of works not 
claiming divine inspiration, is well deserved and received on 
account solely of their intrinsic power. If Aeschylus wrote 
more plays, and was the father of dramatic literature, the 
author of these plays covered a vastly .larger field, probably 
did it better, and was his worthy dramatic heir and son. 

Their author must have been a moral man and of high 
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character, for they have a moral tone far above the stage 
literature of that age, and perhaps of any period since. 

In conception and execution in this respect there is little 
to offend the most fastidious taste, when we consider the vast 
range of thought they cover. Perhaps no writer of this 
kind of literature ever held womanhood more sacred, or more 
constantly upheld their interests. Their author was well 
versed in social and court life, well acquainted with politi- 
cians, and the subtle upper and under currents of intrigue, 
diplomacy and statecraft. A man of transcendent intellect- 
ual strength and resources, and most finished and elegant 
powers of expression, with unsurpassed analytical ability, 
and a keen observer of men and things. He was a 
man thoroughly versed in all the literature of the past and 
what was then transpiring. His imaginative and construct- 
ive powers were magnificent, and were always held within 
reasonable limitations. He must have been thoroughly 
master of the science of law r , and familiar with the use of its 
most technical phraseology in the books, and practice in the 
courts. In fact the man who could produce such works as 
the plays, would be exceedingly prominent and rare in any 
age of the world. 

Victor Hugo says: "Other works of the human mind 
have equaled Hamlet, none have surpassed it. There is in 
Hamlet all the majesty of the wonderful. A drama issuing 
from an open sepulchre. This is colossal. Hamlet, to our 
mind, is Shakespeare's capital work." He says again: "He 
is one of the geniuses that God purposely leaves unbridled, so 
that they may go headlong and in full flight into the infinite ! 
From time to time there comes to *his globe of ours one of 
these spirits. Their passage, as we have said, renews art, 
science and philosophy or society. They fill a century, and 
disappear. What is wanting in him is, that he wants noth- 
ing. He needs no savings bank. He does not keep Lent. 
He overflows like vegetation — like germination — like light 
— like flame. You can warm your hands at the conflagra- 
tion he kindles. He is never empty. He is the spendthrift 
of genius." 

"Aeschylus and Shakespeare seem made to prove that con- 
traries may be admissible. Aeschylus is concentration. 
Shakespeare diffusion. To Aeschylus unity. Shakespeare 
ubiquity. Between them they divide God. And as such 
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intelligences are always complete, one feels in the unit drama 
of Aeschylus the free agitation of passion, and in the diffusive 
drama of Shakespeare, the convergence of all the rays of 
life. In them (the plays) is felt the sacred dread that belongs 
to art, and all powerful terror of the imagination mingled 
with the real. Shakespeare's work is absolute, sovereign, im- 
personal, eminently solitary, unneighborly, sublime, and 
must remain without copy." 1 

Athens expelled Aeschylus — he died in exile — but her 
great orator Lycurgus cried — we must raise to Aeschylus a 
bronze statue, and Athens, which had expelled the man, 
raised a statue to commemorate his works. Thus Shakes- 
peare, through death, entered into oblivion — Aeschylus into 
glory. There was never any question as to the authorship 
of Aeschylus' works. 

Aeschylus was a man so strong that the religious fanatics 
of his day feared for the safety of their gods, and he was not 
permitted to die in his native land, that his life and works had 
so greatly honored. Shakespeare, however, was not strong 
personally, and could not endanger any supposed public 
interests, and especially the gods of his nation. His life was 
greatly embittered, and he lived perpetually slighted, as he 
seemed to think. Queen Elizabeth, though called ''the pro- 
tectress of arts and letters," and though honoring the dis- 
tinguished literary persons of the day, and though he was 
thirty-nine years of age and in the height of his career, and 
having glorified Elizabeth by calling her "the Virgin Star," 
"Star of the West" and "Diana," yet it was all in vain, the 
Queen nowhere recognizes the man. Why was this, if at the 
time he was recognized as such a wonderful genius and 
author of such imperishable works? Ben Jonson seems 
to have been about the only man of the period of much 
literary standing and repute that loved the man Shakespeare. 

Twenty-four years after his death, for twenty years the 
Puritans shut up the play houses, from A. D. 1640 to A. D. 
. 1660, and under the restoration of the Stuarts, his eclipse 
became complete. 

England forgot that there had ever been such a man* 
His mortgaged house, "New Place," was pulled down, and 
a Rev. Dr. Cartrell cut down and burned his mulberry tree, 
planted with such care as the first ever grown at Stratford, 

'Hugo's Shakespeare, p. 156. 
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and at the beginning of the eighteenth century he was prac- 
tically forgotten. In 1728, Voltaire imported to France the 
name of Shakespeare, but called it Gilles instead of Will. 
Voltaire's persistent raillery produced after a time a slight 
revival of interest in England. Garrick acknowledged that 
he used Shakespeare's plays, and they were reprinted at 
Glasgow. Malone also made commentaries on the plays. 

All this fairly shows that it was not the personal charac- 
teristics or qualities of head and heart of the man Shakes- 
peare that were immortal, but simply what was embalmed in 
the works that had been published to the world under his 
stage name. His immediate posterity were so indifferent to 
him and his fame that, in A. D. 1666, there was but one edi- 
tion of three hundred copies of his works printed by Hem- 
inge and Condcll. Nearly all these copies were stored in 
London when the great fire of A. D. 1666 occurred, and the 
whole edition was lost except forty-eight copies, which had 
been sold in fifty years, less than one copy a year. But the 
extent, variety and magnitude of these works, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it is conceded they must have been 
written, renders it almost morally and physically impossible 
that Shakespeare could have been their author. It would be 
the greatest miracle of the ages. 

The German critic, Schlagel, amazed at the extent of the 
knowledge and depth of the philosophy manifested in these 
plays of Shakespeare, the author of which he could not but 
consider as one who had mastered "all the things and rela- 
tions of this world, " does not hesitate to disclose the com- 
monly received account of his life to be mere fabulous story 
and extravagant error. This Shakespeare must have been 
another sort of man from what we know him. The Germans 
were the first to observe the full depth of his philosophy. 
Goethe speaks of the classical poems and plays as the most 
profoundly philosophical in the English language, or any 
other. 

" What," exclaims Coleridge, at this consequence of the tra- 
ditional biography, "are we to have miracles in sport? Does 
God choose idiots by whom to convey divine truths to men?'' 
Emerson concludes that he was *'a veritable farmer," en- 
gaged in all kinds of traffic at Stratford, doing a commission 
business in London, and suing Phillip Rogers, for malt de- 
livered, while writing Hamlet, or a Lear, is obliged to lay 
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down the problem in despair with the significant confession, 
"I cannot marry this fact to his verse. Other admirable men 
have led lives in some kind of keeping with their thoughts, 
but this man in wide contrast." 

Jean Paul Richter says: "If his life were like his writings, 
he would like to have him buried with Pythagoras, Plato, 
Socrates, and the highest nobility of the human race, in the 
same best consecrated earth of our globe, God's flower 
garden in the deep north." Carlisle calls him "that careless 
mortal, open to the universe and its influences, and yet satis- 
fied if he pay the rent of his London play house," and breaks 
out at last with the brief exclamation, "an unparalleled 
mortal." 

What mean these voices of the wise men of the past, as 
to the vast distance between Shakespeare's life and the works 
published under his name? He came to London from the* 
occupation of a butcher in his father's slaughter house, and 
joined the theater as holder of horses in 1587-8, a mere coun- 
try youth, with little or no schooling, at the age of twenty- 
three. The most favorable accounts sav that he left school 
at fifteen years of age. He left London and retired to Strat- 
ford when forty-seven years of age. All his works of every 
description worthy of publication, were Written during these 
twenty-four or twenty-five years he was in London. It is 
conceded that he went to London a good butcher, but with 
no literary culture, whatever, adequate for the work it is 
claimed he there performed. If he had any fitness for w r hat 
it is claimed he accomplished, he would not have made his 
entrance . into the London dramatic world as a holder of 
horses at theaters. The form of occupation demonstrates his 
tastes, and measured his capacities at that time. Whence 
and where did the verdant vouth obtain all the classical 
knowledge, scientific wisdom and historical acquaintance and 
culture that the writer of these plays clearly possessed? His 
friends admit that it took some time, perhaps ten years, to 
become sufficientlv cultured to dash off his literarv works 
with a rapidity never surpassed by the ablest and most 
cultured scholars. They say again, that he absorbed this 
superior wisdom, which the best minds have spent years and 
a whole lifetime of hard study under the best of circumstances 
to obtain, from his literary acquaintances in London. But 
how does he become sufficiently intimate with the scholar- 
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ship of London to absorb all they knew and a good deal more 
in so short a time? This kind of culture comes from develop- 
ing what is within and not from accretions and absorptions 
from without The scholars of London at. that, and at all 
other times were not in the habit of making intimate asso- 
ciates of verdant country boys who had spent the best part of 
their lives in the occupation of a butcher. He seems at most 
to have had, even in his latter years in London, but two of 
much repute as his intimate companions, B\cn Jonson and 
Drayton, arrtl it is most unfortunate for him that he died 
drinking with them. He must have been the most powerful 
absorber ever known, and truly miraculous to have met and 
satisfied this most charitable supposition of his friends. 
Moreover, clever actors and play writers were not so scarce 
at that time as to be worshiped, or at once received into the 
scholastic circles of London. There were eight theaters, and 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Ben Jonson and others, were at that 
time considered, perhaps, the equal of, if not superior to, 
Shakespeare as actors and dramatic writers. 

Pride of belief, when backed by prejudice and sym- 
pathy, is estimable, and to confess that the intellect has failed, 
and that we have been mislead into believing that which is 
untrue, is most humiliating. Hence, the most prodigious 
efforts have been made for three hundred years^ to make a 
miraculous literary god from an uncultured butcher boy. 
The attempt would seem to be one of the sixteentli century, 
to force the impossible upon a credulous and too confiding 
public of the nineteenth century. 

Suppose we allow this wonderful genius ten years to be- 
come well acquainted with the scholars of London, and get 
his literary absorbing apparatus in the best condition for 
speedy work, and to get possession of some shares of the two 
theaters and to become manager thereof, and well up on 
some minor parts as actor (and he could not be expected to 
have the time to commence absorbing until this was done), 
would it then be possible to produce his so-called works in 
the remaining fifteen years spent in London, and at the same 
time attend to his commission business and lawsuits, and 
family at Stratford? Wonderful man! He would have to 
write 13,333 ^ nes on an average per year, and 256 per week, 
and say thirty-six and a half lines per day, for fifteen years — 
an exceedingly difficult task, if not, under these circum- 
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stances, an utter impossibility. His plays, sonnets and 
poems occupy upward of 1,000 very closely printed pages, 
containing nearly 200 lines on each page. 

Nine of the thirty-seven plays usually credited to Shakes- 
peare were never heard of until the seventh year after his 
death, and all of the thirty-seven were then published with 
considerable many changes by a master hand. The folio of 
1623 has thirty-six plays, of these eighteen were printed for 
the first time, four more were so changed as to be practically 
new. For the text of twenty-two out of the thirty-six we arc 
dependent upon the folio. Of the remaining fourteen, only 
nine are not seriously changed from the original quartos. 

Seven of these plays were originally brought out without 
any author's name on the title page — Titus Andronicus, 
Romeo and Juliet, Richard II., Richard III., first part of 
Henry IV., and second and third parts of Henry VI. 

•That six editions of the poem Venus and Adonis and four 
of Lucrece were thus published. Several editions of the 
poems and of certain plays were published before 1616. Of 
these editions twentv-seven had no author's name on the title 
page. When the name of Shakespeare did appear outside 
the printed edition it was spelled with the a and final e, and 
generally with a hyphen between the syllables, a mode of 
spelling notTecognized by Will Shakespeare himself. While 
John Shakespeare was a member of the council at Stratford, 
the records show the name was spelled in fourteen different 
ways, one hundred and four times with an "x," indicating 
that the name was pronounced with the "a" in the first 
syllable short. 

Some of the plays were written after Shakespeare had left 
London, and all agree that he did not write, after he left 
London. Othello, 1613, Henry VIII., 1612-13, Timon of 
Athens, 1610-23. Of the plays of the first period, nine were 
written in 1582- 1593. It was therefore impossible for him to 
have been the author of the above plays, which were written 
after he left London. As to the sonnets, the first authentic 
edition, in 1609, was dedicated by the printer to "Mr. W. 
H." — the only begetter of them — supposed to mean, un- 
doubtedly and correctly, William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke. 

We have seen that at the time few of these plays or sonnets 
were claimed by Shakespeare or his immediate friends or 
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heirs, and also the improbable task of his producing them 
under the circumstances. We must remember that books 
were then scarce and scholars relatively few. That there 
were few books of reference and no such encyclopedias, or 
condensed forms of statistics and deduced principles from 
voluminous treatises as now. It was therefore much harder 
to absorb than it is now; nor is it possible to absorb only the 
most superficial facts and outlying principles. Had the 
author of the books under consideration been dependent upon 
this method of obtaining knowledge, we should not be con- 
sidering his works to-night, for they, with him, would long 
since nave passed into oblivion. Moreover, the advocates of 
Shakespeare seem to forget that he had about all an ordinary 
mortal could do, as owner in part and manager of two 
theaters, and most of the time supposed to be an actor, while 
these plays were being written'that it is claimed he produced. 
He is credited by all to have spent fully his share of time in 
the coffee houses and inns, or beer houses of London, while 
this most marvelous development was going on. 

If this training for a genius was so efficacious in his case, 
why has it not since had the same effect, and why have we 
never before found another with such rare attainments? 
One is not enough for this world and this race. Why is not 
absorption the best development now, and leave the tiresome 
routine of school and college and university, and step from 
the" most uncultured occupation to the chief seat in the 
synagogue of scholarship? If it was done in this case it 
could be done again. 



THE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE PLAYS. 
[From the Authorship of Shakespeare— Holmes, Vol. 1, p. 106.] 

First Period — 1 582- 1 593. 



Titus Andronicus. 

Pericles (first sketch). 

Henry VI. 3 parts, (first 

sketches). 
Taming of the Shrew (first 

sketch). 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 



Love's Labor Lost. 

All's Well That Ends Well. 

Venus and Adonis. (Printed 

1593.) 
Rape of Lucrece. (Printed 

1594.) 
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Second Period — 1 594-1600. 



Written. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 1594 

Comedy of Errors 1594 

Romeo and Juliet 1595 

King John....; 1595 

Richard II 1596 

Richard III 1596-7 

Merchant of Venice 1597 



Written. 

1st Henry IV 1598 

2d Henry IV 1598 

Much Ado About Nothing. . 1599 
Merry Wives of Windsor. .1599 

Henry V 1599 

As Tou Like It 1600 



Third Period — 1601-1613. 



Written. 

Twelfth Night 1601 

Hamlet 1602 

Measure for Measure.... 1603-4 

Lear 1606 

Julius Caesar 1607 

Trollus and Cressida 1608 

Antony and Cleopatra 1608 

Macbeth 1605-1609 



Written. 

Coriolanus 1610 

Cymbeline 1610 

Winter's Tale 1611 

Tempest 1611 

Othello 1611-1613 

Henry VIII 1612-1613 

Timon of Athens 1610-1613 



Plays Printed Before the Folio of 1623. 



Printed. 

Romeo and Juliet 1597 

Richard II 1597 

Richard III 1597 

Love's Labor Lost 1598 

1. Henry IV 1598 

Titus Andronicus 1600 

Midsummer Night's Dream.1600 
Merchant of Venice 1600 



Printed. 

2. Henry IV 1600 

Much Ado About Nothing. 1600 

Henry V 1600 

Hamlet 1603-4 

Lear 1608 

Pericles (not in folio) 1609 

Troilus and Cressida 1609 

Othello 1622 



Plays First Printed in Folio of 1623. 
Earlier Works. 



Taming of the Shrew. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
1. Henry VI. 
2 and 3. Henry VI. 



All's Well That Ends Well. 

Comedy of Errors. 

King John. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 



Later Works. 



As Tou Like It. 
Twelfth Night. 
Measure for Measure. 
Julius Caesar. 
Antony and Cleopatra, 
Macbeth. 



Coriolanus. 
Cymbeline. 
Winter's Tale. 
Tempest. 
Henry VIII. 
Timon of Athens. 



1. First printed in present form — older form printed 1594. 

2. First in complete form — only first sketches before. 

3. First in complete form— only a sketch before. 
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VI. 



SHAKESPEARE OR BACON?— CONTINUED. 



This evening we consider some of the evidences in support 
of the theory that Francis Bacon was the real author of what 
are generally known as the plays of Shakespeare. Having 
seen what qualities of head and heart, and culture, and attain- 
ments were the requisite necessities for their authorship, we 
find no one of that age who so nearly possessed these require- 
ments — and from temperament, disposition, character, 
culture and circumstantial evidence in his favor, could have 
produced them. We have seen that the probabilities are 
largely against their being the works of Shakespeare, and 
that about the only claim that he has to their authorship is 
that they appear at this late date, over three hundred years, 
with his name attached as the author, as it has probably been 
ever since the folio edition of 1623. It would have been the 
greatest literary miracle in history for Shakespeare to have 
written them under the most favorable circumstances. But 
for Bacon to have done so, only the natural flow of one of 
the greatest and most cultured intellects the world has yet 
seen, well regulated, at that time, by as pure a character as 
his intellect was brilliant and trained. He had every possible 
qualification demanded by the most critical analysis for their 
production, and there are no anachronisms in the record, nor 
apologies by his friends necessary to a full and hearty support 
to the claim he has to their authorship. Some think that 
different writers produced these plays and the sonnets; but 
excepting the differences that are readily discerned in the 
earlier and later works, they are stamped with all the indicia 
of the same author for all. The same identical mind and 
heart throbs through them all, and the same wonderful 
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genius seems to lay the foundations and complete the 
structure. 

We have seen that their author was a poet, a philosopher, 
a profound thinker and scholar, of broad and varied his- 
torical and literary attainments, well versed in Latin, French, 
Greek, Italian and Danish, and a thorough student of 
English (a rare attainment in those days, and one not claimed 
for Shakespeare) and moving arrtid the higher walks of social, 
literary and court life. That he was a lawyer, with a thor- 
ough knowledge of the technical theories and phrases of the 
law and the practical application of them in the courts, and 
that he had, at least, a very general knowledge of all the 
other sciences. That he was a man of great analytical 
powers and exalted character, of wise discernment and keen 
observation. 

All these Bacon possessed in a marked degree, and he is 
the only man of that age, as far as we can now determine, 
that did possess all Jhe qualifications which the critical con- 
census of the centimes has demanded of the author of these 
immortal works. 

Shakespeare did not possess many of these requirements, 
either by nature or cultured development, and hence the 
search for some one who had the genius and culture — and 
the person who possessed them has been found in Francis 
Bacon. 

If a satisfactory reason can be given why he did not claim 
the authorship at that time, and why he was not publicly 
known as their author, then the chief difficulty is overcome. 
It is certain that he was competent to have written them, and 
this cannot be said of any other man of that era. 

He was descended from a fine family of the choicest nobil- 
ity. He had all a grand and distinguished ancestry could give 
him, and all the marked advantages it could bring, and 
especially in earlier life. He was born in York House, or 
Palace on the Strand, Jan. 22, 1561. His father, Nicholas 
Bacon, was a fine scholar, author, statesman and keeper of 
the seal of the Realm. His mother, Ladv Ann, was the 
daughter of Sir Anthony Coke, one of the tutors of Edward 
VI., and was a lady of superior learning and rare attainments. 
She was read in the classics, corresponded with Archbishop 
Jewell in Greek, and translated from the Italian into English 
some voluminous theological works. 
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His grandfather had been tutor of the King. His father 
for twenty years Lord Keeper of the Seal under Elizabeth. 
His uncle Burleigh was Lord Treasurer of the Kingdom, 
and his cousin Robert was Lord Secretary and afterward 
became the Earl of Salisbury. He also claims to be a 
cousin of Elizabeth and Anne Russel (daughters of Lord 
John Rusiel), and of the witty race of the Killigrews, and of 
the future statesman, Sir Edward Hoby. 

With such an ancestry and relationship it is not surprising 
that he was intelligent far beyond his years, and most of his 
associates. Early developing great powers of observation 
and- analysis, an intense love for nature in all of her forms 
and expressions, and a desire to investigate physical facts 
and relations, he was thus brought into the highest court, 
social and intellectual life, from his earliest infancy, and was 
early stamped with that something which emanates from 
such influences which we call politeness or urbanity, if not 
a species of genius. His wit and cleverness readily attracted 
attention, and Queen Elizabeth calls him her young Lord 
Treasurer. 

He soon masters all his tutors can teach him from the 
books, and at the age of twelve joins his brother Anthony, 
two years his senior, at Trinity College, Cambridge. Here 
he went over the whole circle of the liberal arts, but left with- 
out taking his degree, displeased with the course and 
methods of studv he found there. 

We next find him as an attache to the French Court, with 
which he travels through the provinces which are the scenes 
of the first Henry VI., learning French, Italian, Spanish, and 
studying the systems of state craft and the /oreign policy. 
In 1579, his father died, leaving little property, and he and 
his brother have practically to care for themselves. He 
chose the profession of the law, probably much against his 
inclinations, doubtless believing it the most direct route to 
that political preferment that it seemed ever his ambition to 
obtain. 

At twenty-one he was admitted to the bar, and remained 
studying and writing at Gray's Inn, or visiting his mother at 
Gorhamburg. While not loving the law, he was faithful in 
mastering it, and at the same time spent his leisure hours in 
literary and philosophic pursuits. At this time, it is said, he 
wrote several plays that were afterward produced. During 
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this period his brother Anthony was in Italy, where he re- 
sided for thirteen years, and it is asserted by some that their 
correspondence concerning Anthony's travels, observations 
and experiences, suggested the scenes and particulars in the 
plays of the second period. 

His law practice seems not to have been remunerative, 
and he falls into debt, and appeals to those in power to give 
him employment that will enable him to live like a gentle- 
man, and give him a more congenial occupation. When 
twenty-five years of age he becomes a bencher of Gray's Inn. 
His nysterious occupations and studied exclusions greatly 
astonish his puritanical mother, who demands an explana- 
tion. This is in 1586. 

He assists at a dramatic performance at Gray's Inn, in 
1587, and appears in the presentation on the stage of The 
Tragedy of Arthur, and some masques performed before 
Queen Elizabeth, showing his interest not only as a writer in 
the drama, but also as an actor. 

For a time he seems to have left the law and entered 
politics, for at twenty-seven he was elected Member of Parlia- 
ment where he became a distinguished member, and espec- 
ially as a finished orator, and a ready and effective debator. 

In the meantime he has continued his literary works. In 
1592, his brother Anthony returns to England, and the two 
brothers reside in chambers, and do the duties as secretaries 
to the Earl of Ems. But their salaries being unpaid, Francis 
is forced to borrow money of the Jews. Afterward he was 
thrown into a sponging house by a hard-hearted Jew, be- 
cause he could not pay his debts. 

His noble-hearted brother Anthony found Francis deep in 
debt on his return, and mortgaged his property to pay his 
brother's debts. It is with great plausibility, thought by 
many, that the "Merchant of Venice" owes its origin to this 
transaction, and that in Shy lock, Bacon immortalized the 
grasping, hard-hearted Jew, and in Antonio his most noble, 
loving and generous brother, Anthony. 

In 1592-3, the poem of "Venus and Adonis" was pub- 
lished and dedicated to Bacon's friend Lord Southampton. 
Afterward he became alienated from Lord Southampton be- 
cause of his disloyalty. The same poem was afterward repub- 
lished, and the dedication to Lord Southampton was omit- 
ted, showing at least that Bacon had control of his poem 
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in its republication, and dictated what preface should be used. 
When the plague appeared in London, in 1593, Bacon 
removed for a time from Gray's Inn to Twickenham Park. 
In 1594, he took a leading part in a grand dramatic enter- 
tainment at Gray's Inn. About this time his brother An- 
thony goes to live at or near Bull Inn, on Bishopgate Street, 
where some ten or twelve of the so-called Shakespeare plays 
were acted. Bacon now aspires to the office of Attorney- 
Ggheral, but failing to get the office, he goes to Twickenham, 
greatly disappointed. In his private collection of notes 
found in Promus, note 1165, is: "Law at Twickenham for 
Merry Tales." 

The merry tales for which he was then preparing, are sup- 
posed to be, "The Taming of the Shrew," "Midsummer- 
Night's Dream," "The Merchant of Venice," "2d Henry IV.," 
and "All's Well That Ends Well," that soon appeared full 
of legal points and references, which greatly aroused the 
mind of Lord Campbell. After this, for a time, he appears 
to have given up his political aspirations, and to have devoted 
himself to his philosophical and literary works. 

In 1600 he is anxious about the health of his mother, who 
was then very feeble at Gorhamburg. Little is known of 
her after this until her death. Bishop Goodman speaks of 
her as "little better than frantic in her old age." About this 
time "Hamlet" and "Lear" appeared, and Bacon's friends 
think their author had well studied the symptoms of those 
living on the borders of insanity. 

At the command of Queen Elizabeth, he unwillingly took 
part in the celebrated trial of Lord Essex, in 1601, which 
closed with the execution of Essex. This probably hastened 
the death of his brother Anthony, who was in feeble health, 
and seriously affected by the lamentable condition of his 
mother. For some time his life was darkened by these 
events, and it is during this era that he is supposed to have 
written "King John," "Julius Caesar," perhaps "Hamlet," 
"Lear" and "Othello" — the tone and spirit of which it has 
been hard to reconcile with the supposed wealthy and pros- 
perous manager of the Globe and Black Friar theaters, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. There was a reason for Bacon writing 
them. None could be found why Shakespeare should or 
could do so. 
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Queen Elizabeth dies in 1603, and James I. assumes the 
crown. Bacon, writing to Sir John Davis, the poet, asked 
him to intercede with the King for him, closing his letter 
with these words: "So desiring you to be good to concealed 
poets, I am, etc." 

"Othello" and "Lear" are both supposed to have been 
written this year, and both have reference to the patents and 
monopolies, the abolition of which Bacon was interested in 
bringing about. 

The act of Parliament against witches was passed in 1605, 
the King believing in their influence, as to some extent did 
Bacon. In this year "Macbeth" appears, and in the inquiries 
into witchcraft, the studies into the effects of the winds, dense 
and rare, of the action of mind upon the body, are found the 
views of Bacon, to some extent, on these subjects, as substan- 
tiated by his acknowledged w T orks. 

In his forty-sixth year, in 1606, he is married to a lady of 
fortune, Alice Barham. This marriage seems not to have 
been a fortunate one, and there were no children. He now 
reaches the goal of his political ambition, and is appointed 
Solicitor General, in 1607. "Winter's Tale" and "Cymbe- 
line" are published in 1610, in which are found a number of 
Bacon's observations on horticulture and the natural uses of 
plants, and other matters connected with his notes on the 
"Regimen of Health." "Winter's Tale" also contains his 
peculiar doctrine, or belief, about art as being "Nature in 
bonds," which he claimed was original with him. 

"Cvmbeline" contains some of his statements on vivisec- 
tion, and his conclusions as to the effects of poisons, as do 
also "Anthony and Cleopatra." 

About this time Bacon was a member of the Virginia Com- 
pany, which sent a fleet to the West Indies, that encount- 
ered a terrible gale, and the ship Admiral was wrecked on 
the Bermudas, and these facts it is thought gave rise to the 
production of "The Tempest," in which there is also a poetical 
treatment of some of his later themes — the studies of "Heat 
and Cold," "History of Winds," "Ebb and Flow of the Sea," 
"The Sailing of Ships," and other subjects. 

From this time until 1623, new plays ceased to appear, and 
during this period he was thoroughly occupied with his duties 
as Solicitor General. The dramatic fever, however, is still 
upon him, and though a high official in 161 2, he takes a lead- 
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ing part in a grand masque presented by the gentlemen of 
Gray's Inn and Inner Temple, in honor of the marriage of 
the Elector Palatine, and in the following year, 1613, he 
prepares another masque, and at a large expense, $2,000, 
which he pays himself, in honor of the marriage of his patron, 
the Earl of Somerset, to Lady Essex. 

He is again elected to Parliament for Cambridge Uni- 
versity, in 1614, and in this same year is appointed Privy 
Counselor. In 1617, he was made Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, and the extraordinary ability, the enterprise and energy 
he displayed in his work was the wonder of that and subse- 
quent ages. It is said that in his first four terms as a Judge, 
he made 8,798 orders in court. 

In 1 61 8 he was appointed Lord Chancellor, with the title of 
Lord Vcrulam, and in this year the decrees he rendered num- 
bered no less than 9,181, and his biographers make the 
astounding statement that not one of them was ever ap- 
pealed from. 

Now, for three years, and until 1621, when he was made 
Viscount St. Albans, he spends money with a lavish hand, and 
is over generous and indulgent to his servants and retainers. 

'Timon of Athens," he is supposed to have written as a 
satire on his own weakness in thio direction. During this 
year, 1621, he was accused, by disappointed suitors against 
whom he had given judgments, of having taken bribes. He 
acknowledges that he had taken gifts, fines and fees — some 
■ )y his court officials and some directly to himself, as was the 
ustomary method of payment in those days. His salary as 
Lord Chancellor was but £120, say $600, a year, which was 
but a mere pittance toward a support commensurate with his 
high position. He could not have lived without the fees of 
the suitors, which were then an acknowledged perquisite of 
the office. He confesses thus, and thus only, to have re- 
ceived money, fees and gifts, as was the law of the .land and 
the custom of the office, but not to the perversion of justice, 
and this latter charge seems to have been practically aban- 
doned in these later davs. 

He resigned his offices and went to Gorhamburg. In 
1621 he writes his history of Henry VII., the only historic 
narrative not deemed sufficiently important to form a sub- 
ject for a play of Shakespeare. In 1622, two years after his 
resignation of the Seal, in a letter to the king, he quotes 
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these words, omitted in the fair copy: "Cardinal Wolsey 
said that if he had pleased God as he had pleased the king, 
he had not been ruined. My conscience saith no such thing; 
but it may be if I had pleased men as I have pleased you, 
it would have been better with me." 

Henry VIII. appeared for the first time in the following 
year, seven years after the death of Shakespeare, and in it 
the since well known words in Wolsey's mouth. 

Sir Tobie Mathews, in 1623, replying to a letter received 
from Bacon, and acknowledging some gift (perhaps the 
Folio of 1623, then just published), refers to it as "a great 
and noble token of your Lordship's favor," and in a P. S. 
adds: "The most prodigious wit that I ever knew of my 
nation, and of this side of the sea, is of your Lordship's 
name, though he be known by another." 

Mr. Spedding comments upon the poeticl>eauty of "Trans- 
lations of certain Psalms" which Bacon published in 1625. 
These translations were made during a severe sickness, and 
dedicated to George Herbert, a relative to William Herbert, 
the "W. H." to whom Shakespeare's sonnets are addressed. 
In 1626, April 9th, he dies at the age of sixty-five, from a 
chill contracted during a drive in a snow storm in March. 
He was then thirteen years older than Shakespeare, being 
born nearly three years before and dying about ten years 
after him. In March he came to London, and while driving 
near Highgate he was seized with a desire to discover 
whether snow would act as an antiseptic, stopped his car- 
riage, purchased a fowl at a cottage, and with his own hand 
helped to stuff it with snow. He soon had a chill, and was 
conveyed to the home of Lord Arundel, near at hand, where 
his illness increased, and bronchitis resulting after a few 
days, he died April 9, 1626. 

His was a fine personal presence, and he was of an 
unusually sweet and sunny temper and amiable disposition. 
Of vast Intellectual powers, far-seeing, quick, meditative, 
methodical and capable of an extraordinary amount of liter- 
ary work, as the voluminousness of his acknowledged publi- 
cations give ample testimony. 

His style was marked and peculiar, and was early recog- 
nized by his contemporaries. Raleigh and Jonson have, with 
many others, written of its characteristics; but perhaps none 
have more happily recognized and expressed its peculiarities 
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than his friend Tobie Mathews, when he says: "A man so 
rare in knowledge, of so many, several kinds, endowed with 
the facility and felicity of expressing it all in so elegant, sig- 
nificant, so abundant, and yet so choice, and ravishing a 
way of words, of metaphors, of allusions, as perhaps the 
world hath not seen since it was a world." 

It is conceded that the author of the works in controversy 
must have been a very distinguished philosopher. In fact, 
it is probably this feature of the works that has contributed 
to their immortality more than any other. Literary efforts 
that arc lasting must treat of immortal principles and things. 
No mere elegant setting or dressing of mortal facts, or experi- 
ences, can give them perpetuity. They must have the eternal 
principles throbbing therein to link them to the infinite. 

There is not a scrap outside of these contested works to 
show that Shakespeare ever had a thought on a scientific 
subject in his life, while there is an abundance of proof that 
scientific themes were seldom absent from Baconts mind. 

All through his life he was specially distinguished for his 
love of the sciences, and his most elaborate works are his 
philosophical treatises, which are very extended and numer- 
ous, even being recognized as the founder of the inductive 
method, which was distinctively his own, though it need not 
be maintained that the general philosophy was entirely new. 
He claimed the inductive method was applicable to all 
sciences, and it is a singular fact that his influence on the 
moral and metaphysical sciences has been probably greater 
than on the physical. Not only was he the originator of a 
large and influential school of philosophy, but even theolo- 
gians whose doctrines he relegated to the regions of faith 
instead of reason, have drawn inspiration from his theories 
and philosophies. We are not left alone to judge of this 
matter. The voices of the centuries all speak his praise in 
this direction. 

Carlyle says: "There is an understanding manifested in 
the construction of Shakespeare's plays equal to that in 
Bacon's Novum Organum." 

Hazelett has the same thought when he says: "The wis- 
dom displayed in Shakepcare was equal to the profoundness 
in the great Lord Bacon's Novum Organum/' 

Coleridge said: "He was not only a great poet, but a great 
philosopher." 
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Richard Grant White calls him: 'The greatest philoso- 
pher, and the worldly-wisest man of modern times. He was 
the most observant of all men." 

Alfred H. Welsh says: "Never was observation at once 
more recondite, better natured and more carefully sifted." 

Dr. Johnson says: "From his works may be collected a 
system of civil and economical prudence." 

Edmund Burke said: "He formed the most distinguished 
and refined observations of human life." 

Emerson says, in his Representative Men: "He was in- 
conceivably wise; the others conceivably." 

Pope calls him "The wisest of men, as well as the greatest 
of poets." 

Barry Cornwall says: "He was not a mere poet, in the 
vulgar sense of the term. On the contrary, he was a man 
eminently acute, logical and philosophical. His reason- 
ing faculty was on a par with his imagination, and pervaded 
all of his works completely." 

There is a practical and a transcendental philosophy. Bacon 
seems to have indulged in both. We find him in the latter, 
stating in thoughts on the nature of things: "All things pass 
through an appointed circuit and succession of transforma- 
tion. All things change; nothing 'really perishes." 

And, again, in Novum Organum, Book 2: "For there is 
nothing in nature more true, than that nothing is reduced 
to nothing." 

In Henry V., Vol. 2, is found: "Even so our houses, and 
ourselves, and children, have lost, or do not learn, for want 
of time, the sciences that should become our country." 

Could the father of poor, ignorant Judith Shakespeare 
ever have framed the above? It is most unfortunate, in this 
contest, that Shakespeare left no works on philosophy, his- 
tory, the sciences, poetry and politics, or literature of any 
kind, other than his claimed plays and sonnets, with which 
we could prove his authorship by comparison. This we are 
able to do very satisfactorily by Bacon's acknowledged 
works. The author was a thorough lawyer. Legal learning 
and language are not poetical, but technical and practical, 
and the other dramatists of that and all ages have been spar- 
ing of their use of it. The undoubted proof that the author 
was a lawyer is in this cumulative use of purely legal terms. 
They are used in nearly every play — in all the poems, and 
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6ven in the dedications. They arc used so exhaustively, 
explaining some principle, or working out some comparison 
or analogy, or in pushing some thought to the remotest 
extreme, making it necessary often for a well-read lawyer 
to make special investigation into the laws and statutes of 
those times, before he can follow it and understand fully the 
application. He surpasses all writers outside of text books, 
in impressing into his service the terms of the legal science. 

They are in the mouth of many of his characters. The 
Queen, the Child, the Merry Wives of Windsor, Cleopatra, 
the Love-sick Papinian Goddess, in Othello, Hamlet, Lear, 
and others. 

The trial of Queen Catharine opens with a proposition to 
read the commissions of the judges; citation is made, her 
appearance is demanded. She refuses it, because to appear 
would be a submission to the jurisdiction of the court. This 
was the ground upon which Mary Stuart stood at her trial. 
But she was driven into doing that which Catharine refused. 

Hamlet surmises that the skull may be that of a lawyer, a 
lender of money. 

He then enumerates the methods by which loans were 
secured. The words "factor" and "broker" are used with 
a perfect knowledge of the technical difference in their mean- 
ing. 

Tamaroa claims her Roman citizenship, through her in- 
corporation into a Roman family under the principle of 
adoption, by the laws of marriage. 

Lear partitions his kingdom, and delivers it by livery of 
seisin. He entails the crown by apt words. 

Hermione is accused of adultery, and therefore of treason, 
according to the statute of Edward III. The precise dis- 
tinction between the acts of officers de facto and those de 
jure, are clearly stated. Helena is a feudal ward. Dromio 
asserts that there is no time for a bald man to recover his 
hair. This having been written, the law phrase suggests 
itself, and he was asked whether he might not do it by fine 
and recovery, and suggested the efficiency of that proceed- 
ing to bar heirs, and this started the conceit that thus the 
lost hair of another man could be recovered. 

In the Comedy of Errors, great familiarity is shown with 
the most subtile principles of the science, and of special plead- 
ing, which contains the very essence of the law. 
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In Henry IV., Absque hoc, which is technical to the last 
degree, is used. It was a species of traverse, and used by 
special pleaders when the record was in Latin, and known by 
the name of a special traverse. The conclusion is that he 
must have obtained a knowledge of its use from actual prac- 
tice. 

Times almost without number where such knowledge is 
unexampled in writers unlearned in the law, the author 
appears in perfect possession of it. In the law of real prop- 
erty, its rules of tenure and descent, its entails, its fines and 
recoveries, and their vouchers and double vouchers, it is 
very apparent. 

In the procedure of the courts; the method of bringing 
suits and of arrests; the nature of actions ; the rules of plead- 
ing; the law of escapes and of contempt; in the principles 
of evidence, both technical and philosophical; in the distinc- 
tion between the temporal and spiritual tribunals; the law 
of attainder and forfeiture ; in the requisites of a valid mar- 
riage; in the presumption of legitimacy; in the learning 
of the law of prerogatives; in the inalienable character of the 
crown; in all of these departments of the law, and many 
others, where the most abstruse theories and most intricate 
questions of practice are thoroughly discussed and accu- 
rately applied, he shows not only the most thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles, but a familiarity with the practice that 
only a good lawyer could have. 

Lord Chief Justice Campbell says: "These jests can not 
be supposed to arise from anything in the laws or customs 
of Syracuse; but they show the author to be very familiar 
with some of the most abstruse proceedings in English juris- 
prudence." He further says: "We find in several of the 
histories Shakespeare's fondness for law terms, and it is 
still more remarkable that whenever he indulges this propen- 
sity he uniformly lays down good law." And further quot- 
ing sonnet 46, he says: "I need not go further than this 
sonnet, which is so intensely legal in its language and 
imagery, that without a considerable knowledge of English 
forensic procedure it cannot be fully understood." 

Volumes have been written on this branch of the case, 
yet the fact remains that the author, whoever he was, was a 
first-class lawyer, and thoroughly familiar with the principles 
and practice of the law in those days. 
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Bacon meets this requirement fully, and perhaps as no one 
else can. He had been through all the grades of the com- 
mon law to Lord Chancellor. He was a fine lawyer, while 
Shakespeare never studied the law nor was ever even admit- 
ted to the bar. 

Richard Grant White, one of Shakespeare's boldest 
defenders, admits, in a recent article in the Atlantic, "That 
the notion that he was once an attorney's clerk is blown 
to pieces." If he was not even an attorney's clerk, as is here 
conceded, whence came this wonderful knowledge of the 
science of the law and its practice, which called forth the ad- 
miration of Lord Chief Justice Campbell? Surely this could 
not have been obtained by absorption or by association with a 
few lawyers and judges, were there a particle of evidence of 
such a fact. On this branch of our subject the circumstan- 
tial and internal evidences in favor of the authorship of 
Bacon are exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to over- 
throw. 

But was Bacon a poet? 

It is conceded that he was a statesman, something of a 
politician, a good lawyer, a very learned judge, a profound 
philosopher, and able to discuss thoroughly the most 
abstruse problems in nature, government and social life; 
but wanting, it is claimed by some, in the imagination, the 
fancy, the sense of the beautiful, the divine faculty of power 
to give "to airy nothing a local habitation and a name," 
which we call poetry. 

Emerson seems to answer the question for us on the 
admitted state of facts, when he says: "The true poet and 
the true philosopher are one." 

The essence of poetry lies back of the mere power of 
expression. It is in the thought and the feeling, more than 
in the garb in which it appears. It is not the casket, but the 
gem that lies within, that holds the vision and enchains the 
reader. 

It is not the rhyming of words, or the measured rising and 
falling of the carefully guarded lines, that constitutes poetry. 
It is the God-like in thought arranged in choicest forms of 
beauty. 

It is the pow r er to discern the good, the true and the beau- 
tiful, and the harmonious relations that bind these together 
in everlasting bonds, and to present these noble conceptions 
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in the most pleasing and attractive manner that constitutes 
the chief charm in poetry. No writer of that age, and per- 
haps of any other, possessed this power to a greater degree 
than Bacon. Outside of these works under discussion, this 
is clearly shown in his other writings. He was full-orbed, and 
nature, faithful to herself, seems to have left no vacuum in 
his organization. He was large, full, complete in all direc- 
tions. Some have thought him cold and mean ; but there is 
no evidence to support such a conclusion. 

Men are not rare through whom the divine power bursts 
out in some one direction of intellectual and soul life, and 
they become marked musicians, artists, poets, philosophers, 
orators and writers, but the greatest is he who combines 
them all. 

Bacon himself says: "Occasionally there is born into the 
world a sun-like soul, the orb of whose brain 'is concentric 
with the universe.' " 

Shakespeare's admirers and defenders claim for him the 
profoundest philosophy and' poetic thought and sentiment, 
expressed in most felicitous manner in his claimed works, 
and yet say in their next breath that it is utterly impossible 
for the philosopher Bacon to have the poetic thought and 
power of expression which they readily accord to the philo- 
sophical and poetical Shakespeare. 

We can see no justification for this, save that the world 
loves the mysterious, the inexplicable, the superstitious, and 
the marvelous. In the one case it is perfectly natural and 
in accord with all the laws of genius and natural develop- 
ment that Bacon should have written all these plays and 
poems ; and it is entirely unnatural, illogical, mysterious and 
miraculous, to believe that Shakespeare ever wrote them. His 
defenders have to admit, to substantiate his claims, that it 
was an unprecedented, unexampled, miraculous effort, unac- 
companied by natural abilities, conceded opportunities and 
developed resources. 

But we are not left to guess at Bacon's attainments in this 
direction, aside from the works under consideration. That 
he had well mastered all the difficulties of rhythm and rhyme, 
is clearly shown in his translation of the Psalms and other 
poems. 

Spedding and Dixon have found fragments of a poem, 
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believed to be unquestionably Bacon's, of a blind Indian 
boy, commencing with 

"Seated between the old world and the new, 
A land there is no other land may touch." 

la 1629, three years after Bacon's death, Thomas Far- 
naby, a contemporary and scholar, publishes a collection of 
Greek epigrams. A copy of the English Hnes was found 
among Sir Henry Walton's papers with the name of Francis 
Lord Bacon at the bottom. It is a poem of thirty-two lines, 
commencing with 

"The world it a bubble, and the life of man less than a spaa." 

Spedding gives another short poem found in a volume of 
manuscript collections in the British Museum, commencing 
with 

"The man of life upright, whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds and thoughts of vanity.** 

Mrs. Pott quotes from Dowland's First Book of Songs, 
published 1600, "The Retired Courtier," a poem of three 
stanzas of six lines each, commencing with 



'His golden locks hath time to silver turned, 
O, time too swift! O, swiftness never ceasing.' 



which she claims with good authority was written by Bacon. 

Nor was he wanting in wit and humor, considered so 
essential to the poet's power. Macaulay declares that 
Bacon's sense of wit and humor wa«s so powerful that it 
often usurped the place of reason and tyrannized over the 
whole man. After his downfall, while in the depths of humil- 
ity in 1625, he writes to the Duke of Buckingham: "I marvel 
that your grace should think to pull down the monarchy of 
Spain without my good help. Your grace will give me leave 
to be merry, however the world goeth with me." 

Carlyle says of him: "His laughter seems to pour from 
him in floods." 

Ben Jonson: "His oratory was nobly censorious when 
he could spare or pass by a jest," 
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Sir Robert Nauton : "He was abundantly facetious, which 
took much with the Queen." 

The Queen said: "He hath great wit." 

The Jew Gondomar, about to cross the channel said: "I 
wish your lordship a good Easter." 

Bacon replied : "I wish you a good Pass-Over." 

In fact, this seemed to be about the only defect in his 
public speeches; he sacrificed dignity that was so essential 
to success to wit and humor. 

From this point so briefly considered, we find him pos- 
sessed of every essential element of the great poet, and to 
have written some fine productions, besides those under con- 
sideration. 

But it is not strange, if he did write the plays and poems 
in controversy, that there is little else of importance in the 
poetic line from him; for these are so voluminous and cover 
every possible subject so exhaustively, and writing such a 
vast amount of conceded prose matter at the same time, it is 
wonderful that anything else should be found, and is but 
another evidence of his amazing powers of thought and 
expression. 

Here again the argument is decidedly with Bacon, for 
Shakespeare's name, even, is only found attached five 
times to any and all documents. Three times to the pages 
of his will and twice to legal documents. Even Richard 
Grant White admits that Shakespeare left.no trace upon the 
political or social life of his era. Unlike Milton, Goethe, 
Dante, and the great dramatic writers and poets of every 
age, he alone leaves not a trace save in the disputed works 
we are now considering. He lived in an age of correspond- 
ence and pamphlets, and yet not a letter, pamphlet, or manu- 
script, on any subject whatever, of his has ever been found, 
though the world has been hunted over for something of* 
the kind. Just one authentic letter, even though written 
about wool, or loaning of money, would be an immense 
relief, and would at least silence his enemies who charge that 
he could not write at all, and that of the five signatures of 
his name, no two are alike. 

Emerson says: "Wooton was a contemporary of Shake- 
speare, born four years after him, and died twenty-three 
years after him. He corresponded with Theodore Beza, Isaac 
Casaubon, Sir Phillip Sidney, the Earl of Essex, Lord Bacon, 
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Sir Walter Raleigh, John Milton and a good. many others." 
There is no trouble in finding correspondence and literary 
works of the distinguished authors of his day outside of their 
special works; but not a scrap from the claimed greatest 
and most acceptable writer of them all. 

Not a record of a dinner by this man, who certainly 
loved to drink, if not to eat, nor of a festival at which he met 
his associates. 

Can it be possible that this greatest literary man of his 
age should have resided in London for more than a quarter 
of a century and no one note his presence or actions. We 
know of Bacon's career, step by step, and can almost trace 
his daily life. We know of Milton, of Spenser, and of Ben 
Jonson. How he served, as a young man, in the wars of 
the Lowlands — how he attended school in London, of his 
return home, his marriage, and his duel with Gabriel Spen- 
cer, of his plays and their first representations, by date 
of each play, and there is a whole volume about his quarrels 
between himself and other writers. He published his own 
works in 1616, and received a pension from James I. There 
are letters extant as to the suppers he gave — his manners 
—weakness — his appearance and habits of life. If we have 
these minute matters given fully about his contemporaries, 
and especially his friend Ben Jonson, it is passing strange 
that something is not found about this wonderful and far 
superior man, William Shakespeare, except that he was 
simply manager of the Black Friar and Globe Theaters for 
& time, and that some of these plays werel put upon the stage 
in his theaters. 

Again, the geography of the plays is of some importance. 
All writers usually refer to their birth places and the scenes 
in which their earlier years of developing powers are spent. 

Robert Burns' poems arc full of local reference to his birth 
place, and of allusions to the home of his childhood. 

The same thing is true of Byron. In his "Elegy on New- 
stead Abbey," his poem on "Leaving Newstead Abbey," his 
lines on "Lachiny Gair," in the Highlands, where "My Foot- 
steps in Infancy Wandered," his verses upon "Movren of 
Snow," on "Revisiting Harrow," and in that addressed "To 
an Oak at Newstead." But not a single reference to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, in the plays — while their author does refer 
to St. Albans, Bacop's home, a number of tin)e§, 
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Falstaff says: 



a* 



'There's bat a shirt and a half in all my Company; * • * and 
the shirt, to say the truth, stolen from my host of St Albana." 
(1st Henry IV., iv., 3.) 

Again, in the 2d Henry IV.: 

"This Doll-Tear sheet should be some road, 
I warrant you as common as the road between Saint Albans and 
London.' 



And in the contention between the Two Famous Houses 
of York and Lancaster, we have: 

"For now the King is riding to Saint Albans, 
My Lord, I pray you let me go post unto the King, 
Unto Saint Albans, to tell him this news. 
Come, uncle Gloster, now let's have our horse, 
For we will to Saint Albans presently." 

In the contention we find it again in the scene of the 
Miracle, at St Albans. 

Was there any motive for Bacon to have written these 
plays and poems? 

In answering this I would say that every instinct and 
impulse of his nature was humanitarian. He says of him- 
self "I have, though in a despised way, procured the good 
of all men." 

Few men, if any, ever lived that possessed nobler or 
grander aims that Francis Bacon. He enters the world at 
the opening of modern civilization the most sublime figure 
of his times. No king or queen can compare with him. His 
head is full of all the lore of the past, and whatever device 
of man in government or mechanics that can help the race 
in the present, he warmly aids, and with a heart full of love 
to men and of faith in God, enters the century the strongest 
man therein. 

He says: "I am a servant of posterity, for these things 
require some ages for the ripening of them." 

Again, he says: "This work (the Novum Organum) is for 
the bettering of man's bread and wine, which are the qhaj- 
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acters of temporal blessings and sacraments of the eternal." 

And again, he says: "Always desiring with extreme fer- 
vency (such as we are confident God puts into the minds of 
men) to have that which was never yet attempted, now to 
be attempted not in vain, to-wit: to relieve men out of their 
necessities and miseries. ,, 

And knowing God's infinite and man's limited powers, he 
prays the source of all power: 

"God, the maker, preserver and renewer of the universe, 
guide and protect this work, both in its ascent to His own 
glory, and in its descent to the good of man, through His 
good will toward man, by His only begotten Son, God with 
us." 

Speaking of his own philosophy, he says: "I am thus 
persuaded because of its infinite usefulness; for which rea- 
son it may be ascribed to divine encouragement. ,, He speaks 
of himself as a "servant of God." He seems to have been 
imbued, or inspired with the thought of building a new 
philosophy — not a new religion — which should do for the 
improvement of the condition of man materially, what reli- 
gion is supposed to do spiritually. 

Lord Macaulay says: "The end which Bacon proposed to 
himself was the multiplying of human enjoyments and the 
mitigating of human sufferings." This was the object of his 
speculations in every department of science — in natural 
philosophy, in legislation, in politics, in morals. He recog- 
nized the drama as the most potent instrument of good in 
his day, and of reaching the masses. There was no press to 
meet the world every morning with the news, the gossip, the 
political, the religious, the governmental, that had tran- 
spired the preceding day and night, as now ; the drama, the 
play, the meeting personally of the auditor, and the speaker, 
the most primitive and even yet most potent method of con- 
veying truth, were then in vogue. And since the day when 
Adam and Eve first met and arranged their house-keeping 
affairs, it has not been surpassed. 

An American critic says of the stage of that day: "It was 
newspaper, magazine, novel — all in one." 

Mr. Wingate, an English writer, says: "Sir Phillip Sid- 
ney, in his Defense of Poesy, maintains that the old philo- 
sophers, disguised or embodied their cosmogines in their 
poetry, as, for example, Thales, Empedocles, Parroenides, 
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Pythagoras and Phocyclides, who were poets and philoso- 
phers." 

Bacon says: "Dramatic poesy is as history made visible, 
for it represents actions as if they were present; whereas 
history represents them as past Parabolical poesy is typi- 
cal history, by which ideas that are objects of the intellect, 
are represented in forms that are objects of the sense." 

And again, "Dramatic poesy, which has the theater for its 
world, would be of excellent use if well directed — for the 
stage is capable of no smaH influence, of both discipline 
and of corruption. Now, of corruption in this kind we have 
enough. But the discipline has, in our times, been plainly 
neglected. And though in modern States play-acting is 
esteemed but as a toy, except when it is too satirical and 
biting, yet among the ancients it was used as a means of 
educating men's minds to virtue. Nay, it has been regarded 
by learned men and great philosophers as a kind of musi- 
cian's bow by which men's minds may be played upon. And 
certainly it is true of the great secrets of nature, that the 
minds of men are more open to impressions and affections 
when many are gathered together, than when they are 
alone." 

Bacon loved dramatic plays, and took part in them. To 
him they were history made visible. His loving and religious 
mother, writing of her sons in 1594, says: "I trust they will 
not mum, nor mask, nor sniffling." The brothers, however, 
says Spedding, did act in the neighborhood of the Bull's 
Inn. 

The Earl of Essex, then urging Bacon for some law office 
in the gift of the Queen, says: "And she did acknowledge 
you had a great wit and excellent gift of speech, and much 
other good learning, but in the law she rather thought you 
could make show to the uttermost of your knowledge, than 
that you were deep." 

To his uncle, Lord Burleigh, in 1594, he writes: "To 
speak plainly, though perhaps vainly, I do not think that the 
ordinary practice of the law will be admitted for a good 
account of the poor talent that God hath given me." 

The motive then is ample: The presentation of the history 
of the times to the people who could not read it or find it 
elsewhere; the elevation of the people and the dissemina- 
tion among them of knowledge and principles that were at 
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once elevating and refining in their tendencies. Then, again, 
when most of these plays were written, he was poor and was 
glad to get the few shillings that would be paid for them to 
relieve his own pecuniary wants, or the necessities of his 
poor mother. 

Hepworth Dixon says: "Lady Anne and her two sons 
are poor. Anthony, the loving and beloved, with whom 
Francis had been bred at Cambridge, and in France, has 
come home. The two young fellows have little money and 
expensive ways. Lady Anne starves herself at Gorhamburg 
that she may send to Gray's Inn ale from the cellar, pigeons 
from her dove cote, fowls from her barnyard, gifts which 
she seasons with a good deal of motherly love, and not a 
little of her best motherly advice." 

Mr. Spedding informs us that Bacon was a borrower in 
*93 and before, of money to live; and in Falstaff, Bacon 
states his own experience, and that of most every other 
debtor, when he says: "I can get no remedy against this 
consumption of purse; borrowing only lingers and lingers it 
out, but the disease is incurable." In 1594, Bacon describes 
himself as poor and sick, and working for bread. 

Spedding says: "In 1597, Bacon's fortunes are still as 
they were, only with this difference, that as the calls on his 
income are increasing in the shape of interest for borrowed 
money, the income itself is diminished through the sale of 
lands and leases." 

Thus urged on by what he thought was the will of God 
in ameliorating the sufferings of men, and in presenting new 
theories and principles crowded by the questions of patriot- 
ism rising from the people and pressing for solution in their 
interests, and driven by personal poverty and want to sell his 
talents to satisfy his necessities, and impelled ever by a 
laudable ambition to fill public offices which he was always 
conscious he could better occupy than those in power and 
place, he needs no apology for writing these immortal works, 
and selling them for the best price he could get. Undoubt- 
edly Bacon intended these plays to be the teachers of his- 
tory for that period. These historical plays began with 
William the Conqueror, and were brought down to Queen 
Elizabeth. His motive in concealing his authorship of these 
plays was, that he aspired to be like his father, Lord Chan- 
cellor pf the Kingdom, 
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. Hepworth Dixon says: "Bacon was born to power. His 
kinsman filled the highest offices. The sovereign liked him, 
for he had the bloom of cheek, the flame of wit, the weight 
of sense which the Queen sought in men who stood about 
her throne. His powers were ever ready, ever equal. Mas- 
ters of eloquence and epigram found him as one of them, 
or one above them in their peculiar art. Jonson tells us he 
commanded when he spoke, and his judges were pleased or 
angry at his will. If he soared high above rivals in his most 
passionate plea of speech, he never met a rival in dull, dry 
task or ordinary toil. Raleigh, Hyde and Cecil had small 
chance against him in debate; in committee, Yelverton and 
Coke had none." 

The drama relatively was held in no greater esteem in 
those days than now, and Bacon well knew that the road to 
that high social and literary preferment and political posi- 
tion, as chief adviser of the crowned heads of his time, to 
which he successfully aspired, did not lay through the theater 
or dramatic composition. 

Then, again, he had the exile and death of Aeschylus in 
view, and did not crave his unfortunate fate. Human life 
was then not very highly prized, when, for any reason, it 
opposed royalty. These plays often dealt largely with the 
weaknesses of the rulers of the age, and it was fortunate at 
times for their author that he was unknown. 

Critics inform us that Robert Cecil declared that Shake- 
speare was but a mask for Bacon. Dr. Hayden was charged 
with writing the treasonable history of Henry IV. Cecil 
asserts that the purpose of the historical plays was to dignify 
and defend treason in the interests of the Scotch king. 

The Queen was enraged at Hayden, defends Bacon, and 
rebukes Cecil. She orders Shakespeare to be arrested on the 
old charge of robbery, and put to the torture if he will not 
tell who is the author of the plays. The Earl of Essex sends 
Umfreville to St. Albans to warn Bacon to fly. Bacon hears 
the news, and his brother Anthony urges him to go to the 
Continent. Bacon was so overwhelmed with the horrors of 
his situation that he takes poison to end his life. All this, 
and much more in the same line, the Hon. Ignatius Don- 
nelly claims to prove in his forthcoming book, and substanti- 
ate it by record and historical evidence. 

If this is true, the authorship of these plays was even then 
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disputed in the lifetime of Shakespeare, as it has ever since 
been contested, and Bacon was the man warned by Lord 
Essex to flee, as the person liable to arrest — as the author 
of the treasonable matter contained in them; and rather 
than await thte results in the investigation, which he doubt- 
less knew, With Essex, would fix. the authorship upon him, 
he took the poison, expecting at the time to escape thus the 
certain fate — a public execution — of those charged with 
treason in those days. 

Cecil, who was well acquainted with both Shakespeare 
and Bacon, describes Shakespeare's appearance; tells the 
story of his youth, of his robbery of Thomas Luce's Park, 
and the destruction of his fish pond, and declares Shake- 
speare incapable of writing the plays. Cecil was a competent 
judge of Shakespeare's capacities, and distinctly declares 
him incapable of writing them, and of being only a mask for 
Bacon. 

Ignatius Donnelly, in comparing the author of the plays 
with Bacon, finds the political identities as follows: 

"Both were aristocrats; both despised the mob; both con- 
temned tradesmen; both loved liberty; both loved feudal- 
ism ; both pitied the miseries of the people ; both desired the 
welfare of the people ; both foresaw and dreaded an uprising 
of the lower classes; both belonged to the military party; 
both hated Lord Cobham; both were adherents of Lord 
Essex ; both tried to popularize Essex ; both were friends of 
Southampton; both hated Coke; both, although Protest- 
ants, had a strong antipathy against Queen Elizabeth ; both, 
though aristocratic, were out of power and bitter against 
those in authority ; both hated Robert Cecil. Surely, surely, 
we are getting the two heads under one hat, and that the 
hat of the great philosopher of Verulam." 

On parallelisms, I take a condensed synopsis from Mr. 
Donnelly's eight chapters on that subject. He treats of iden- 
tical expressions, identical metaphors, identical opinions, 
identical quotations, identical studies, identical errors, iden- 
tical use of unusual words, identities of character and identi- 
ties of style, in which he clearly shows the one master mind 
working at life's problems whether in his prose or poetic 
expressions. There may be some objections to the remote- 
ness of this proof, but it is legitimate evidence on the que$- 
tiQH Ql authorship, and i$ as fQllgws; 
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REMARKABLE PARALLELISMS. 

Who does not remember that curious word used by Ham- 
let to describe the coldness of the air upon the platform where 
he awaits the Ghost: 

It is very cold. 
It is a nipping and an eager air. 

We turn to Bacon and find this very word used in the 
same sense: 

Whereby the cold becomes more eager. 

We have in Bacon this expression: 

The cause of dimness of sight is the expense of spirits. 

We turn to Shakespeare's sonnets and find precisely the 
same arrangement of words: 

Th' expense of spirit in a waste of shame. 

Bacon says: 

"Some noises help sleep, as . . . soft singing. The cause is, 
for that they move in the spirits a gentle attention." 

In Shakespeare we have: 

I am never merry when I hear sweet music, 
The reason is your spirits are attentive. 

Here we have the same words applied in the same sense 
to the same thing, the effect of music; and in each case the 
philosopher stops to give the reason — "the cause is," "the 
reason is." 

Bacon says: 

Inflnit variations. 

Shakespeare says: 

Nor custom stale 
Per inflnit variety, 
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Bacon says: 

Man in his mansion, sleep, exercise, passions, hath innnit 
variations; . . the faculties of the soul. 

Shakespeare says: 

How innnit in faculties. 
Baccn says: 

To fall from a discord, or harsh accord, upon a concord of sweet 

"".'*• accord. 

■ i ■ » 

• t ■ 

Shakespeare says: 

That is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 

Here we have three words 1 r u$ed in the same order and 
sense by both writers. 

We find in Shakespeare this well-known curious expres- 
sion: 

. . There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Itough-hew them how we will. 

We find the very word used by Bacon to indicate carved 
put roughly; 

' A rough-hewn seaman. 

And we find, again, in Shakespeare, the same idea that 
while we may shape our careers in part, the results to be 
attained are beyond our control: 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own. 
Bacon says: 

Instruct yourself in all things between heaven and earth 
which may tend to virtue, wisdom and honor. 

Shakespeare has: 

Crawling between heaven and earth, 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreampt of in your philosophy. 
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Bacon refers to: 

The particular remedies which learning doth minister to all the 
diseases of the mind. 

Shakespeare says: 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased? 

Here the parallelism is complete. In each case it refers 
for remedies to mental disease, and in each case the word 
minister is used, and the "diseases of the mind of the one," 
finds its counterpart in "mind diseased" of the other 4 a 
change necessary by the rhythm. Surely the doctrine of 
accidental coincidences will not explain this. 

Bacon says: 

Men have their time, and die many times, in desire of some 
things which they principally take to heart 

Shakespeare says: 

Cowards die many times before their deaths. 

Bacon says: 

The even carriage between two factions proceedeth not always 
of moderation, but of a trneness to man's self, with end to make 
use of both. 

And again, he says: 

Be so true to thyself as thou be not false to others. 

Shakespeare says: 

To thine own self be true. 
And it must fellow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any 



In Shakespeare we have this singular expression: 

O, Heaven! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourned longer. 
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This expression, "discourse of reason," is a very unusual 
one. 

Massinger has: 

It adds to my calamity that I have 
Discourse and reason. 

• 

Gifford thought that Shakespeare had written "discourse , 
and reason," and that the "of" was a typographical error; 
but Knight, in discussing the question, refers to the lines in 
"Hamlet": 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and God-like reason 
To rust in us unused. 

But when we turn to Bacon we find this expression, which 
has puzzled the commentators, repeatedly used. For in- 
stance : 

Martin Luther but in discourse of reason, finding, etc. 
AI30, "God hath done great things by her (Queen Elizabeth) 
past discourse of reason." And again, "True fortitude is not given 
to man by nature, but must grow out of discourse of reason." 

Bacon has: 

But men ... if they be not carried away with a whirlwind 
or tempest of ambition. 

Shakespeare has: 

For in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind 
of your passion. 

« 
Here we have not only the figure of a windstorm used to 

represent great mental emotion, but the same word, nay, the 

same words — tempest and whirlwind — used in the same 

metaphorical sense by both. 

Mr. James T. Cobb calls my attention, while this work 
is going through the press, to the following parallelism. 

Macbeth says: 

Life's but a walking shadow. 
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Bacon writes to King James: 

Let me live to serve you, else life is but the shadow of death 
to your Majesty's most devoted servant. 

And again Mr. Cobb notes this: 
Bacon says: 

It is nothing else but words, which rather sound than signify 
anything. 

Shakespeare makes Macbeth say of human life: 

Tis a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

A. J. Duffield, of Delaware Mine, Mich., calls my atten- 
tion to the following parallelism: 
Shakespeare: 

What a piece of work is a man! The paragon of animals; the 
beauty of the world. 

While Bacon has: 

The souls of the living are the beauty of the world. 

In Bacon's letter to King James, which accompanied the 
sending of a portion of "The History of Great Britain, ,, he 
says: 

This being but a leaf or two, I pray your pardon if I send it for 
your recreation, considering that love must creep where it can- 
not go. 

We have the same thought in the same words in "The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona," in this manner: 

Aye, gentle Thurio; for you know that love 
Must creep in service where it cannot go. 

We have in Bacon the word "varnish," used as a synonym 
for "adorn," precisely as in Shakespeare. 
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Bacon : 

But my intent is, without varnish or amplification, justly to 
weigh the dignity of knowledge. 

Shakespeare says: 

I will a round, unvarnish tale deliver, 
And set a double varnish on the fame. 
Beauty doth varnish age. 

Bacon says: 

And I do extremely desire there may be a full cry from all sorts 
of people. 

Macbeth says: 

And I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 

Here we have the same collocation of words. 
Bacon says: 

Not only that it may be done, but that it may be well done. 

Shakespeare says: 

If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere well it were done 
quickly. 

Bacon says: 

But I will pray for you till the last gasp. 

Shakespeare says: 

I will follow thee 
To the last gasp. 
Fight till the last gasp. 

Here is another identical collocation of words: 
Bacon : 

Flame, at the moment of its gereration, is mild and gentle. 
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Shakespeare: 

As mild and gentle as the cradled babe. 

Bacon: 

Custom . . . an ape of nature. 

Shakespeare: 

This is the ape of form, monsieur the nice, 
O sleep, thou ape of death. 

Bacon speaks of a 

Medicine ... of secret malignity and disagreement toward 
man's body; ... it worketh either by corrosion or by a secret 
malignity and enmity to nature. 

Shakespeare describes the drug which Hamlet's uncle 
poured into his father's ear as 

Holding such enmity with blood of man. 

Bacon says: 

The heavens turn about and . . . make an excellent music. 

In "Hamlet" we have: 

And there is much music, excellent voice, in this little organ; 
yet cannot you make it speak. 

Bacon also says: 

The noblest piece of justice. 

While Shakespeare says: 

What a piece of work is man; 
How noble in reason! 

Bacon says: 

A miracle of time. 
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Shakespeare says: 

miracle of men. 
Bacon : 

The fire maketh them soft and tender. 

Shakespeare: 

The soft and tender fork of a poor worm 
Beneath your soft and tender breeding. 
As soft and tender flattery* 

Here again it is identity not alone of a word but of a 
phrase. 

We find both Shakespeare and Bacon using the unusual 
word disclose for hatch. Bacon says: 

The ostrich layeth her eggs under the sand where the heat 
of the sun discloseth them. 

Shakespeare: 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are disclosed, 
His silence will sit brooding. 

Bacon speaks of 

The gentle dew. 
Shakespeare of 

The gentle rain. 

The word fantastical is a favorite with both. 
Bacon says: 

Which showeth a fantastical spiiit. Fantastical learning. 
Shakespeare says: 

High fantastical; a mad, fantastical trick; a fantastical knave; 
telling her fantastical lies. 
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Bacon: 

Matters of no use or moment. 

Shakespeare: 

Enterprises of great pith and moment 

In both we have the word sovereign applied to medicines. 

Bacon : 

Sovereign medicines for the mind. 

Shakespeare: 

The sovereign'st thing on earth 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise. 

In his letter of submission to Parliament, Bacon says: 
This is the beginning of the golden world. 

Shakespeare, in "The Tempest," says: 

I would with such perfection govern, sir, 
To excel the golden age. 

Bacon says: 
This passion (love) which loseth not only other things, but itself. 

Shakespeare says: 

A loan oft loseth both itself and friend. 

Bacon says: 

The states of Italy be like little quillets of freehold. 

And he speaks of 

A quiddity of the common law. 
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Hamlet says: 

Where be his quiddets now, his quillets, his cases, his tenures? 

Bacon refers to 

The top of . . . workmanship. , The top of human desires. 
The top of all worldly bliss. 

Shakespeare refers to 

The top of sovereignty. The top of judgment. The top of all 
design. 

On the other hand, Bacon says: 

He might have known the bottom of his danger. 

Shakespeare says: 

The bottom of my place. The bottom of your purpose. The 
very bottom of my soul. Searches 1 to the bottom of the worst. 

Bacon has: 

Actions of great peril and motion. 

Shakespeare has: 

Enterprises of great pith and moment 
Bacon speaks of 

The abuses of the times. 

Shakespeare speaks of 

The poor abuses of the times. 

Here the identity is not in a word, but in a series of words. 
Bacon says: 

I will shoot my fool's bolt since you will have it so. 
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Shakespeare says: 

A fool's bolt is soon shot 
Bacon says: 

In the midst of the greatest wilderness of waters. 

Shakespeare has: 

Environed with a wilderness of sea. 

Bacon says, in a speech in Parliament: 

This cloud still hangs over the House. 

Shakespeare has: 

And all the clouds lowered upon our house. 

That familiar but curious expression used by Marc Antony 
in his speech over the dead body of Caesar can also be traced 
back to Bacon: 

Lend me your ears. 

Bacon, describing Orpheus' power over the wild beasts, 
paints them as — 

Standing all at a gaze about him, and lend their ears to his music. 

Again Bacon says, referring to the power of music: 
Orpheus drew the woods and moved the very stones to come. 

Shakespeare, referring to the power of eloquence, says 
that it 

Should •move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

Bacon says: 

The state of man. 
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Shakespeare says: 

The state of man. 

Bacon speaks of 

The vapors of ambition. 

Shakespeare speaks of 

The vapor of our valor. 
The vapor of my glory* 

Bacon says: 

A spice of madness. 

Shakespeare says: 

The spice of your hypocrisy. 

Bacon speaks of 

Our sea-walls and good shipping. 

Shakespeare describes England as 

Our sea-walled garden. 
Bacon says: 

His people were hot upon the business. 

Shakespeare says: 

It is a business of some heat 

Bacon says, speaking of old age: 

He promised himself money, honor, friends, and peace in the end. 

Shakespeare says: 

And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have. 
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Bacon, after his downfall, speaks of 

This base court of adversity, where scarce any will be seen 
stirring. 

Shakespeare puts the same expression into the mouth of 
Richard II., after his downfall. 

In the case court? Base court, where kings grow base, 
To come at traitor's calls and do them grace. 
In the base court, come down. 

Bacon says: 

It is a rule that whatsoever science is not consonant to presup- 
positions, must pray in aid of similitudes. 

Shakespeare says: 

A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindness, 
Where he for grace is kneeled to. 

J. T. Cobb draws attention to this parallelism: 
Bacon says: 

Therefore the poets feigned that Orpheus . . . did call and as- 
' semble the beasts and birds ... to stand about him, as in a 
theatre; and soon after called likewise the stones and woods to 
remove. 

Shakespeare says: 

Therefore the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods. 

Bacon savs: 

»■ 

A man that hath no virtue in himself. 

Shakespeare says: 

The man that, hath no music in his soul. 

Here the resemblance is not in the words, but in the 
rhythm and balance of the sentence. 
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Bacon speaks of 

Justice mixed with mercy. 

Says Shakespeare: 

Let mercy season justice. 

But it may be urged by the unbeliever that there is a vast 
body of Shakespearean writings and a still vaster body of 
Bacon's productions, and that it is easy for an ingenious mind, 
having these ample fields to range over, to find a multitude of 
similarities. In reply to this I will cite a number of quotations 
from Bacon's essay "Of Death," the shorter essay on that 
subject, not published until after his death, and which is 
found in the first volume of Basil Montagu's edition of 
"Bacon's Works," on pages 131, 132 and 133. It is a small 
essay, comprising about two pages of large type, and does 
not exceed in all 1,500 words. And yet I find hundreds of 
instances in this short space where the expressions in this 
essay are paralleled in the plays. Let me give you a few of 
the most striking examples. Bacon, arguing that men 
should be content to die, says: 

And as others have given place to us, so we must in the end 
give place to others. 

Shakespeare says, speaking of death: 

Since I nor wax nor honey can bring home, 
I quickly were dissolved from my hive, 
To give some laborers room. 

Bacon says: 

God sends men into this wretched theatre, where being 
arrived, their first language is that of mourning. 

This comparison of life and the world to a theater, and 
a melancholy theater, runs all through Shakespeare: 

This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woeful pageants. 
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I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano; 
A stage where every man must play his part, 
And mine a sad one. 

All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 

But let us look a little further into this expression of 
Bacon : 

God sends men headlong into this wretched theatre, where 
being arrived, their first language is that of mourning. 

In Shakespeare we have precisely the same thought: 

When we are born we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools. 

Thou knowest the first time that we smell the air 
We yawl and cry. 

We came crying hither. 

Bacon says: 

Man is made ripe for death. 

We turn to Shakespeare and we have: 

So from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. 

Bacon continues: 

He is sowed again in his mother the earth. 

Shakespeare says: 

Where is this young gallant that is so desirous to lie with his 
mother earth? 

Says Bacon: 

To wind down the watch of their life. 

Says Shakespeare: 

He is winding up the watch of his wit. 
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This is indeed an odd comparison — the watch of his life, 
the watch of his wit: 
Says Bacon: 

Nothing more awakens our resolve and readiness to die than 
the quieted conscience. 

We are reminded of Wolsey: 

I feel within me 
A peace above alt earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. 

Says Bacon: 

Our readiness to die. 

Hamlet associates the same word, "readiness," with death: 

If it be not now, yet it will- come; the readiness is all. 

Bacon says: 

So) much of our life as we have already discovered is already dead; 
... for we die daily. 

In Shakespeare we have: 



The Queen . . . 
Died every day she lived. 



Shakespeare says: 



O proud Death, 
What feast is forward in thine eternal cell! 

And again: 

O, malignant and ill-boding stars! 
Now thou art come unto a feast of death. 

This is certainly an extraordinary thought — that Death 
devours and feasts uoon the living. 
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Speaking of death, Bacon further says: 
Looking at the blessings, not the hand that enlarged them. 

This is a peculiar expression — that death enlarges and 
liberates. We find precisely the same thought in Shake- 
speare: 

Just death, kind umpire of men's miseries, 
With sweet enlargement doth dismiss me hence. 

Bacon says: 

The soul having shaken off her flesh. 

Shakespeare has it: 

O, you mighty Gods! 

This world I do denounce; and in your sights 

Shake patiently my great affliction off. 

Says Bacon : 

Nor desire any greater place than the front of good opinion. 

Shakespeare has: 

The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent no mere. 

Says Bacon: 

A mere return unto infancy. 

Shakespeare says: 

Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history, 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion. 

Says Bacon: 

Mine eyes begin to discharge their watch. 
Shakespeare says: 

Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye. 
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Says Bacon: 

For a time of perpetual rest 

Says Shakespeare: 

Like obedient subjects, follow him 

To his new kingdom of perpetual rest 

This is certainly a most remarkable series of coincidences 
of thought and expression ; and, as I said before, they occur 
not in the ordinary words of our language, the common 
bases of speech, without which we cannot construct sentences 
or communicate with each other, but in unusual, metaphori- 
cal, poetical thoughts; or in ordinary words employed in 
extraordinary and figurative senses. 

Thus it is nothing to find Bacon and Shakespeare 
using such words as "day" and "dead," but it is very signifi- 
cant when we find both writers using them in connection 
with the same curious and abstruse thought, to-wit: that 
individuals metaphorically die daily. So the use of the word 
"blood" by both proves nothing, for they could scarcely have 
written for any length of time without employing it; but 
when we find it used by both authors in the sense of the essen- 
tial principle of a thing, as "the blood of virtue," "the blood 
of malice," it is more than a verbal coincidence; it proves an 
identity in the mode of thinking. So the occurrence in both 
of the words "death" and "banquet" means nothing; but 
the expression, "a banquet of death," "a feast of death," is a 
poetical conception of an unusual character. The words 
"soul" and "shake," and even "shuffle," might be found in the 
writings of all Bacon's contemporaries, but we will look in 
vain in any of them, except Shakespeare, for a description of 
death as the shaking off of the flesh, or the shuffling off of 
the mortal coil, to-wit, the flesh. 

To my mind there is even more in these resemblances of 
modes of thought, which indicate the same construction and 
constitution of the mind, and the same way of receiving and 
digesting and putting forth a fact, not as a mere bare, dead 
fact, but enrobed and enfleshed in a vital metaphor, than 
in the similarity of thoughts, such as our crying when we 
come into the world, and the return of man in old age to 
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mere infancy and second childishness; for these are things 
whidi, if once heard from the stage, might have been per- 
petuated in such a mind as that of Bacon. 

Bacon's essay "Of Death" is entirely Shakespearean. There 
is the same interfusing of original and profound thought 
with fancy; the same welding together of the thing itself 
and the metaphor for it; the same affluence and crowding of 
ideas; the same compactness and condensation of expres- 
sion; the same forcing of common words into new mean- 
ings, and, above all, the same sense of beauty and poetry. 

Observe, for instance, that comparison of the soul shut 
up in an imperfect body, trying like an excellent musician to 
utter itself upon a defective instrument. What could be 
more beautiful? See the picture of the despairing widows, 
deposed kings and pensive prisoners, who sit in darkness, 
burdened with grief and irons on the shore of death, waving 
their hands to the grim tyrant to draw near, watching for 
the coming of his star as the wise men looked for the com- 
ing of the star in Bethlehem, and wooing the remorseless 
sisters three to break them off before the hour. Or note the 
pathos of that comparison (bearing most melancholy appli- 
cation to Bacon's own fate) where he says: 

Who can see worse days than he that, while yet living, doth 
follow at the funeral of his own reputation? 

And in the craving for a period of "perpetual rest," which 
shows itself all through this essay, we catch a glimpse of the 
melancholy which overwhelmed the soul of him who cried 
out, through the mouth of Hamlet: 

0, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw and resolve itself into a dew! 

Or that the Everlasting bad not fixed 
His cannon 'gainst self-slaughter. 

All through the essay it seems to be more than prose. 
From beginning to end it is a mass of imagery — it is poetry 
without rhythm. Like a great bird which, as it starts to fly, 
runs for a space along the ground, beating the air with its 
wing, and the earth with its feet, so in this essay we seem to 
see the pinions of the poet constantly striving to lift him 
above the barren limitations of prose into the blue ether of 
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untrammeled expression. It comes to us like the rude block 
out of which he had carved an exquisite statue full of life and 
grace, to be inserted, perchance, in some drama, ever as we 
find another marvelous essay on death interjected into 
"Measure for Measure." 

If Shakespeare is to be dethroned, there is left little doubt 
to those familiar with his other works, and the circumstantial 
and internal evidences that Francis Bacon wrote the plays, 
or most of them, and probably some, if not all, of the sonnets. 

Such a result would be especially desirable, as disproving 
again the too prevalent theory that mere genius without 
severe study and labor, can produce elaborate and learned 
works. It would prove again that golden rule: "There is no 
Royal road to Knowledge," and that the plays were not of the 
production of heaven-born genius and intuition; but of 
genius and ability molded and developed by intense industry 
and wisely directed effort, and that the author followed his 
own advice, put into the mouth of one of his characters, 
"Take pains, be perfect" 

It would also prove again that the days of miracles, and 
the divine right to rule and of heavenly inspirations to a 
chosen few, were forever past — a lesson not yet fully learned 
— and that the reign of law is now inaugurated, and that in 
all the departments of soul, spirit, intellect and body, noth- 
ing of value is ever reached without worthy and commen- 
surate toil. This does not interfere with our firm belief that 
some have great gifts by nature or heredity, and that there 
are grades of genius. But if this controversy shall result 
in one more proof that nothing very desirable in this life 
is ever obtained without great and persistent effort, it will be 
a signal victory for the spirit of the age. If Shakespeare is to 
still hold the wreath of fame, it will be a victory for the 
miraculous, as no one claims a particle of genius for him out- 
side of these controverted works. While if it is to eventu- 
ally rest upon the head of Francis Bacon, it will repose 
there in accordance with all law, and the survival of the fit- 
test, and because by heredity, by nature, and honest, per- 
sistent and wisely-directed labor, it was well earned. 
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VII. 

CENTENNIAL ORATION. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CITIZEN SOVEREIGN AND 
HIS COUNTRY— CULTURE AND MORALITY THE 
WATCHWORDS OF THE CENTURY. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Before we can cele- 
brate, in a becoming manner, any important event in indi- 
vidual or national life, we must have some adequate concep- 
tion of what was its origin, what forces conspired for its 
production, and whether its principles are such as to com- 
mend themselves to our serious attention and admiration. 
Happy for us, that this Centennial anniversary of our 
nation's civil and political liberty is one of marked policy and 
peculiar interest, and I should be recreant to the disting- 
uished trust you have imposed on me, did I not, with all my 
heart, congratulate you upon the privilege of joining in its 
celebration — of mingling in the grand allelujah of praise 
that is ascending at this moment from innumerable voices, 
and from millions of hearts that beat high with enthusiastic 
gratitude and love, from every hamlet and village, and throb- 
bing city, all over our glad land — of giving vent to our joy 
in the sweet strains of music that float over the broad prairies 
and encircle the mountain peaks from ocean to ocean, 
and the booming of the peaceful cannon that wakes the 
sacred memories of hundreds of hard-fought battles for the 
nation's life, and in every expression of thought and emotion, 
through which our noble people can to-day manifest their 
love, adoration, gratitude and praise, to a wise Father and a* 
kind Providence, which has given and preserved to us such a 
blessed heritage. Nor would we limit our congratulations, 
but mingle them with all the heroic and earnest souled — the 
pure in heart and true in life — those who can sympathize with 
our national aspirations and hopes — who know of our sacri- 
fices to maintain our thought and life, and who can to-day, 
the wide world over, appreciate our marvelous achievements, 
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in every direction of thought, experience, of action and 
attainment, during this hundred years of our national life. 

We come to celebrate the political birth of our people as 
a civil power among the nations, and, as becoming honest 
citizens of a great and rapidly growing republic, to consider 
whence it came and whither it tends. We come, not so much 
to exalt and magnify the results of the century, as to drink 
deep draughts from the springs of its power — to do reverent 
homage to the grand names that shine so clearly upon every 
page of its history, and whose lives and deaths have placed it 
foremost among the nations of the earth. 

We come to gather fresh inspiration from the sacred mem- 
ories of the past, forever hallowed by the most wonderful 
devotion to duty and principle; to shed new luster upon the 
shining names of the faithful and successful ; to drop a tear 
of sympathy upon the cold and neglected grave of those who, 
through a misconception of where lay the paths that lead 
upward, or through failing strength or want of wisdom, per- 
ished without the seal of victory upon their brows. 

We come to gather fresh enthusiasm from the battlefield 
of the past; from amid the faded and torn emblems of those 
struggles — for the conflicts of the future, and to learn, if 
possible, how noble, how grand, and how exalted a privilege 
it is to live and die for others, and to become enrolled among 
the select few, whose names the passage of centuries and the 
mutations cf time can never obliterate from the memories of 
the race. We come to study the causes that have made this 
the most conspicuous century of the world's history — made 
its record the brightest page in the book of time. A hundred 
years is a long time in the life of an individual, but a brief 
period in the history of a nation. Experience teaches that far 
more time and force is needed to overthrow long and deep- 
seated forms and prejudices than is necessary to cultivate 
and develop new ideas and systems upon a virgin soil. And, 
though we, as a nation, were signally favored in location 
and extent of domain; and though we had no established 
forms of government inherent to our continent to overthrow, 
nor any kinds of civilization or religion to overcome, yet this 
does not in the least detract from the most excellent work of 
the fathers of the continental and revolutionary period, but 
rather enhances it; for it is much easier to modify or de- 
molish old forms than to originate and establish the new. 
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Stephen, you will remember, was stoned to death for follow- 
ing a new Christ, and for changing the laws and customs 
that Moses gave the Jews. His has been the fate of the 
world's most advanced reformers, before and since his time. 
Even Columbus, the discoverer of our new world, died — 
worn out in chains, disgraced, and ignorant of the fact that 
he had discovered a new continent. De Soto, the discoverer 
of the Mississippi in 1541, received a grave and a resting- 
place beneath its muddy waters, which was all it and the new 
world had to give to this famous adventurer. 

THE PRINCIPLES OP OUR GOVERNMENT. 

The Indians inhabiting our continent when our experi- 
ment began, presented no great obstacle to the development 
of our ideal form of government; yet, the whole world be- 
sides was utterly hostile to such a theory, and was prepared 
to combine at any time, to crush it out whenever it threatened 
to become an established fact The divine right to rule, 
"claimed by the kings and sovereigns of the race, had been 
the conceded form of government, with few minor exceptions 
and concessions, from the earliest written history of the Jews 
and Egyptians down to the beginning of the century; and, 
by a majority of the race, it was supposed to be in direct oppo- 
sition to God himself to support any but the king and his 
royal representatives, so thoroughly had the old Jewish idea 
of the sovereignty of God and the "thus saith the Lord," 
claimed by the kings, implanted itself in the hearts of all 
Bible loving and Christian people. They seem to have fol- 
lowed this tendency of all unlettered men in every age, and to 
have read the Old Testament far more than the New; to 
have dwelt among the shadows, and to have practiced rever- 
ence and fear more than to have dwelt in the sunshine of 
love and affection, and to have forgotten that Christ himself 
rent the vail of the temple and established the altar of praise 
and worship in the heart of every man, and announced the 
doctrine from Jerusalem and Calvary, in his life and death, 
that our nation and this century have crystallized into a fact 
and a permanent form of government: that all men are 
brothers — free and equal — and that m?n is accountable, first 
to God, his maker, and then equally to every man as his 
brother. This doctrine has had a partial expression in 
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powerful minorities all down the pathway of the race, but it 
has been met with the sword of the royalists in every in- 
stance, and in all the centuries, and its life blood has attested 
its fidelity whenever it had sufficient force to become antagon- 
istic to the reigning power of the world. Greece and Rome, 
of the ancient nations, are most conspicuous for their promin- 
ence in, and powerful in their proximate approach to the 
practice of this doctrine. The one ruled the world by its 
genius and intellectual achievements, and the other, by its 
intellectual, physical and military power. For over two 
thousand years, these republics, battling like giants with the 
darkened powers around them, shine like bright stars, shed- 
ding a halo of glory that dazzles and bewilders us even at the 
present day. With all the world's accumulated stores of 
knowledge, of the arts, the sciences, and culture of every age, 
we still seek for wisdom among their ruins, and drink deep at 
those sources of legislative, military, poetic and artistic in- 
spiration. 

So essential is a knowledge of their literature considered 
by the educators of to-day, that no man is considered edu- 
cated who cannot read the native tongue of these mighty 
nationalities, and have their strong and subtle thought in 
the very words of their expression. No man is deemed an 
artist unless he is familiar with the master productions of 
these people. All our theology is tinctured with their views 
and their dicta; and every court, in the daily routine of its 
common law, uses the very terms and forms of their practice ; 
while the doctors can scarcely give us a pill or a powder that 
has not a Latin name or sign ipscribed upon it. And yet it 
was all clear-cut intellect and cold, physical power that gave 
them their place among the nations, and that has so effectu- 
ally embalmed their memories on die pages of all subsequent 
history. There was no warm, throbbing brotherly love con- 
spicuous in their national life. They elevated the physical 
and intellectual man of their educated classes to the highest 
degree of perfection, and reduced all government to a science 
of forces. Yet the power of caste was felt among them, and 
the moanings of the slave were heard amid the splendor of 
their achievements, and the elements of perpetuity were not 
theirs. Their great cities have sunk into the earth. Their 
wonderful artists and scholars and statesmen have slept for 
centuries amid the common dust of their native soil. The 
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wild beasts haunt their chambers of legislation, their halls o! 
art, and gardens of pleasure. They no longer give laws for 
the world, and their mighty and invincible legions have long 
since bit the dust and tasted the gall of defeat 

Switzerland is about the only pure republic that has stood 
the test of time and experience. She, amid the contending 
hosts that have battled for power on the continent, has stood 
amid the overthrow of kings and the destruction of empires 
all around her for over five hundred years; more because the 
insignificance of her territory was not a sufficient temptation 
for the avarice of contending kings, than because of any 
very especial valor of her people. Her territory is but two 
hundred and ten miles long by one hundred and forty miles 
wide, while she has a population about the same as Illinois-^- 
2,600,000. 

No fact stands out in all history clearer and more promin- 
ent than that those forms of government which equalize the 
people, and afford all an even chance in the race for power 
and preferment, have always been characterized by the high- 
est attainments in moral and intellectual culture, and in all 
forms of material development. Greece and Rome of the 
ancient — and I speak of these because eminently successful, 
and because closely patterned after by all subsequent nations 
— Switzerland, Germany, Prussia and England, of the more 
modern nations, attest this doctrine. As the throne recedes 
and loses power, the people advance in culture and position. 
Thrones and kngdoms are built upon caste, ignorance and 
superstition, and can never exist where the common school 
offers a good education to all, and where a sound morality 
is taught and practiced in the churches, free from the power 
of priesthood. 

CULTURE THE SOURCE OF POWER. 

This century has been the most remarkable one the world 
has yet experienced. It has been pregnant with events that 
have changed the map of the world, extended the boundaries 
of national domain and lifted up human life into far more 
enviable and enjoyable conditions. During the century, 
great wars, instigated in the interests and in support of 
kings and rulers, have devastated the continent of Europe, as 
well as our own territory, and have marked their pathway, as 
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they ever do, with misery, ruin and death. War loses none 
of its fierceness and terror because waged in the interests of 
virtue, truth and a better civilization ; indeed, the general law 
is, the nobler the animating principles and the greater the 
prize, the more desperate and fierce the struggle for victory. 
Wonderful discoveries have been made in science and the 
mechanical arts, until man seems to have annihilated time 
and space, and made subservient to his will all the elements 
and forces of nature. And yet the greatest and grandest 
product of the century is the firm establishment of the idea 
of power among the people. We have renounced the theory 
of all former ages, that power was the prerogative of the 
throne and the cultured few who enjoy its favors. We have 
demonstrated thafthe greatest power and the wisest use of 
power lies in an educated and moral people, and that such a 
people are capable of originating and maintaining a form of 
government best suited to their necessities. Education and 
morality have been the watchwords of the century, and the 
sources of its wonderful power and glorious achievements; 
and the world's experience demonstrates that wherever they 
have been the characteristics of any people, that people have 
been eminently successful in all the possibilities of individual 
and national life. It was the superior culture of the Greeks 
that gave Miltiades the victory on the memorable field of 
Marathon, over a force of Persians one hundred times his 
own, and saved the Grecian civilization, the best in all the 
East, from being swallowed up in Persian ignorance and 
superstition. It was their culture that made the Romans 
victors of the whole world. Their superior intellectual cult- 
ure, their patriotism, their superb discipline and matchless 
physical developments — all the result of education, and a 
thorough knowledge of how to utilize their every power — 
that made their vast armies the terror and envy of kings, and 
that planted their eagles upon every throne of the old world. 
It was the thinking scholars of Prussia and Germany that, 
with their needle guns and improved implements of war, in 
one short campaign of seven weeks, in the Franco-Prussian 
contest, completely overthrew and humbled the greatest 
military nation of the century. It was the educated soldiers 
of Prussia, with it a thorough comprehension of the issue.* 
involved, and the better discipline, hurled against the peas- 
antry of France, that so speedily turned the scale, and lifted 
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United Germany from a divided, third-rate power into the 
strongest military nationality on the face of the earth. 

In Prussia their system of education is the most thorough 
in the world, and it is difficult to find an adult person who 
cannot read. The compulsory system is in full power and 
exercise in Prussia and Germany, and all are compelled to 
attend good schools, in which the common branches are 
taught, until they are sixteen years of age. The causes of 
the wonderful campaign and- the complete victory are to be 
found in the schools of Prus6& and Germany rather than on 
the fields of Paris and SadoWa. 

It was the superior education of the soldiers of the North 
that gave us the victory in the last war. The superiority of 
an educated mind cannot be over-estimated in considering 
the value of forces and the needful discrimination in their 
highest and most advantageous use. When Gen. Butler was 
passing to Washington with the first regiment of Massa- 
chusetts troops, the engine gave way and the train stopped. 
The General called out to know if any one could repair the 
engine, and soon a common private stepped forward, and, 
after examining it a few moments, said, "he guessed he could 
fix it, for he had helped make it and knew all about it;" and 
this practical education heralded the entire Northern army, 
and gave it its supremacy in the final conflicts. Thus, we 
see that the fundamental theories of our government were 
not original with our fathers, either of the continental or 
revolutionary period of our history — only the reduction of 
them to a happy and successful practice under our present 
form of government 

THE TWO FORMS OP CIVILIZATION. 

In no country or century has the struggle between the 
powers and prerogatives of the kings and those which charac- 
terize the republican form of government been fiercer and 
sharper and more clearly defined than in our own national 
experience. The New England schoolhouse and church, 
with its attendant civilization, the equality of the race and the 
dignity of labor, battled for over half a century with caste and 
slavery and its attendant degradation of labor, and the ignor- 
ance and barbarism that characterized the slaves and poor 
whites of the South. The one, produced in the entire North, 
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a cultivated, reading, thinking, energetic, hard working, 
moral and industrious community; the other, a haughty, 
titled, cultivated and wealthy aristocracy of land owners, with 
the masses of poor whites in total ignorance and in the low- 
est stages of poverty. Too poor to own land or slaves, too 
proud to work and too ignorant to live by their wits, they 
were a step lower down in the scale of humanity than the 
slaves who belonged to and supported the aristocracy. The 
leveling tendencies of the education of the masses were ap- 
parent at the North, and produced a society where caste was 
impossible, and where honor and ability were the standards 
by which men were estimated. In the South only the aris- 
tocracy were educated, and caste was the result; and the 
powerful forces of culture and wealth in the hands of a few 
soon gave them entire control of the destinies of the South. 
Plymouth Rock, and Jamestown, Virginia, stand memor- 
able in history as the sour:es of these two directly opposite 
streams of civilization, flowing westward on parallel lines, 
side by side, over our beautiful continent, and both strug- 
gling by all the means of diplomacy and legislative art to 
engulf and swallow up each other in their onward march for 
power and prestige, until they climaxed in the great war of 
1861. So antagonistic were these streams of civilization in 
the methods employed and purposes to be obtained, that 
they could heartily unite on nothing that did not threaten the 
destruction of both, as a foreign war or hostile entrenchments 
upon national territory. 

HISTORY OF LEGISLATION. 

All legislation of the National Congress was but a com- 
promise, and, therefore, in its ultimate ends, failed to reach 
the highest results desired; or was in the interests of one or 
the other party, as either seemed to have a temporary ad- 
vantage. Their whole aim seemed to be, how not to do that 
which both parties demanded, and yet lead each other to 
think his, the triumphant and successful combatant. The 
Declaration of Independence wa9 a compromise. For three 
days the Fathers debated on the declaration as first submitted 
by Jefferson, in which, equality of mankind, resistance to 
oppression and belief in man's capacity for self-government 
were the doctrines enunciated. The debates hinged <yx<&r. 
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African slavery clause, and, at the instigation of Georgia and 
South Carolina, all reference to that subject, save indirectly 
in the beginning, was stricken out. It was adopted on thte 
Fourth of July, one hundred years ago, in its present form, 
and on the second of August fifty-six members (all, save 
one), signed the Declaration. The only doctrines then left 
as the basis of complaint by the colonies were, resistance to 
oppression, and self-government The other doctrine, that 
against slavery, was thrown over upon their posterity, and 
for three-quarters of a century it poisoned the life of our 
government in every department, until its overthrow in 1861 
as a military necessity. It had permeated every channel of 
business and national life, and finally exhausted every power 
of compromise; had prostituted the church, and even the 
Bible itself, to its support, and was then lifted out of the halls 
of legislation and out of the sphere of discussion into the 
awful and stern arbitrament of battle, in which a million of 
men perished. The loss of untold sums of money and the 
destruction and carnage of war was necessary to break its 
power, and wash its foul stains from our nation's escutcheon. 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, uttered the spirit of Southern 
civilization when he replied to Jefferson and Monroe, "Oh, 
no, gentlemen, religion and humanity have nothing whatever 
to do with the question. Interest is the governing principle 
of nations. In this world we must compromise. Compro- 
mise is the very essence of the government." Assent to this 
false theory, was the fatal step of the old union, and hence all 
the difficulties that have followed in interpreting the Consti- 
tution. On the rim of the old bell at Independence Hall, in 
Philadelphia, when the Colonial Congress was in session, 
was inscribed these prophetic words: "Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land." But this was not the doctrine of 
the declaration as adopted; and the old bell that was ex- 
pected to ring out the glad news to the waiting hearts of the 
people broke down in the first effort, and was cracked for 
very shame at being called upon to proclaim such a falsehood 
after the action of that Congress. But the victory for slavery 
was only temporary and apparent. Truth and justice were 
not defeated, but, after three-fourths of a century, arose in 
their might and vindicated their power. 
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HISTORY OF THE WARS OF THE CENTURY. 

Great truths are slowly received and embodied in the lives 
of the individual and the nation. The Revolution which fol- 
lowed this Declaration of Independence established but one 
fundamental principle, and that was, the capacity of the 
colonies to govern themselves. Other questions were in- 
volved in this, and the conduct of Great Britain, in her cruel 
and oppressive laws, led more to the formation of the new 
government than any desire of the people to set up an ideal 
form, new and different from those then existing. John 
Adams wrote "the trumpet of the Revolution sounded 
when taxation was proposed without representation, and the 
colonists declared that to be tyranny." The war of 1812 was 
necessary to establish another doctrine, that the colonists 
or the then American people, were able to defend themselves 
upon the sea as well as the land, and would not submit to the 
impressment of seamen, and the right to search American 
ships on the high seas. And this claim by England seems 
only to have been based on her supposed superiority on the 
seas — for she had never been beaten on the waters — and her 
power to enforce it A few naval battles settled the fact that 
the Americans could fight just as well on the water as on the 
land, and the English government were compelled to yield a 
second time to American pluck and courage when backed 
by justice. 

The great war of 1861 was necessary to establish the other 
doctrine of equality of all men before the law and the 
power of the government to coerce a State — ques- 
tions involved in and which were postponed for three- 
quarters of a century by the action of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. The Mexican war 
was simply to protect our soil, and involved no 
special principle prominent in the Declaration. It took 
nearly a century of experience of most wonderfully diverse 
legislation, three great wars of fifteen years duration, and 
great destruction of property and immense suffering and 
sacrifice of life, while they lasted, to carry into effect and 
establish on a firm footing the principles first announced in 
Jefferson's Declaration of Independence. 

Perhaps it may seem that I am censuring, directly or in- 
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directly, the noble souls that wrought at the greatest prob- 
lems that ever engaged the attention of men, one hundred 
years ago to-day. It is enough if they moulded into accept- 
able form, and the subsequent generations confirmed, and 
the whole century was taken up in establishing, on a lasting 
basis and in a permanent form, the blessed doctrine, "That all 
men are created free and equal, and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness." 

No other nation or century has dared to announce such 
glorious truths for humanity, or has brought them into 
prominence through the laws and forms of a great, invincible 
republic of the people. It was the bright dawn of an era that 
shall know no end, and of a day that shall have no night, to 
the race of men. It was the gathering up of the 
better forces of all time, and the birth of a progeny 
that shall never grow old and that shall never die. 
It was then, for the first time that a great nation 
rose up and seized the idea of immortality in its form 
of government. Kings and queens may lose their 
power, rust out and perish — empires and monarchies may 
be overthrown and destroyed — but the people never die. If 
the government is in them and of them and for them then it 
must be co-extensive with them, and can only die when the 
people penish from off the face of the earth. When the king 
dies, in England, the great bell from St. Paul's rings out to 
the waiting crowds of London the solemn news. Immedi- 
ately a herald proclaims — "The king can never die," — an- 
nounces the successor, and the people accept the fiction, 
though conscious it is an untruth. But, with us, no bell shall 
ever ring the knell of our royalty, or herald announce a new 
line of succession. It is the crowning glory of the century 
and of our country that our royalty never dies, and that the 
kingly pulsations of power forever throb through the hearts 
of the people. 

PROGRESS OF THE COLONIES. 

The Jamestown colony was originally composed of one 
hundred and five persons, calling themselves Gentlemen. 
Their object was to seek gold, supposed to be abundant 
throughout the New World, The colony was named after 
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King James of England, and was under royal patronage until 
over $700,000 was spent in the colony. Schools were estab- 
lished with great difficulty. Governor Berkeley, of Virginia, 
bitterly opposed all efforts at education, and said: "Thank 
God that there are no free schools nor printing presses here; 
and I hope we shall not have them these hundred years." 
No newspaper was published in Virginia until 1736, and that 
was controlled by the government. In 1620, the same year 
that the Plymouth colony landed, the planters in Jamestown 
purchased a ship load of twenty slaves, which was the origin 
of slavery on this continent, This colony and all its suc- 
cessors had the advantage of all others in climate, wealth and 
productive soil. The interests of the planters soon made 
slavery the corner-stone of their civilization, and every thing, 
in any way hostile to it, was swept from the land or controlled 
in its interests. 

On Plymouth Rock the colony representing the other kind 
of civilization, landed in 1620— one hundred and one persons, • 
half of whom perished in the following winter. They had 
sought the New World in order that they might be free to 
exercise their peculiar religious sentiments, without the inter- 
ference of the established church of England. They were 
called Puritans because they desired to receive the word of 
God, pure as it was originally given, and not through the 
authorized interpretations of the king's church; and they 
were also called dissenters because they dissented from that 
version of the Scriptures. They had an inhospitable climate, 
and rough and thin soil ; yet, from the beginning labor was 
a necessity and therefore honorable. They at once estab- 
lished schools and churches, divided their territory into town- 
ships, and elected their officers. John Carver was the first 
governor and officer elected by the votes of all the people. 
The colony was a pure democracy, and for eighteen years all 
matters of church and State were decided by all the male 
inhabitants, forming the town meeting or legislature. After 
that, each town, as now in New England, sending its repre- 
sentatives to the general court or legislature of the State. 
Famine and sickness nearly destroyed them — at one time 
only seven well persons were to be found in the colony. At 
another time there was but one pint of corn in the whole 
settlement, and five kernels were allowed to each person. 
Again, when they had nothing but clams, ate from the lid of a 
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chest on board of the Mayflower, Elder Brewster — such was 
their piety and gratitude — gave thanks to God for having 
"given them to suck the abundance of the seas and the treas- 
ures hid in the sands." 

I have spoken thus at length of these two forms of civiliza- 
tion in our nation's growth, that we may better remember the 
causes of our present and glorious position among the 
nations. The Jamestown colonies were selfish in their aims, 
and were destroyed by the same means they took to gratify 
their desires. Their avarice ate them up. The Puritans 
believed in the unselfishness of a pure democracy. Plym- 
outh colony adopted and practiced the principles that have 
been established through the century, and that were first 
offered in national form by Jefferson in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

And now, at the end of the century, the republic stands 
upon the sentiments of Plymouth Rock, modified into practi- 
cal adaptation to the great necessities of a mighty nation. 
Its corner-stones are universal toleration of religious thought 
and experience, the true dignity of labor, a sound morality 
in practical life, and the universal education of all classes. 
Upon such a foundation, though it has taken nearly a century 
to reach it, we may fearlessly invoke the benedictions of a just 
and loving Father, and challenge the respect, reverence and 
admiration of all nations, and to it entrust our brightest hopes 
and aspirations of the future. 

HISTORY OP SCHOOLS. 

- But progress is better noted in the observation of the 
effects produced than of the establishment of principles from 
which they emanate, and a little reference to the historical 
development of some of the most noted causes of our success 
may help us. The records of Boston show, that on "the 13th 
of ye second month, 1635, it was generally agreed upon yt 
our brother Philemon Purmont shall be entreated to become 
schoolmaster for ye teaching and nourishing of all children 
with us." And when the city was six years old it appropri- 
ated £400 — about $2,000 — to the seminary of Cambridge, 
now known as Harvard University. Some years after each 
family gave a peck of corn or a shilling cash for its support. 
In 1700, by a previous agreement, ten ministers brought 
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together a number of books, -each saying as he laid down his 
gift: "I give these books for founding a college in Con- 
necticut;" and this was the beginning of Yale College, the 
largest and probably best endowed college on the continent. 

In 1647, Massachusetts made the support of schools com- 
pulsory, and education universal and free. In 1665 every 
town had a free school, and if it contained one hundred fam- 
ilies it had a grammar school. In Connecticut, every town 
that did not keep a school for three months in the year was 
liable to. a fine. Among the middle colonies it was usual for 
the schoolmaster to increase his emoluments by acting as 
town clerk, sexton and chorister; to ring the bell at all 
religious gatherings, and on public occasions, and to dig the 
graves for burying the dead. 

The first separate girls' school was established at Lewiston, 
Delaware, in 1683, an d in the same year the first school in 
Pennsylvania was established, where "reading, writing, spell- 
ing, and casting accounts were taught for eight English 
shillings per annum," or about two dollars of our money. 

In the South the free schools met with great opposition, 
and were established in Maryland in 1696, and in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1712. During the colonial and revolu- 
tionary periods, and long after, the wealthy planters usually 
sent their sons to England for education. At the opening of 
the revolution there were nine colleges, no law or theological 
schools, and only one medical school at New York and 
Philadelphia. 

HISTORY OF THE PRESS. 

The first printing press was set up at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1639. The Freeman's Oath, the first book 
printed, an almanac the second, and a psalm book the third. 
The first permanent newspaper was the "Boston News 
Letter," published in 1704. The first daily paper was estab- 
lished in 1792. The colonial press was neutral in character 
and timid in spirit It obeyed the authorities or went to 
prison for its assumption, having no opinions of its own and 
publishing only what the magistrates allowed. At the be- 
ginning of the century there were but thirty-seven news- 
papers in the whole country, with a circulation of less than 
3,000 copies. The revolutionary press was abler, more 
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active and independent than the colonial. From such a 
feeble beginning the press of to-day assumes to manufac- 
ture public sentiment, to dictate to and rule the nation, with 
a circulation of over 1,500,000,000 copies, and no man is safe 
from its power. 

HISTORY OF LOCOMOTION. 

The history of locomotion and travel is of peculiar inter- 
est. Horses and oxen by land, and boats by water, were 
the only means of transit a hundred years ago. The first 
public route or road was from Providence to Boston, tak- 
ing two days for a trip; established 1766. About the same 
time a conveyance ran between New York and Philadelphia 
in the then unprecedented time of two days. It was called 
the "flying machine." The Erie canal, the largest work of the 
kind, was built from Rochester to Albany, N. Y., in eight 
years, at a cost of $10,000,000; October 26, 1825, it was 
formally opened by the governor and officers of state pass- 
ing over the entire line. Along the route the people in large 
masses assembled cfey and night to see them pass. Fifty 
cannon were placed at ten and twelve miles apart to notify 
the people of the progress of the governor and his party. 
An hour and thirty minutes after the firing of the first gun 
at the start the report reached New York city. So great and 
so doubtful an enterprise was this considered that the com- 
mon remark of the skeptics of the day was: "If I can only 
live to see Clinton's ditch finished I shall be content." The 
union by the canal of the waters of Lake Erie and the Atlantic 
Ocean was of the first importance, commercially, and was 
the beginning of the wonderful prosperity of the Empire 
State of the Union. 

The first mail route was established in 1672 between New 
York and Boston, via Hartford. By contract the trip was 
made monthly; now almost hourly. Benjamin Franklin 
was one of the early postmaster-generals, and made the trip 
of the country in his chaise to perfect his plans. His daugh- 
ter Sallie accompanied him, sometimes with him in his chaise 
and sometimes on an extra horse. It took them five months 
to make the trip which would now be performed in less than 
five days. 

The first railroad was built at Quincy, Mass., in 1827; was 
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three miles in length, and was operated by horse power. The 
next year a steam engine was imported from England and 
was used on the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company's road 
from Houtzdale. In 1833 the road from Charleston to 
Hamburg in South Carolina was built and was 135 miles 
long — the longest road in the world at that time. In 1869, 
the first of our wonderful western roads, the greatest 
railroad of the century on our continent, was completed, 
binding together the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and 
opening up by vastly nearer routes the trade of China 
and Japan and revolutionizing the commerce of a con- 
tinent and the travel of the world. It was built by gov- 
ernment aid and private capital, and with great rapidity, 
the track being laid at the rate of two or three miles per day. 
The last tie was of polished laurel wood, bound with silver 
bands and held in place by three spikes— one of gold from 
California, one of silver from Nevada and one of iron from 
Arizona — illustrative of the immense variety and amount of 
mineral wealth it was supposed to open up and make valu- 
able. The strokes of the hammer that drove them home were 
telegraphed all over the Union — so deep was the interest and . 
so grand the expected results. In less than half a century 
all this wonderful change from horses, oxen and boats to 
these palaces of splendor in which we ride in every direction 
all over our continent, at a speed that practically annihilates 
distance, with our wants better provided for than they would 
be at our homes. From the three miles in 1827 we now have 
more than 80,000 miles in active operation of this wonder- 
ful civilizing power, binding together the remotest parts of 
our land with iron bands of union and strength, and bring- 
ing us into intimate relations with all parts of the habitable 
globe. 

HISTORY OF TELEGRAPH. 

In May, 1844, between Baltimore and Washington, the 
first telegraph line was completed, and the first dispatch: 
"What hath God wrought?" passed over the wires. It was 
built by Professor Morse with a congressional appropriation 
of $30,000. Now we speak with fiery lips to every part of 
our land, messages of peace and prosperity, of hope and 
friendship, of business and commerce, over 180,000 miles 
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of wire that bind us to every other land through the depths 
of the no longer inhospitable ocean. 

Truly the development is marvelous. "What hath God 
wrought ?** We travel by steam and send our thoughts with 
lightning speed. We have lifted the burdens of labor from 
the animate forces and have by the inventive genius of this 
century compelled its performance by the inanimate. We 
have substituted steam, coal and electricity for blood, flesh 
and muscle. We have practically unharnessed the horses, 
unyoked the oxen and turned them out to life-long pastures, 
as too lazy and slow for the demands of this age. 

Such achievements in the forces of nature have had their 
effect on the face of the continent, until now it is covered with 
every evidence of prosperity, happiness, wealth and luxury 
with all their attendants of good and evil. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE WEST. 

One hundred years ago there was not a white settler in 
Ohio, now the third State in the Union in wealth and popu- 
lation. The palefaces had not made a home in Indiana or 
Kentucky ; and all that vast territory lying westward of these 
States — what is known as the Great West — lay in the quiet 
and undisputed possession of the dusky aborigines. Daniel 
Boone was about leaving South Carolina for the unexplored 
forests of Kentucky, and the first settlers of Ohio appeared 
about twenty years afterward. Canada then belonged to 
the French, and the whole population of the United 
States did not exceed 1,500,000. All this beautiful 
countrv lav in its primitive state for fiftv vears there- 
after. Chicago was then unheard of, save as a fish- 
ing station among the Indians. Chicago has surpassed 
in actual attainments the most mythological conceptions of 
the past, and is a fair specimen of the natural development 
of the country. Organized in 1833 with a population of 
4,000, on the marshv shores of the lake, she is now one of 
the best built and most beautiful cities of the world, with a 
population of over 500,000. Twenty years ago the first rail- 
road train left her little village on a ten-mile track with a 
few flat cars in tow. She now gathers in her embrace over 
5,000 miles of track, bringing the commerce of the world to 
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her feet Her people feared then that they would soon be at 
the mercy of Eastern capitalists, and many of them have 
long since realized their worst fears. Forty-four years ago 
she exported thirty-four two bushel sacks of grain. Now 
the grain that passes through her splendid warehouses and 
over her endless railroad connections can supply the de- 
mands of the world, while no mart surpasses her in the grain 
and lumber trade. 



INVENTIONS. 

Equally great is the progress we have made in the practi- 
cal uses of the forces of nature, subdued and brought to 
our service by the innumerable inventions of our scientific 
skill, until we plow and sow, reap and mow, grind and cook, 
and eat and sleep, all by machinery. Time and all the func- 
tions of opposing nature are virtually annihilated or made 
subservient to our wishes. The cotton gin and power shut- 
tle are American inventions. The planing machine and 
steam navigation are American. The mower, the reaper, 
the planter and drill, the stump digger, the rotary press and 
hot air engine are American. The sewing machine and the 
whole line of India rubber goods are American. The hand- 
saw, the horse shoe, the sand blast, the lathe, the com- 
posing machine and grain elevator; the artificial manufac- 
turing of ice, the hatching of chickens by steam, the hatch- 
ing of fish and transferring them to foreign waters, the tele- 
graph and the present railroad system with all its luxurious 
modes of travel are all American, with a thousand others 
that lift the burdens of life and crowd our pathways with 
abundance of all that can make life pleasant and prosper- 
ous, and that designates this the century of the world's his- 
tory. 

THE AMERICAN DINNER IN 1876. 

Sit down with me to dinner, in any hotel in any city on 
the continent, and in the short time from the soups to the 
toothpicks, we will summon to our feast all the elements of 
earth, air and water; every land and clime shall contribute 
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to our feast, prepared with the combined skill of the cen- 
turies, and it is only an ordinary dinner that any citizen of 
the commonwealth can order if he will. We have ox-tail 
soup from the caudle extremity of a steer from Texas, or 
vermicelli from Italy, fish from the Atlantic or Pacific, or 
from the lakes or streams of the far distant north, oysters 
from the southern or eastern coast, clams from the shores of 
the Atlantic, quail and chickens from the prairies of the west, 
lamb from the pampas of Mexico, buffalo or venison from 
the slopes of Colorado, bear steak from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, vegetables from Bermuda and every quarter of our 
own land, all seasoned with pepper from India and spices 
from Arabia. Our dates come from Barbary, and our most 
excellent prunes from Turkey and California. The coffee 
was raised in Mocha, Java or Africa, the tea from China, 
and all made pleasant to the taste with sugar from Cuba 
or Louisiana, and milk condensed from the kine of Switzer- 
land, or our own innumerable herds, which we sip from cups 
made in China 2,000 years ago. Our oranges are from 
Cuba, Florida and California, our figs from Palestine, and 
olives from the banks of the Mediterranean, and we wash 
them all down with the red wines of Hungary or the white 
wines from California or the banks of the Rhine. Our tables 
and chairs are of native or foreign wood or manufacture, 
while our napkins are rolled in silver rings from the mines of 
South America or Colorado, the steel knives are manufac- 
tured in England, the iron is dug in Sweden, the ivory that 
forms the handle is from the jungles of Africa. You smoke 
a cigar from Cuba or Kentucky, and I smoke tobacco 
from a pipe from the shores of Lebanon, with a 
stem from Asia and an amber mouthpiece from the 
shores of the Baltic Sea, and we pick our teeth with 
a quill from the ducks of Russia or the geese of 
France, or with a gold point from the mines of California. 
What an atmosphere we live in! A sweep of your eye at 
your dinner table or in your library carries you through cen- 
turies. There is more in your weekly newspaper than your 
great-grandfather had in his whole family library. The rich 
and the poor alike experience the benefits of this quickened 
modern life. The best feature of this age is that the industry 
and the wisdom of all the world, bv the inventions of this 
centurv, are made to contribute to the comfort of mankind 
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in every part of the globe. The whole world now works 
for each individual man, to minister to his wants of body 
and mind. 

THE CITIZEN SOVEREIGN. 

One hundred years ago witnessed the birth of the citizen 
sovereign. Then only kings could command. To-day, the 
citizen, however humble and obscure, pens his order for 
goods, or drops his message of sympathy and love into the 
postoflice box at his side, and instantly hundreds and thou- 
sands of most willing, obedient and faithful servants seize 
it and carry it to any part of our broad land with a speed 
and accuracy never known to the kings of any other age or 
country. You wish to go to the great Centennial Exhibi- 
tion and see what the world is doing. You purchase for a 
mere trifle a ticket, and instantly you find a well organized 
army, thoroughly drilled, who place you in one of Pullman's 
or Webb's palace cars of luxury and splendor, where every 
want is wisely provided for. All dirt and cinders are care- 
fully excluded, and you move with such a quiet and easy 
motion* that you fail to realize that you are traveling on at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour. Books and papers are pro- 
vided you, lounges and easy chairs, smoking apartments and 
dining-rooms, and your every want consulted by the most 
careful and competent servants. Luxurious and grand as is 
this magnificent moving palace, it is not the king's coach, but 
the citizen sovereign's ordinary method of travel — run in his 
interests, for his pleasure and by his permission. For these 
grand lines of travel are all in the interests of the people, and 
are run by them for their pleasure and profit. 

That we have these luxuries on every hand there can be 
no doubt, but do we all appreciate them? Many of you can 
remember when it was a common practice to borrow fire 
of a neighbor, before the days of matches; and the sheet 
iron footstools used in churches long before stoves and 
furnaces were dreamed of. As the sovereign citizen has 
gained power, he has become less subject to the cruel 
and oppressive manners of social tyranny and custom, 
and the inexorable laws incident to the conditions of life in 
the early part of the century. Many of us are not aware of 
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the great change in the individual liberties of the citizen of 
to-day. 

CRIMES AND THEIR PUNISHMENTS. 



In 1638 Hendrick Jansen was made to stand at the fort 
door at the ringing of the bell and ask the governor's par- 
don for having scandalized him. If this were the practice 
to-day, the fort doors and all other public doors would be 
full of editors and reporters, public and private citizens, re- 
ceiving punishment for scandalizing public men. This same 
man preferred a charge against the minister's wife for hav- 
ing drawn up her petticoat a little way on the street A 
woman who had the temerity to slander the minister was 
obliged to appear at the fort door and confess that "she 
knew he was honest and pious, and that she lied falsely." 
The wooden horse was in frequent use to punish offenders. 
It had«a sharp back, and the offender was placed upon it and 
strapped tight with heavy weights tied to the feet on either 
side, and then placed in the cart and drawn through the 
streets. A woman was the first to receive this punishment 
and the instrument was named after her: "The horse of 
Mary Price." Culprits were fastened to the end of a cart and 
publicly whipped as they were pulled through the streets. 
Drunkards, just prior to the revolution, were punished by 
being compelled to drink three quarts of warm water, salt 
enough to operate as an emetic and a portion of lamp oil to 
act as a purge. In 1771 a negro died after receiving this 
punishment. Men were publicly whipped for shooting fowl 
on the Sabbath, the swearer was made to meditate over his 
sin in a public place with his tongue in a cleft stick, or he 
was fined twelve pence, or imprisoned, or set with his feet 
in the stocks* according to the nature and quality of the per- 
son. In exaggerated cases the tongue was burned with a 
hot iron. Scolding women had a gag placed in their mouths 
and they were made to stand at their doors at certain hours 
for all persons to notice. Ducking in water, fining, cutting 
off an ear and branding in the forehead, banishment from 
the limits of jurisdiction, and placing the victim in the stocks 
or pillory were common punishments for often very trivial 
offenses. And as late as the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury negroes were burned at the stake for such crimes as 
murder and arson. 

FORCE VERSUS REFORM. 

The idea, then, was to influence or control by fear of phys- 
ical suffering. Now, the whole aim of punishment seems 
to be reformatory. We can easily remember the terrible 
power of the village school master, and how fiercely and 
brutally he used it in flogging the children, and exposing 
them to all the suffering his genius could invent for the mali- 
cious and the unfortunate. Now, very wisely, for the happy 
children of to-day, all corporal punishment is suspended in 
our best schools, and obedience and the best efforts of the 
pupils are sought through love and affection, reverence and 
respect. Whatever a man soweth that shall he reap, is as 
true in the physical and intellectual as it is in the moral world. 
This principle permeates all our best schools and many of 
our prisons and penitentiaries. It has found expression in 
societies and laws for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

INDIVIDUAL LIBERTIES. 

It is apparent at once, on a comparison of the laws and 
customs at the beginning of the century, that the power 
to make and enforce them has passed from the king unto 
the citizen. Individual liberty is now the rule. Then, if 
a man interrupted the preacher, or falsely charged him with 
error, he was arrested by the magistrate and bound over for 
good behavior, and for a second offense was fined £5, or 
placed upon a stool four feet high on a lecture day, with a 
paper pinned upon his breast written over in capital letters: 
"An open and obstinate reviler of God's Holy Ordinances." 
Now, a man can say what he pleases about the minister's 
theology. Then the constable or tithing man in the 
churches kept the people — and all were obliged to attend 
church or be fined — from indulging in a good sleep during 
the hour and a half sermon. Now we go to church or not, 
just as we please, and if we can leave our business long 
enough and compose ourselves sufficiently during the half 
hour's essay, which we call a sermon, there are none to molest 
our dreams or disturb our slumbers. Then the bachelors 
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were, owing to the great inconvenience arising from their 
anomalous condition, not allowed to live by themselves in 
any family save as the selectmen of the town should approve. 
Now the dear old fellows can be as mean and selfish as they 
please, and have things all their own way in spite of the 
women and constables. Then no youth could use tobacco 
unless he had a certificate from a physician or a license from 
the court. Now the most constant users of the weed are the 
boys of the land. Then, no juryman could use it on the 
same day of rendering a verdict. Now, it is the best thing 
possible to kill time when the twelfth man is bringing the 
other eleven obstinate jurors to his view of the case. Then, 
no man, except soldiers, and then only on training days, 
could use it within ten miles of a house, and then not more 
than once a day. Now, no building is too sacred, or public 
conveyance too secluded, but that a provision for its use has 
been made. In 1793 cigars were first smoked in Philadelphia 
as a preventive of the yellow fever. Now, probably three- 
fourths of the male population — and a great many of the 
female — use them, and far more fevers are engendered than 
are prevented by their use. 

THE WIFE OF THEN AND NOW. 

Then the bride was taken to the home of her husband, 
seated on a pillion behind him on his horse, dressed in her 
home-spun garb made with her own hands. Now a bridal 
trip to Europe or around the world, with a trosseau that is 
the contribution of every nation, and costs from five to thirty 
thousand dollars, is not an uncommon occurrence among 
us. In the early experiences of the Jamestown colonies, 
young women were sold as wives to the planters for one 
hundred pounds each. Now they sell themselves for so 
many thousand dollars, no matter who or what the man 
may be if he only has the money to pay. Then, the historian 
tells us, that "one widow" went readily with the rest, and the 
price of the fair maidens ran up to one hundred and fifty 
pounds of the market weed, while the widows of to-day 
need no auctioneer to cry them off, but are proverbially 
more successful in forming desirable matrimonial attach- 
ments than the young ladies of the present day. Then, the 
man literally owned his wife and all she had, could compel 
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her to serve him and whip her if she did not. Now, it is an 
open question who has the most authority, and with the 
odds in favor of the woman, if any man has any such right, 
the. laws and customs of the country are against him, and 
he is mighty careful never to attempt to exercise it. Then, 
the men held all the property in their own names. Now, 
especially in these days of commercial failures, it is surpris- 
ing how much property the wives hold in their own names. 
On examining the records, it would seem that they all in- 
herited great wealth or had found the kindest of husbands. 
And while we laugh with the women at their good luck, we 
can but sympathize with the poor creditors while they cry 
over their losses. Then, but three avenues of life were open 
for women, and it was considered almost a social disgrace to 
live in two of these. She could marry, or wash, or teach 
school. Now all the avenues to literary, professional or busi- 
ness iife are open to her, and she is at liberty to pursue her 
own pleasure and inclination. 

CONDITION OF WOMEN. 

It is said that the condition of women is the best criterion 
of the civilization of a nation. Judging from this standard, 
we have little else to strive after, for in no country or age are 
the women more loved, honored and respected, have had 
their every want more carefully provided for, in the house 
and in the laws of the land, and in the opening of all schools 
and colleges, and professions and trades, for their culture 
and development and profit. The ballot, the emblem of 
power in this century, is the only needful thing that this gen- 
erous age can give them more — that, -by it, they may be able 
to protect what has been conceded to them, and perfect exist- 
ing laws that refer to them and their possessions as a sep- 
arate class. It is true we smile to see a whole flower garden 
or a troop of birds and insects covering the head of our belle 
of to-day, where the bonnet and hair ought to be, but even 
in this attire the improvement is most marked. The ladies 
of the colonial era knew nothing of the beauties of the polo- 
naise, or of the bewitching and inimical graces of the pull- 
backs and pin-backs of the present, that so charmingly dis- 
plays the beautiful form of the fair wearer. In that era the 
well-to-do matrons carried their long-trailed gowns, liber- 
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ally set off with flounces and furbelows, gracefully over one 
arm or let them sweep their full length — from a yard to a 
yard and a half — along the floor. The statute provided that 
they should wear apparel necessary for their covering; but 
Boston was declared "to be a lost town, because of its strange 
and fantastic fashions and attire, naked backs and bare 
breasts." The courts proscribed "embroidered and needle- 
work caps," "gold and silver girdles," "immoderate sleeves," 
and "slashed apparel," and the constables were ordered to 
see that all the limitations in dress were observed. * * * 

CORRUPTIONS OF THE CENTURY. 

But, says the skeptic, our age and generation are utterly 
demoralized and corrupt. The past is always his golden 
age. The glamor of distance makes patriotism more noble, 
statesmanship more exalted, and valor more heroic. # But 
he is mistaken. We do not live in the world's decrepitude, 
nor are our patriotism and statesmanship inferior to that of 
any age or people. All that was best in the past we still 
cling to in the present. We are remembering and practising 
all that is worthy of remembrance. 

They cry out against the influence and power of our cor- 
porations as injurious to and threatening our national life, 
forgetting that a far more powerful and wealthy corpora- 
tion than exists, or will exist, during this generation, for long 
periods dictated the laws for England and threatened to 
assume the powers of the throne itself. But England still 
stands at the head of the nations, while the East India Com- 
pany is a thing only of the past: 

They say that extravagance will destroy us, and that the 
dress of a queen of fashion costs thousands of dollars to- 
day, forgetting that Queen Elizabeth, while the fortunate 
owner of 3,000 dresses, fearing this same tendency and hear- 
ing the ever present cry from those unable to indulge in the 
same dangers of extravagance, issued a proclamation against 
the excess and the extravagance of dress. 

They tell us that our politicians are corrupt and incapable, 
and that veniality is present in all of our political action. 
Forgetting that John Adams wrote in 1776: "That the spirit 
of veniality is the most dreadful and alarming enemy Amer- 
ica had, and that he was ashamed of the age in which he 
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lived." Washington himself writes in the fourth year of the 
revolution that "Idleness, dissipation and extravagance had 
laid fast hold of most Speculation and peculation and an 
insatiate thirst for riches have got the better of every other 
consideration and almost every order of men." The his- 
torian adds: "Men have plunged into stock jobbing, gam- 
bling and other disreputable practices; counterfeited the 
public securities, forged official signatures, refused to pay 
their debts and fattened upon the common necessities; and 
love of country was declared to be an illusion." Washing- 
ton declares that the officers sent him from one of the States 
"were not fit to be shoe blacks." And in 1780 he says: "He 
had almost lost hope. That friend and foe seemed to com- 
bine to pull down the fabric reared at such an expense of 
blood, time and treasure." The best men no longer went 
to Congress; only fifteen or twenty transacted the business. 
John Adams says in 1777: "I am wearied to death by the 
wrangles of military officers, high and low." In 1660 the 
vestrymen of Virginia became a close corporation and im- 
posed taxes at pleasure, and the assemblymen remained in 
office after their term had expired, and voted themselves a 
salary of 250 pounds of tobacco a day, or about $9 per diem, 
which was an enormous salary in those days, and was a 
greater salary grab than has ever been practiced since. Even 
in Burke's day, in spite of his matchless eloquence, the mem- 
bers of the English House were bought up like sheep, and 
the purchase of a seat in that body is a very common occur- 
rence at the present time. In the sixteenth century Lord 
Bacon, the great English philanthropist, statesman and 
scholar, while Lord Chancellor of the British Government, 
had twenty-four cases of bribery and corruption charged 
against him, on which he was impeached, though his salary 
was over $35,000 a year, and he was very wealthy besides. 
The historian avers that Bacon probably spoke the truth 
when he said that he was the justest chancellor the English 
government had had for years. 

THE STATESMANSHIP OF TO-DAY. 

No, my friends, the great and the good have not all left the 
earth, nor did they all live in the distant past Heroes, states- 
men, martyrs and patriots listen to me to-day, and move 
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among us in all the walks of life. Only the occasion 
is requisite and they will appear as they have in the past 
history of the republic. Let us remember that Lincoln, 
Grant, Seward, Stanton, Sherman, Sheridan, Farragut, 
Foote and Chase, and thousands of other noble men are of 
this generation and this end of the x century, and compare 
favorably in their life work with* the best the race has ever 
produced in any age. Sixteen years ago Lincoln was un- 
known save to his family and a few friends. Now his praises 
are sung by every nation and his honest face looks to-day 
into the eyes of more people than any man that ever lived, 
and is held in more loving and worshipful respect by more 
hearts in every land than any mortal the race had ever seen 
before. He sits not so much in the palaces of power, though 
you will find him there, as over the altar in the hamlets of 
the poor, possessing at the same time the respect and rever- 
ence of the cultivated and powerful, and the grateful and 
undying affections of the poor and lowly. No, statesman- 
ship has not died out among us. The age demands and 
receives no less powers of intellect, and no less purity of 
conscience, but far greater practicality and adaptability. 
Universal education, the telegraph and the press have ren- 
dered great talent and ability in individual men far less con- 
spicuous than at the beginning of the century. 

THE GOVERNMENT WHAT THE PEOPLE MAKE IT. 

Nations, like individuals, may die a natural or violent 
death. They may be destroyed by foreign wars or foreign or 
external influences, or they may be consumed by internal 
strife and discord. It is scarcely possible for us to die this 
violent death, for if all the powers of the world should con- 
spire against us, it is not probable that they could subjugate 
our nation, and all the intrigues of foreign influence have at 
different times been used against us. But it is possible, and 
certain, that our government must always be just what the 
people make it. It is at all times the photograph of their 
condition. If the people are industrious, educated and 
moral, the government will be the best attainable with 
human infirmities, but if these fundamental conditions of 
national life are disregarded by the people, the source of 
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our power, the seeds of destruction are with us and the 
results must surely follow. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE ASPECT& 

The forces at present are in a healthy condition, and are 
actively working toward satisfactory results. We stand to- 
day, purified, redeemed and united, and we celebrate this 
natal day with a better comprehension of what a boon we 
possess in our noble government, and how much we owe to 
our fathers of the Revolutionary era, and our saviors who 
completed their work in the struggle of 1861. The two 
efforts must be taken together to be comprehended, and to 
explain our system and its working. Our flag, to-day, is 
free, purified of every stain, a truthful emblem of our people 
in every land; its heaven born stars indicating our hopes 
and aspirations, while its bloody stripes tell of the sacrifices 
it has made and will make to perfect its theories and enjoy 
the full fruition of its hopes. And though the masses come 
to us from every quarter of the globe, and from under every 
form of culture, or no culture, and filled with different views 
of life's obligations, yet so broad and benign are the influ- 
ences of our national life that they soon melt into sympathy 
with its forms and aims, and labor for its perfection. And if 
the people continue faithful for the next century as they have 
in the past, we shall have a continental republic, reaching 
from Alaska to the extreme of South America, filled with the 
happiest and most prosperous people the world has ever 
seen living under one form of government, and their flag 
shall be the stars and stripes of America. 
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VIII. 

THE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT; OR J HOW 
TO PRESERVE NATIONAL LIFE. 



A CIVIL SERVICE BASED UPON PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL 

AND MORAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR ADMINISTERING 

THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT IN A REPUBLIC, 

IS THE ONLY PROMISE OF PERPETUITY. 



There is no science of more universal interest than the 
science of government, and none worthy of more careful 
study and observation, as all nations and peoples are, and 
have been, most vitally interested in the governments under 
which they have lived, or now exist. Every nation has found 
at the threshold of its existence three questions which it 
became necessary to answer: What form of government to 
adopt; what kind of religious belief to embrace, and where, 
from, and how, the food supply was to be obtained. 

The first of these, or what form of government to adopt, 
was of primal importance, as on its decision largely de- 
pended, in almost every instance, the decision of the other 
two. And by the decision of these three, history, observation 
and experience teach, all other questions of national im- 
portance are settled. 

Of course, in a paper of this kind no exhaustive treatise or 
theory that will be entirely satisfactory can be given. The 
subject is too great, and the examples of actual experience in 
the past and present are too conflicting, and the theories are 
so widely diverse that all that can be hoped for is that 
suggestions, and theories, and examples, may be brought 
forth that will stimulate thought and awaken investigation 
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upon this momentous subject. It can be claimed as a 
science only upon broad grounds. For with all the experi- 
ence of the human race before us wc are still afloat upon a 
boundless sea of uncertainty as to what is the best form of 
government, or how can national life be preserved. With 
the experience of the past, at first blush, as the human race 
are actuated by the same motives when appealed to by 
similar influences, it would seem an easy matter to say what 
form of government would perpetuate a nation under any 
circumstances that might be named. But a little reflection, 
and but a slight knowledge of history, will soon show that 
it is the most difficult of problems to tell how best to govern 
a people so that their highest interests may be secured at all 
times, and thus national life perpetuated. 

Every form of government has been tried, from that of 
divine sovereignty through every grade of delegated power, 
from the Ruler of the Universe to the last man in the nation ; 
from kings and queens, aristocrats, monarchs, councils, legis- 
latures and cabinets to the people all assembled and publicly 
and individually subscribing to their laws, by which they 
are willing to abide for a given time. But as yet there 
seems to be hardly any more satisfactory solution of the 
problem than in the patriarchal and tribal governments of 
ancient Judea. 

Not only has the ruling power of the people found ex- 
pression in greatly varied and almost innumerable forms, 
but also the power itself, has varied from a claim of a divine 
vice-gerent, and a direct examination from the world's 
Creator, through the intellectual and the moral power of the 
people. The brute strength of physical might, and what is 
called the will of the masses, as shown by some individual 
expression of choice, or a popular vote of the people. 

The difficulty would be easily obviated, and the answer at 
once given, if the nation, or the people, always remained the 
same. But this is not the case. The intellectual, the moral, 
the commercial, and even the physical condition of the 
people, and their relations to foreign powers, are constantly 
changing. So that what would be the very best form of 
government for the nation to-day, might, and probably 
would be, very defective ten years from now. To obtain a 
form sufficiently flexible to meet this varying condition of 
national life, and still be sufficiently strong to stand the 
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strains that inevitably come upon every people in the course 
of its national life, has been the dream and the hope of the 
inexperienced, and the lamentable failure of the statesmen of 
the past No man, or set of men, have been able for any 
great period to forecast the future. To foretell and prepare 
for the changed conditions of the people that have been 
brought about by the scientific discoveries, and the different 
conditions that the application of these discoveries to com- 
mercial, intellectual and moral life of what we call civilized 
nations has produced, wholly changing the centers of popu- 
lation the methods of obtaining the food supply, and the 
intellectual and moral status of the people, and the almost 
innumerable relations of social and political life that grow out 
of these. The geographical discoveries, the application of 
science to agriculture, the wonderful inventions in manu- 
facture and all mechanical pursuits, and the general use of 
steam and electricity have changed the route of travel and 
centers of population, and the entire question of the food 
supply. 

The governments of the past and present are all practi- 
cally reduced to three forms: the kingdom, the limited 
monarchy or empire, and the republic or government by the 
people. 

All other forms are but off-shoots of these, or are in their 
ultimate analysis actuated by the same spirit and forms. 

The kingdom relies for its support upon the reverence the 
subjects have for their ruler, upon the theory that he has by 
some divine inspiration a commission from God himself to 
rule in His stead, and that he is, therefore, specially gifted 
and prepared for the duties that devolve upon him ; or upon 
the physical force of his armies, which he is able to maintain 
in his interests and for his support. This form of govern- 
ment has been, and is, the most successful among an ignor- 
ant, superstitious and uncivilized people, where the highest 
incentives to obedience are superstitious fear, and the almost 
irresistible power of well-organized military forces. 

The advantages of this form of government are the 
centralization of power into the hands of one, or a very few, 
who dictate the policy of the nation, and the consequent 
unity of action which enables the officials to conceive and 
plan with deliberation and wisdom, and to speedily enforce 
the decrees of the luling power. 
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The disadvantages are the frequent wars engendered by 
the contentions among the members of .the royal family for 
the succession of kingly power, and the oppression and 
cruelty almost always practiced upon the subjects for the 
support of royal luxury and extravagance. Every kingdom 
presents a reigning family, and the attendant officials, with 
their immediate followers, as possessed of almost limitless 
wealth, and the great mass of their subjects reduced to very 
great poverty and ignorance, a very undesirabe condition for 
national prosperity, and one that does not contain the neces- 
sary requirements for self preservation. The tendency for 
the past few centuries has been against kings and kingdoms. 
This form of government cannot stand the dissemination of 
knowledge and the education of the people, which is the 
characteristic of this era, and which is fast undermining every 
throne, and the time is not far distant when they will be num- 
bered among the curiosities of the past. 

The limited monarchy is a great advance on the kingdom, 
and is undoubtedly the most successful, if not the best form 
of government yet evolved from the wisdom and experience 
of the race. It has all the advantages of the kingdom, with 
few of its disadvantages. Having the royal blood constantly 
invigorated and enriched by frequent assimilations and con- 
tact with the throbbing life of the people, the interests of the 
ruling family and the courtiers and the subjects are largely 
identical, and tend continually to a harmonious community 
of action, resulting in measures and policies of govern- 
ment beneficial to both. Each party is a constant check 
^pon the extreme action or policy of the other, and the result 
is that golden mean of political action, which holds in check 
the luxury and extravagance, the bigotry and cruel oppres- 
sion, which has marked with blood the pathway of kings. 
While it gives rest and prosperity to the masses of the people 
without granting them that unlimited license and liberty, 
which has been the destruction of so many republics, it 
brings into constant use, in the preparation of laws and their 
execution, the very best forces of the nation. It employs all 
the culture that is found among the members of the ruling 
family, and the officials who act with them, and the best 
talent of the people, which is constantly put forward by the 
people, to meet and hold in check any actual or threatened 
assumption of undesirable or unauthorized powers on the 
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part of the ruling family. It stimulates education and in- 
dustry for the accumulation of wealth and position among 
the people, that the possessors thereof may take rank with the 
ruling officials of the nation, and take part in its political 
affairs. It checks the tendencies to frequent wars over the 
successions to the ruling power, as the people, who must do 
the fighting, have a voice in deciding whether the contro- 
versy is worthy of the "dernier resort" the shedding of blood. 
The perpetuity of this form of national life depends 
entirely upon the limitations which are placed upon the 
reigning monarch and the liberty given to the people. If 
they are sufficiently flexible to hold the sovereigns within 
reasonable limits, and to satisfy the people, with the part they 
have to perform in ruling the nation, there would seem to 
be no reason why such a form of government might not 
perpetuate the national existence of the people embracing it, 
with the best possible results. The best examples of the past 
and present of this form of government are the English and 
Chinese nations. These two nations are so widely different 
in the limitations of the monarchs, queen or emperor, and in 
their histories, their present attainments and future pros- 
pects, that it is difficult to compare them, while neither fur- 
nishes an ideal form of government that would satisfy the 
critical demands of the present age. The English form has 
had a most marvelous success among the nations, and this 
is a strong argument in its favor. Its history, however, for 
several centuries is a continual cession of kingly power to 
the demands of the people, until to-day, while there is a great 
show for royalty, yet there is very little real power lodged in 
the Queen or House of Lords. And unless all signs fail, 
there will soon be such concessions of power to the people aa 
will wipe out not only the power but the very vestiges of 
royalty and hereditary castes and distinctions. Her dis- 
tinguished position to-day as one of the leading nations in 
wealth, commerce, literary and scientific attainments, in 
social, educational and moral reforms is undoubtedly due to 
a wise concession by the ruling families to the more reason- 
able demands of the people — to the wonderful self-con- 
fidence and skill with which the ruling powers have met the 
vast and varied questions of law and commerce that have 
come up for adjustment from every nation on the globe. 
England has many of the best elements of government 
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necessary to national perpetuity. And her civil service is 
probably the best now extant, or that has existed, all things 
considered, unless we except that of China. Yet very great 
and radical changes must be made or she cannot long exist 
in the proud position she has assumed and held during the 
past centuries. In her are the seeds of decay, and we look 
in vain for the necessary elements of perpetual life under her 
present form. The battle between the right of every man to 
rule and the divine rights of the royal family will continue, 
until England is a republic, and every hereditary right or 
caste is abolished. For there is no discharge in that war, 
when fought in the light and culture of this century by 
Englishmen upon English soil. 

Of China I shall have occasion to speak further on. 

In the republic, as a form of government, we are most 
deeply interested, and read with fearful apprehensions of the 
future its history of the past. And while many of the great 
and grandest achievements of the race have been reached 
under its forms, yet, we are compelled to say that, compara- 
tively speaking, republics have been short lived and soon 
pass away. "Each being a Sphinx which sinks into the earth 
as soon as its problem is solved." 

The advantages and disadvantages of the republican form 
of government, or the government of the people, depend 
entirely upon the character of the majority. If they could 
always wisely make and execute the laws, this form would 
undoubtedly take precedence of all others. But unfortun- 
ately the majority in any republic are least prepared to make 
and execute its laws. Every republic, therefore, has had its 
intellectual and its moral power lodged in, and possessed 
by, a comparatively small minority of its people. The accu- 
mulated wealth — the visible expression of education, econ- 
omy and industry somewhere — the possession of which gives 
the leisure to study and practice in the realm of political 
statesmanship, has always been held by a comparatively few 
of the people of any nation. The pressure of the food 
question, and others, for the support of families, gives little 
time for culture and education to the masses of the people in 
even the most favored nations. It is evident then, if the 
majority is to rule, that the ruling power must constantly be 
in the hands of that part of the nation least prepared to rule 
wisely and well, and that as the wealth and the culture of the 
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nation is always in the hands of a numerical minority in the 
republic, it follows always, and of necessity, that the ruling 
power is constantly in the hands of those least prepared to 
exercise it in the best and most satisfactory manner. It does 
not 'help the matter to say that the wealth and the brains of a 
nation, though in a great minority, will usually be able to 
influence and control a numerical majority. Undoubtedly 
this is often' done; but is it right or fair to put such a burden 
on the intellect and wealth of a nation? To pay such a 
premium to ignorance and poverty? Lead us not into temp- 
tation is as good a prayer in politics as in religion. Is it fair 
and just to compel the intellect and wealth of the nation to 
win over enough votes from those who have neither to main- 
tain themselves, and to perpetuate the possibilities of obtain- 
ing wealth and culture among the people, the majority of 
whom are too indolent to obtain the one or accumulate the 
other? Is not this supposed right of the majority to rule, 
irrespective of all fitness of that majority, as great a fallacy 
as the assumed authority of the early kings to rule by divinel 
right? 

A glance at the political condition of this country to-day 
presents to the thoughtful patriot a strange spectacle, in 
which what are called the laboring classes are very gener- 
ally arraigned against what are called the capitalists, either 
in open party antagonism or secret active sympathy, which 
may any day become clearly defined in open party hostility 
for the possession of this government and the control of this 
grand country, with all its vast possibilities — a prize of ines- 
timable value. In other words, it is muscle vs. brain, and the 
wealth and culture of the nation. Those who call them- 
selves the labor party forget that those who labor with their 
heads and the wealth that their brain and muscles have 
accumulated (for as yet there is no hereditary wealth to speak 
of in this country) are really as great laborers as those who 
labor only with their hands. These hand laborers forget that 
all the great forces by which the vast commercial enterprises 
of this nation and all others are conceived, are pushed forward 
and completed by the brain power of the nation backed and 
aided by the wealth of capitalists. The mere physical power 
that aids in loading and unloading the ship that carries the 
cargo round the world is of very little value compared with 
the skill and brain power required by the captain to safely 
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bring the ship through stormy seas to her destined haven. 
And the muscle that raises the wheat and corn is of little 
value compared with the heads that find and make the dis- 
tant markets for them, and that derive means for cheap and 
speedy transportation thither. 

If an educated minority is to be ruled by a numerical 
majority, as is the natural result where the majority rules, 
then the purchase of votes from those who are too ignorant 
to appreciate the importance and sacredness of the ballot, or 
are so poor as to be tempted by the price offered for their 
vote, become almost, if not quite justified, on the ground of 
self-preservation for the cultured minority. This doctrine 
that the people — which means in a republic the majority — 
can do no wrong, is the modern expression of the old 
"doctrine that the king can do no wrong, and is equally with 
that a relic of a barbarous and by-gone age, utterly unworthy 
of the sympathy and support of this era of the nineteenth 
century. Suppose — and the supposition is true constantly 
in our nation — that a State have 200,000 voters, and the 
majority party has 1 10,000 and the minority 90,000, and on 
the day of election, this minority purchase 11,000 voters of 
the majority, and carry the election by 1,000 votes; this 
theory that the people, or the majority, can do no wrong 
has received a flat contradiction. This minority is enabled 
by the purchase of 11,000 votes to utterly defeat this sacred 
right of the majority to rule. Not only that, but that State 
is controlled, or ruled, by that 11,000 voters, who were so 
mean and unpatriotic, or so poor and ignorant, as to sell their 
vote to the highest bidder. A nation where such things are 
possible is in very great danger. It may survive in spite of 
these dangerous expressions of political power for a time. 
But such a government is not based upon any principle by 
which it can hope long to perpetuate its existence. The con- 
trol of such a republic is soon for sale to the party that can 
pay the most for it, like the Roman empire and the Pope's 
crown once upon a time. 

The lessons of history are against it, and the hundreds of 
republics that have perished all along the pathway of the 
race, attest the truth of the statement, that it was the un- 
worthy use of power by the majorities that compelled a 
change in form of government by which the republic per- 
ished, or compelled a revolt of the minorities to escape further 
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tyranny of the majorities. The history of all republics shows 
that as long as the ruling power was in the hands of the 
patriotic and educated citizens, they were safe, and in fact the 
history of all governments shows that they were safe and 
prosperous while the intellectual and moral power of the 
nations had the controlling voice in their political affairs. 

The theory of republican forms of government is a beau- 
tiful one: that every citizen should have a voice in making 
the laws by which he is to be governed. It is the logical 
result of the sentiment so very prevalent among our religion- 
ists and philanthropists — the great exaltation of the indi- 
vidual as the race unit in the present era of political thought 
and power. It rests upon sympathy and philanthropy, and 
upon a false conception of the powers and functions of 
political government and how they are organized. Granted 
the greatest possible latitude as to what it is organized for, 
and what functions it may use in obedience to this altruistic 
sentiment of the philanthropists that can be claimed for the 
most liberal republican form of government; that it is 
organized only for the greatest good to the greatest numbers 
of the people, it can then have only such original powers and 
functions as will speedily, safely and surely accomplish such 
results. 

This altruistic theory, however, falsely claims that every 
man has a natural, inherent right to a vote, and a voice in 
forming and exercising the governmental powers under 
which he happens to be living. If this be true, where did the 
citizen obtain this inherent right, and at what age ought he to 
exercise it? And why should women, children, the aliens and 
the unnaturalized, and certain offenders against certain laws 
at certain times be deprived of this supposed inestimable, 
natural, inherent right? If an inherent right, from what 
source of original power did the person inherit it, and why 
make any exceptions of women, and the time when this 
inheritance begins to be available? If a natural right, why 
must the alien, or foreign-born citizen, be naturalized? The 
theory is practically and utterly untenable, and must be rele- 
gated to the domain of philanthropy and morals, for it has no 
dominant place in civil and political government The 
elective franchise is not a natural or inherent right, but a gift 
of the ruling powers of the government under wliich the 
citizen happens to be born or exist. The power that confers 
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it has a natural and inherent right to fix its terms. In a re- 
public the citizen can accept these terms and then aid in their 
modification; or he can reject them and go elsewhere to live; 
or live under the government, enjoy its benefits, but take no 
part in the formation or execution of its laws. The theory in 
the republic, and the hope and expectation of the ignorant 
and inexperienced is, that the people will elect to office the 
men best qualified to administer the laws. Experience, how- 
ever, has demonstrated that this is an utterly vain hope in our 
republic at this era of its existence. The cold unpleasant 
fact is, that our best men are seldom elected to any office of 
trust or power. The officials elected are hardly an average 
of those competent to honorably fill such offices. This policy 
has become so prevalent that it is almost synonymous with 
dishonor to be a member of Congress or of the Legislatures 
of the States, or of our large municipal governments. To 
such an extreme has this practice of electing mere politicians 
been carried in this generation that it is readily conceded by 
all that our best men no longer take an active personal part 
in the official life of the republic. 

Thus far we have had a degree of national prosperity not 
due to the doctrine of the reign of the majorities, but have 
escaped absolute shipwreck in spite of the dangerous doc- 
trine and from the operation of other forces, and by virtue of 
our peculiar location and environment, and the heroism and 
wise patriotism of our people. 

From what has already been said a theory of a government 
is adduced, which would perpetuate itself. It is a theory 
which the wisest statesmanship indicates should be adopted 
by this republic, and all others that have large and conflicting 
interests to legislate upon at home, and extended and diffi- 
cult foreign relations to test their political sagacity. It is not 
expected that it will be fully adopted in this generation, but it 
must prevail, or no republic with the complicated and diverse 
interests on so large a scale as are involved in this can long 
survive the strains that are even now upon it. 

It is not a mere theory, nor an untried experiment. It is 
simply a question of whether our nation has the courage, 
patriotism and wisdom to discern its necessity and compel 
its adoption. 

It is a civil service based upon an intellectual qualification, 
save, perhaps, as to $ President and Cabinet j in whiqh ever^ 
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office shall be open to competition, on examination, to all 
who might aspire to occupy the position. This would be 
the most democratic form of government possible. Every 
office would be open to all aspirants, and there could then be 
no fault found, or any complaint that all did not have a fair 
chance, and yet it would secure at all times and constantly 
those best fitted to control and fill all of the offices of the 
governmert The man best qualified would pass the ex- 
amination and take the office, and hold the same until death 
or discharged for misdemeanors in office, or until he had 
passed an examination for some higher position. 

The ruling powers of the nation would then, at all times, be 
in the hands of those capable of filling them by education, 
and qualified by a natural adaptation indicated by their 
choice and preparation for the particular office, or line of 
service they desired to occupy. Such a civil service is in 
accord with the spirit of a republican form of government, 
as the officials would constantly come from the people. This 
would place the ruling power always in the hands of those 
most fitted to exercise it at all time for the best interests of 
the whole people, and moreover is in full accord with the 
teachings of history and of nature. 

The nations so governed, or that have approximated near- 
est to this theory, have come nearest to the spirit of immor- 
tality in national life. It is the strongest trout that lies at the 
head of the stream, the strongest gander that guides the 
flock, and the strongest bison that leads the herd. The 
nearer to nature we are the safer in all walks of life it 
will be. It is the adoption of the theory of the survival of the 
fittest in government, and is the lesson from the experience 
of the past and the threatening aspect of the future. 

This civil service when duly adopted would do away with 
all elections (save, perhaps, for President), which have be- 
come such a curse to this and every country where they are 
held. The competitive examinations would pass off as 
quietly as those in the country schoolhouse, and all this fierce 
conflict of party strife would be done away. The change of 
officials would take place without any public conflict, or any 
debauching of the public conscience, by the corruptions of 
party politicians, and the slanders of the partisan press. All 
the great business enterprises would move QH in their usual 
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channels and with their accustomed energy, while the 
changes of official tenure take place. 

Nothing need be said of the advantages of such a civil 
service. They are too patent to those competent to think 
upon such subjcts to need any argument to support them. 
The opposition would come only from the politicians, be- 
cause they would have to study and prepare themselves for 
an examination in order to secure preferment instead of 
recruiting voters by the corrupt use of political and party 
patronage and the ward saloons. There would be no serious 
difficulty in arranging the details of such a service if the 
nation could only be made to see its vast importance, and the 
benefits that would certainly arise therefrom. 

An objection would probably be raised that it would not 
be fair to place the examination upon intellectual qualifica- 
tions. But this is easily met. There is probably no other 
ground upon which such a service could stand, as, if any 
moral qualifications, or subscription to any forms of religious 
belief were insisted upon, there could be no hope of any 
agreement. Then, experience has shown that the morals of a 
nation are a9 safe in the hands of the educated classes, where 
the clergy and men of all religious faiths are permitted to 
compete for political offices, as where the affairs of state have 
been left in the hands of the clergy alone. 

When the elective franchise is practically open to all the 
inhabitants of the republic of age the danger lies in the 
ignorance of the majority. The people could perhaps be 
trusted if they could only know the real issues involved, and 
could fully comprehend the tendencies of principles and laws 
their votes make binding upon the nation. But experience 
indicates that this is, even in our day, with all the vast facilities 
for dissemination of political information, utterly impossible. 
With the strong partisan press, and with its unscrupulous 
disregard for truth and facts, the conscienceless schemes of 
shrewd political adventurers, the party managers, and the 
almost irresistible power of party patronage, the people are 
deceived and mislead. 

Very many well-meaning and honest voters do not know 
how to vote. And when satisfied that the party with whom 
they have been wont to affiliate are wrong, they have not the 
courage and self-assertion sufficient to overcome the tyranny 
of party despotism and control, 
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The maxim of the Prussians that "Whatever you would 
have appear in a nation's life you must put into the public 
schools," is correct, and is the cause of the rapid advance- 
ment of that nation in the last half century, and of the 
present proud position of United Germany. It was the intel- 
lectual power of that nation that won the marvelous victory 
in the Franco-Prussian war. It was the school-houses of 
Germany and Prussia that swept the hollow pretenses of 
military prestige and power from the field of Sedan. The 
ignorance of the majorities have been the destruction of the 
republics of the past, and will be of those in the future, where 
it is permitted to remain and control the political action of 
the people. We think we are provided with educational 
facilities sufficient to overcome this ignorance of majorities, 
but the facts are against such a supposition. 

According to the census of 1870, the latest we have yet 
compiled on this subject, and in which there has probably 
been no great change since, there was 88 per cent of the entire 
colored population of the South who could neither read nor 
write. The total average of non-attendance of those of the 
school-going age including the whites in the sixteen South- 
ern States, from statistics on that subject recently, was 75 per 
cent, leaving only one-fourth of those who should be in 
school attending to their school duties. These States con- 
tain one-third of the population of our nation. 

Of the 2,000,000 illiterate voters in the United States, 
1,700,000 are in the Southern States, which elect at least 32 
of the 74 United States Senators, and 109 of the 292 repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and this lamentable ignorance in our 
boasted country, where, as D'Alembert says, "there are two 
things that can reach the top of the pyramid — the eagle and 
the reptile." At the last general election in 1876, the total 
vote was 8,412,733, and of this vote, 2,000,000, nearly one- 
fourth, was the illiterate vote, or those who can neither 
read nor write. The vote, as you all know, was a close one, 
and the natural and inevitable inference is that that party 
would win which could manage to control most of this 
2,000,000 illiterate vote, which could neither read the consti- 
tution of our republic nor a single law under which they live, 
nor even the names of the men for whom they were voting. 
Under such conditions the exercise of the elective franchise 
is a farce, and may at any time become a fearful tragedy. 
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Let only a skilled leader appear on the 9cene, one who can 
properly combine the necessary elements, and the crash will 
come. 

-Out of the clouds the snowflakes are poured, and flurry of hail- 
storm. 
After the lightning's flash, follows the thunder bolt. 
Tossed by the winds is the sea, though now so calmly reposing, 
Hushed in a motionless rest, emblem of justice and peace. 
So is the State by its great men ruined, and under the tyrant, 
Sinks the people unwise, yielding to slavery's thrall; 
Nor is it easy to humble the ruler too highly exalted, 
After the hour is passed; now is the time to foresee." 



I now refer to the civil service of the Chinese nation as 
furnishing the best illustration of the efficacy of this principle 
to perpetuate national life. It is possible that there may 
be other reasons given for the continued existence of their 
form of government for a far longer period than any nation 
whose history we can know. But if there are, I have been 
unable to find them. 

They have from 5,000,000 to 5,500,000 square miles of 
territory, or about one-third of the continent, or about one- 
tenth of the habitable globe. They have great variety of 
climate and consequent variety of people in different parts 
of their domain. They have a population of over 400,000,- 
000, ten times as many as live in the whole United States, 
and all under one form of government. They were a nation 
with a literature in the time of Abraham, and had built their 
great wall around the main part of their country more than 
200 years before Christ was born in Bethlehem. They had 
a history more than 220 years before the Christian Era, and 
now have a complete written history for more than 5,000 
years. They have lived to see the Rameses, the Pharaohs of 
Egypt, rise in their greatness and perish from the nationali- 
ties of the earth; the Persian satraps and the Jewish 
kings, the Romans, the Grecians, the medieval republics, rise 
and fall into decay. They have witnessed the birth and 
growth of the European nations, and were a rich and power- 
ful people, dressed in silks, when the English were clad in 
skins of wild animals. They have not been isolated from the 
attacks of savage neighbors in the fierce arbitrament of war, 
nor has their grand country been so poor and insignificant as 
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not to tempt the ambition and the avarice of the powerful 
contemporary nations. Their territory is as fine as any of 
like magnitude on the globe, with a most fertile and pro- 
ductive soil, filled with almost all the mineral products known 
to man, and in large abundance. Yet, through all the 
mutations of time, and the vicissitudes of almost countless 
wars, they have kept the same form of government for more 
than 5,000 years. Under all these circumstances, this won- 
derful perpetuity of national life can not be fairly attributed 
to anything else than their form of government. The oldest 
of the ancient republics survived but 1,500 years; yet the 
Chinese, with all this vast territory and probably the largest 
population ever controlled for any considerable period by 
one government, have been able to maintain themselves as 
a nationality for over 5,000 years, under the same form of 
government. Moreover, travelers inform us that they are 
probably the best governed nation now existing. That there 
is more peace and prosperity and less crime than among the 
same population anywhere to be found in the present or 
past history. They have an emperor, who is at the head of 
the nation, and who appoints his own successor. The offices 
under him are all filled by competitive examination. These 
examinations are open to all who may desire to occupy the 
offices. Hence the people all feel that they have a voice 
in the political affairs of the nation, and yet only those quali- 
fied by a thorough knowledge of the history of the nation, 
the principles and laws which govern it, can pass the 
examinations and occupy positions of official responsi- 
bility. The nation is thus sure at all times of having 
at least competent officials, if not the very best, that 
can be found within its domain. They may err through 
indiscretion and treachery, but never through ignorance 
or incapability. And it matters not who the emperor 
may be, the form of official promotion is such that 
no military or ambitious leader has been able to overthrow 
the government and usurp himself its prerogatives. The 
form is such that it destroys and holds in check the rivalries 
among political aspirants for personal power, which has 
been, and is, the bane of republics ; while at the same time, 
it gives the nation at all times the benefit of the best political 
service that can be found among the people. It stimulates 
education, it engenders and develops patriotism, and pre- 
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sents to foreign invaders at all times a nation in which the 
ruling power is always in the hands of those most competent 
to wield and use it in the interests of the people. 

There are many things in the present aspect of the Chinese 
nation that are not at all satisfactory to us; but these may 
not be attributable to the form of their government. We 
are simply seeking for a theory of government that will per- 
petuate national existence. From the history of the past 
the Chinese certainly have come much nearer to it than any 
other nation. Their civil service has in it the germs of 
immortality. And while it may be repugnant to our pride to 
copy from a nation to whom we are sending missionaries, 
yet we ought to be wise enough to discern the good wher- 
ever it appears, and to embrace it, even though it comes to 
us surrounded with masses of error. In adopting this prin- 
ciple, it can be modified to suit our wants, while it would 
not be characteristic of our politicians to give credit to any 
one for a form or principle we might wish to use. 

Unquestionably our system must be repaired, or radically 
changed, or China will be able to number us among 
the republics she has lived to see perish. 

We can not commence too soon, for if we do not, no one 
can foretell how soon it may be written of us as it was of 
Rome: "Ruled by one mind — that of a single people, and 
by one sword, that of a single Emperor." 

"Thnre is the moral of all human tales, 
'Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First freedom, and then glory; when that fails 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last, 
And history, with all her volumes vast, 
Hath but one page." 
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IX. 

THE SCIENTIST IN POLITICS. 

"Ability and necessity dwell near each other." 

— Pythagoras. 

• 

Science in politics lies at the basis of all the great achieve- 
ments of the race. On it must forever rest all that is desir- 
able in the highest types of civilization. Without it the vast 
systems of religious thought and practise and intellectual 
effort and success would crumble and perish. The arts, with 
all that is beautiful, imposing and instructive, and the gran- 
deur of the higher and nobler inspirations of the best minds 
in literature, and the sweet enchantments of poesy would 
soon become but faint memories of the past without its sup- 
porting and protecting power. It is the basiliar foundation 
of all the sciences, and on it they mu9t all build if they would 
erect lasting structures of power, utility and beauty. 

Its essence is the reign of law. It is the conserving of all 
forces of nature and humanity for the preservation of all 
that is good and the destruction of all that is evil. It is most 
comprehensive and universal, bringing to its aid all that 
can be controlled and used of the infinite powers of nature 
and the race. It, however, obeys the universal law of all 
life, and moves from lower to higher planes of activity as 
the race is able to meet its progressive demands. 

It is not yet a perfected science, and never can be, for as 
higher planes of national life are reached, more beautiful and 
desirable ideals are ever pointing with starry fingers to shin- 
ing heights of the unattained far up the future pathway of 
the race. 

It is only limited by the groveling sentiments of men too 
busy with their little muck-rakes amid their selfish and 
sensual pursuits of wealth, ambition and pleasure, to look 
up and realize the vast worlds of joyful, full-orbed intellect- 
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ual and soul life that it only awaits the opportunity to achieve 
for them. 

Like all other forces of life, it must await the favorable 
conditions for action, and must have well in hand the "best 
forces of the race before its highest achievements are pos- 
sible, and must have time and material to lay well its foun- 
dations before it can rear such governmental structures as 
shall fill the earth with joy and beauty and render permanent 
the achievements of mankind. 

Ages are its own, and a thousand years as a day in its 
progress, and having* to do with all the forces of the universe 
as manifested in nature and humanity, we must not be impa- 
tient of results, nor need the blessed souls of this age and 
nation ever feel a doubt if one glance only be given to the 
sad history of the weary journey of the race through the 
past centuries. They come to us from Moses to Napoleon 
and Von Moltke — blood-stained with the spirit of war and 
destruction. Here and there, at long intervals, and under 
the most unfavorable circumstances, the loftiest* conceptions 
of beauty and power in sculpture and art, literature and 
poetry have appeared from the noblest conceptions of those 
darkened centuries ; but they were always imprisoned forms 
of beauty and love, only awaiting their execution by the 
hostile spirits that surrounded them. 

Cities have arisen of surpassing beauty of architectural 
skill and greatness — homes of luxury, culture and refine- 
ment, only to feed in their annihilation the envy and ambi- 
tion of some more powerful rival. The melody of the music 
has been hushed in the roar of battle, and the harp and lyre 
silenced by the ceaseless tramp of contending armies, while 
all that was most lovely, sacred and holy has been crimsoned 
by the blood of its innocent advocates and possessors. 

The past has fed upon physical power, and the theory 
that might made right, and each potentate when gorged 
with this food became in turn a feast for his successor, who 
was always ready and waiting to devour him. Thus, how- 
ever well those centuries built, there was little power 
in them to preserve what they achieved. 

That was about all the science there was in the politics 
of the pa9t, and how to destroy most speedily and completely 
seemed to be its ultimatum. 

Then the people served their rulers; now the rulers serve 
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the people, and the political scientists of this age recognize 
this principle and are compelled to obey it. He who would 
lead most successfully must now serve most faithfully. 
Humanity has moved away from the power of thrones and 
monarchs, priests and kings, and has commenced a march 
that shall never know a retreat It has burned its bridges, 
and forever left its base of supplies. The Alexanders, the 
Caesars, the Napoleons, the Bismarcks, the . Victorias — by 
the grace of God — and the Czars, have all abdicated in favor 
of the new science of government, and are known only as 
the perishing remnants of a dead past 

They have been compelled to yield to the combined aggre- 
gate wisdom, tenderness and mutual sympathy which now 
controls the world. They and the millions of the past have 
tried everything in government except love, reason and cul- 
ture, and have lamentably failed of accomplishing the 
greatest possible results. As Victor Hugo says: "Their 
tombs are gone. The rains have washed them down and the 
grass has concealed them." 

This marvelous change in the sources of political power 
has been the work of what Matthew Arnold calls "The sur- 
viving remnant," and Darwin "The survival of the fittest." 

Every age has had a few of these noblest benefactors of 
the race, who have finally leavened the lump and achieved a 
lasting victory. The allelulias of their praise which shall 
sound forever have but just commenced. They have been 
found in every walk of life. Epictetus and Fred Douglass 
were slaves, Socrates a soldier, Lincoln a rail splitter and 
backwoodsman, Garfield a canal boy and Grant a tanner. 

As Prof. Swing says: "Civilization comes not by bread 
alone, nor by bread, clothes and shelter, but by the uprising 
of many sentiments, and the true man or woman is maae 
at last like the temple of Artaxerxes and Ezra, by a won- 
derful mingling of rude timber and beaten gold, of hard rock 
and precious stones, of hidden iron and visible knops of 
flowers, of solid walls and delicate curtains of purple and 
crimson, of ordinary recesses and spiritual, holy places fitted 
for the breastplate of jewels and the presence of God." 

In the development of such leading characters as Moses, 
Socrates, Confucius, Gladstone, Bright and Mill, of Web- 
ster, Sumner, Lincoln and Grant, every force of nature and 
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art is employed, supplemented by the finer and nobler senti- 
ments of the mind and soul of humanity. So that states- 
manship, or the science of politics, is only an application 
of a mind whose powers came not from political studies only, 
but whSch has spent itself in these vast fields of study, experi- 
ence and observation amid all the forces of time. 

Poems and fine books are as useful as plows and harrows. 
Songs and music are as full of utility in its higher uses as 
railroads and telegraphs. Architecture, statuary and paint- 
ing are as truly valuable as the carpenter's work or the sew- 
ing machine. And the lofty mountain and the bed of roses 
are as truly educators for those who can read their lessons 
as steam mills or scientific treatises upon nature's laws. Each 
and all have most potent lessons for the scientist in the poli- 
tical questions of the ages, and to such souls as can hear 
the beating of the great heart of the universe through all 
of its varied creations. 

The study of conflicting forces in any age is most inter- 
esting, and especially where they are of wide reaching effect 
and importance and at all doubtful in their termination. 
And it seems a mystery that the same government, religion 
and civilization could produce at the same time a Lincoln 
and a Booth, a Garfield and a Guiteau. But the fittest here, 
as everywhere, survive, and the good deeds of men live 
after them far more potentially than their evil acts. Lincoln 
and Garfield more truly live now than when in the flesh, 
and walk the earth in all that is beautiful and grand in per- 
fected character and manhood. Their failings were buried 
with their decaying bodies, while they directly influence 
millions to a nobler life in every clime and natiog with 
an ever increasing power. Every sentiment of justice, 
patriotism and true nobility of character seeks every 
opportunity and influence to cover in deepest oblivion 
and contempt the very names and memories of Booth 
and Guiteau, and no one studies their characters or 
imitates their lives. But this is only the universal law 
of nature seeking to hide deformity, wherever it ap- 
pears. The same soil and climate produces the roses from 
which the attar of roses, so delightful to the olfactories 
of feminine beauty, and the deadly opium. The same soil 
and climate grows the corn to feed' the hungry millions with 
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bread, and the powerful whiskey stimulant that always kills 
its too devoted victim. 

The science of politics in our age is based upon lasting 
principles. It has merit enough in it to ever keep it fresh 
and sweet, and intrinsic worth sufficient to give it immor- 
tality. 

Like the spices of the East, it is preserved by its own 
inherent principles. It has planted itself upon the profound- 
est philosophy, scarcely heard of and never believed or 
adopted by the vast multitudes of intervening centuries — 
which comes to us from the hilltops of old Judea. The utter- 
ance of one who never announced an untruth, and who spoke 
for all time, races and conditions of men. 

It seemed untrue and impossible that "The meek should 
inherit the earth." Our translation of the word "meek" is 
unfortunate, and does not convey the grand idea involved 
in it. It meant in the Greek tongue a serene, peaceful and 
gentlemanly bearing — one seeking to avoid violence and 
rudeness, and one intent upon the good and happiness of 
all the community. It was used to express that refinement 
of nature and purity of character which we call culture. If 
I am correct in this, it should read: The cultured, or those 
best fitted to occupy and use it, shall inherit or possess and 
control the earth. 

This is the present theory, that such shall enter, control 
and enjoy the earth until a more cultured successor can be 
found. The Chinese have long practiced this theory in part, 
and perhaps long before it was announced in Judea. But 
their test of fitness was, and is, a purely intellectual one; 
whereas the Judean prophecy is vastly broader and all- 
embracing, and includes what we term physical, mental, 
moral and spiritual development In other words, the per- 
fection of strength and beauty. Who can doubt from the 
history of the past and the grand tendencies of the present 
that the race — the men and women who possess this full- 
orbed culture, and are the most perfect embodiments of 
strength and beauty — shall inherit, control and enjoy the 
whole earth. 

In fact, in England, France, Germany and America, the 
dominant nations at the present time, it is now the rule of 
action. These nations do now rule and possess directly or 
indirectly the whole world. No other nation dares to acquire 
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by force or unjustly new territory without their consent, 
and all that is profitable or desirable in any nation is made 
to contribute to their pleasure and profit 

It is lamentably true that many mean and uncultured men 
temporarily are serving in important positions due to the 
gratitude of the people to the soldiers in our last war, and 
to the carelessness and apathy of the electors. 

But even these are mere figureheads, or accidents of the 
times, and are the servants of this rule or power they vainly 
strive to represent. 

Men like the Almighty sometimes use apparently strange 
means to accomplish their ends. 

But political science, based upon the aggregate wisdom of 
the race, will make far less mistakes than the absolute rule 
of kings and monarchs who rely upon themselves or their 
immediate and interested supporters for what they know 
of the wishes and necessities of their subjects. These may 
act more promptly, but in the long run the people's repre- 
sentatives will act more wisely. 

The Greeks were right when they said: "Let our laws, and 
orders, and decrees be issued, not by one man, often ambi- 
tious, and cruel, and senseless, but by all the best men." 

This science now represents the triumph of mind over 
matter, and of soul over brute physical force, and of culture 
over violence and crime, of the building and growing capaci- 
ties of the people over the powers of destruction. It seeks 
to gather the forces of the nations and direct them in chan- 
nels of thought and action for the best good of all the citizens 
it represents. 

Its unit of action is the individual, and by edu- 
cating and cultivating him to thus control the masses 
of the race. Formerly the individual was of little value and 
the masses of the people of little use save to fill the coffers 
of the rulers through most excessive taxation, and to fight 
their battles to maintain their supremacy. Now each citizen 
has a voice in the burdens he shall bear and the life sacrifice 
he may make for the support of the political power under 
which he lives. 

And as action is the law of life and development, dig- 
nity of labor is the first step in the science of politics. Labor 
is now the honorable rule, and idleness the vicious parent of 
want and crime. This step has been taken at least in this 
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nation, and its triumph crowned in the terrible struggle 
between the forces of the contending and hostile civilizations 
of Plymouth Rock and Jamestown, in the surrender at Appo- 
mattox. The surrender of Lee's armies at that time estab- 
lished individual liberty and the dignity of labor wherever 
our nation's flag floats, and our national life is felt. 

Deep-seated purpose, without which there can be no real 
greatness in action, or achievement, is also a prime requisite 
in the political scientist. Such a purpose is the product of 
well grounded and thorough convictions, and these are only 
obtained by a careful study and thorough comprehension 
of the forces that underlie the subject in hand. 

In so complex a subject as political science there must be 
coupled with the knowledge of the subject and the unwaver- 
ing purpose to accomplish only the most beneficent results — 
the keenest sensibility of the tendencies of forces and the 
ultimate results of a given course of action. It will be readily 
seen that the political scientist should be the best endowed 
by nature, the most thoroughly cultured and the most honest 
and faithful of men. 

And he would be always so and found at the head of our 
governmental machinery if the people were as faithful to 
the principles of our government as they demand and expect 
their representatives to be. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty, and yet often the best elements of the American 
people take no part whatever in the preliminary proceed- 
ings which control our nation and their highest and dearest 
interests, and often do not vote for the men who make the 
laws that govern their interests, tax their property and con- 
trol their private possessions. Many go so far as to boast 
that they are out of politics, and this means that they take no 
part in the affairs of government. The highest meed of praise 
that can be given to the political scientists of our age is that 
the people are so free, so prosperous and so happy when 
they pay so little attention to the principles framed into laws 
and the choice of men to make them and put them into 
execution. That seventy millions of people are so easily 
governed through reason and sentiment without an army and 
a navy is the marvel of the age and of political history. 

School houses and colleges have taken the place of forte 
and arsenals, and books are the mighty weapons the people 
carry instead of swords and bayonets. In our republic of 
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reason and sentiment women are rapidly assuming the pre- 
rogatives of their lost empire. The reasons of her long sub- 
jection have disappeared, if they ever existed. In the old 
era of battles she was a mere pigmy and camp follower at 
best, with no legitimate influence with the generals or the 
soldiers. But in our reign of mind and morals she escapes 
all charges of inferiority and her rapid rise heralds the new 
era. In the education and liberty of the nineteenth century 
she will soon have an equal share with man, and this is far 
better for her than the prayers and hymns of the fifteenth 
century. 

The ideal and the real seem often sadly mixed in our poli- 
tics, but this is true of all sciences and forms of action. The 
idealists are the builders, the rulers and the earth's benefac- 
tors. 

They always have a perfection unseen by their followers, 
to which they ever point with such undaunted hope, and 
work toward it with such undying enthusiasm that the world 
of mind and matter is ever moving upward to the fulfillment 
of their spiritual ideals. All the best ideas elaborated since 
that sublimest announcement, "Let there be light," and since 
the laws of Moses and Confucius have migrated to our age 
and nation. The traveler is said to find in his travels only 
what he carries with him. Not so with these migrating ideas. 
They have not only what they have brought with them, but 
they have met with an enthusiastic reception and favorable 
surroundings for their fullest development. They seem 
endowed with the attributes of personality. Could the spir- 
itual eye discern these ideal personalities as they were driven 
from the hostile shores of the older nations, they would be 
seen flocking to our shores in the form of books replete 
with profoundest wisdom; statuary that breathes only of 
purity and perfection; paintings that speak of homes of 
sacred love, and scenes that kindle new life in every 
observant soul. Of perfected empires where the meek shall 
inherit the earth, where all forces build and grow and over- 
shadow all that mutilate and destroy. Where men aid each 
other, and where women are loved, honored and respected 
as the mothers of the race. Where nature's forces are made 
to do the work of supporting the race, and of the winged 
ships, the flying trains and the lighting's flash should herald 
to the eastern nations, that in the west had arisen a nation 
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wherein dwelt brotherly love, liberty without license and 
freedom of individual opinion, where the lion has lain down 
with the lamb, and the crash of arms is not heard. These 
noble idealists are fulfilling their destiny among us. Their 
beautiful creations are rapidly filling our land, and our 
national life will eventually surpass their exalted ideals. 

The surrender of a military chieftain and one hundred thou- 
sand men on the field of Sedan crushed the warlike spirit of 
one of the proudest and grandest of nations, and baptized 
it with a spirit of industry, reason and peace, of personal 
rights and equality, and made her our personal ally. 

Heretofore only the men have held sway in the national 
and political, as in most all else, save the frivolities of fash- 
ion and dress, and sad is the history of their reign. Here- 
after the other half, and, as the ministers say, the best half, 
are invited and expected to co-operate in the establishment 
of this reign of peace; of physical, intellectual and moral 
superiority, and of the perfection of strength and beauty. 
They are already knocking for entrance at every camp of 
progress and have already entered many. They have taken 
possession of the schools of the land, and of many colleges 
and seminaries. They are creditably recognized in litera- 
ture, music, poetry and the arts. They have fully demon- 
strated their capacity to answer the demands of the so-called 
learned professions and their peculiar fitness for that of 
medicine and the ministry. They bring forth and nurture the 
race, and why not allow them the full emoluments of their 
well-earned endeavors? In this reign of reason and senti- 
ment why not break away from the barbaric Judean cus- 
tom of enrolling as citizens only the male population? 

The political scientist must include them in the consensus 
on which to base his calculations and laws as a most potent 
factor in all that makes for a purer and higher life and a 
better and more prompt execution of the laws. They must 
be placed on terms of equality before the laws, not only 
in bearing their part of the burdens, but in the full enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of their labors. Even with all these best 
forces gained, the problem is how to bring them into con- 
stant and active effort. That which the fathers least feared — 
the active co-operation of the free citizen — has become the 
weakest part of their wonderful structure. We may be tested, 
and we now are by terrible scourges of violence and crime 
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that threaten to engulf our proud ship of state, and we may 
be called upon to make fearful and untold sacrifices, as the 
nation was in the last war to protect all that is dear and worth 
saving in our national life, and to sunder which from the 
body politic only the sword seemed adequate. 

The individuals who gain personal position and power 
thereby are perhaps not so much to blame as the political 
power that allows such things to be done. Could the voters 
but know how they are sneered at by the wily managers 
it would help to arouse them to activity. If sucfi proceed- 
ings were the rule we might well despair of the republic, 
but thty are not The best elements of our people will be 
aroused, efither by the tendency of such events, or some more 
fearful abuse of political power if it were possible, until the 
individual citizen will fully discharge his duty and live up to 
his privileges as a free man on all occasions. He 
will be at the primaries and the early conventions, where 
the nation's course of action is formulated, and its 
representatives are selected, and thus not only dis- 
charge the duties he owes to himself and his fellow- 
citizens, but the nation at large. The personal and 
well-directed efforts of each individual on all others with- 
in his reach, on every and all occasions for the support of 
only the best men and those known to be true, is the only 
apparent solution of this most perplexing problem in our 
political action, and this is absolutely necessary for the sav- 
ing and perpetuating of all that is valuable and dear in our 
national life. 
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X. 

TRADES UNIONS. 

THB INTELLIGENT BALLOT IS THE LABORER'S BEST 

FRIEND— BY IT LAWS AND COURTS, IF WRONG, 

CAN BE SPEEDILY CHANGED. 

Principles are unchangeable and truths eternal. All else 
is modified by the changes produced by the passing years. 
Every new plane reached by the evolutions of the human 
race demands a new adjustment of the principles and a new 
adaptation of truth to the then present environment 

Labor, and the various organizations in its supposed inter- 
est is no exception to the universal rule. The greatest re- 
sults can only be reached by the most harmonious exercise of 
a%the powers interested in the development. All friction 
is an impediment and loss of power. 

In the earlier stages, of the progress of the race, might 
always made right, and superior intelligence and favorable 
opportunity combined physical power and the race was 
divided into the rulers and the subjects — the employers and 
the laborers — the masters and the slaves. The laborer was 
then fortunate if for his labor he was well fed, housed and 
clothed. He furnished the recruits for the army and the 
navy, and was the slave of the ruling powers. 

His destiny was fixed by the capricious results of war or 
the purchasing power of wealth, and no ballot or elective 
franchise offered any possible escape for the laborer or the 
slave. 

The pyramids were built with the unpaid labor of that 
era. No such works, erected simply as is supposed to com- 
memorate the exercise of regal power, could ever be built irt 
any community where the revenues for the government were 
raised by a regular system of taxation, and where the labor- 
ers had a vote as to the rate and payment of such a tax. 
There was then practically no conflict between capital and 
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labor. The wealth of the country supported the armies and 
navies, and they in turn supplied it with the labor of the 
captives reduced to slavery by the military power and the 
exigencies of war. 

From necessity this produced combinations of the labor- 
ers for self-protection and to alleviate their more pressing 
wants. Out of these conditions and consequent necessities 
arose the Free Masons and Knights Templars and the Guild 
systems of the middle ages. The trade unions of this cen- 
tury are the logical outgrowth and legitimate successors of 
that system. In that era nearly every kind of industry had 
its guild. That was an age of comparatively few lines of 
industry or trade, and each had its own guild. Nor were the 
guilds limited to industrial pursuits, but were formed for 
social, religious, beneficent and even governmental purposes. 

The crafts guilds flourished for centuries, and in some 
parts of England until the suppression of the monasteries and 
other religious fraternities by Henry VIII., in the thirty- 
seventh year of his reign. 

THE FRITH GUILDS. 

The oldest form of guild life was a fraternal alliance for 
mutual protection against usurped authority, political and 
individual. It was partly social, partly religious and partly 
industrial. Later it divided into distinctly religious and char- 
itable works and into purely social and secular objects, and 
into political guilds known as the Town or Burgher's Guild, 
in which for a time was centered the local political power. 
The Town Guild of Sleswig closed the gates of the town 
against the king. The citizens assembled at the sound of 
the guild bell, seized the king and killed him because his son 
had slain Duke Caunte, an alderman of that guild. In this 
was undoubtedly the origin of our township organization, 
the smallest of our political divisions of territory for self- 
government. 

The Town Guild represented the inhabitants of the town- 
ship in its political, judicial and industrial interests. It pro- 
tected the people from outside hostile forces and from the 
barons and the king from illegal and unjust exactions. 

At first the Frith Guilds were composed of the family 
circles. Then all the relations by blood, and then the neigh- 
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bors, and then the township inhabitants. In the reign of 
Athelston (901 to 925), several Frith Guilds united to form 
one town, its ordinances being binding upon those who 
resided therein, but were not members of the town guild thus 
formed. In this guild was vested the power of regulating 
the trades and occupations carried on within its boundaries, 
and in some cases beyond its limits. This was the founda- 
tion for the incorporation of towns by royal charter, and 
of municipal institutions and powers of later times and of 
the present day, the legislature granting the charter of pow- 
ers in our day instead of the king. 

The town guild was representative and democratic in the 
origin and use of its powers. The aldermen and wardens 
were always chosen by the electors, and usually by ballot. l 

But conflicts arose at a very early date between the tillers 
of the soil, the traders or merchants and the manufacturers 
of the various products of the times. Often rights would be 
conceded, but questions would arise as to the extent or 
degree to which they could be exercised. Land owners 
desired to tax traders, and merchants insisted that the land 
owners must pay their part of the taxes and bear their part 
of the burdens of the government. 

All members of the guild in the township were freemen 
and all were masters of some special handicraft. Hired 
handicraft men were unknown, nor had the wage system 
yet developed. Each had learned his trade under the ordi- 
nances of the guild and worked at it with a manly pride. 
The idea that trade was humiliating, if not dishonorable, 
originated with the patricians. 

The establishment of the Merchants' Guild was a protest 
against the idea, and a declaration in favor of equal rights 
as citizens, not only to pursue their avocations in peace, but 
to take part in the administration of the government. This 
struggle was long and severe, and while the Merchants' Guild 
was victorious and they regulated their own industries, and 
assessed the taxes leviable upon the property, yet it resulted 
in the establishment of craft guilds for almost every indus- 
try, trade or profession. 

At first there was no distinction in the Merchants' Guild 

1 (See the conflict of Capital and Labor, Chapter 1, Sections 6-11, 
pp. 18-19.) Dr. Brentano's English Guilds, pp. 97-98. 
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between the man who traded in cloth and the man who made 
it, or worked it up into garments, but as soon as these mer- 
chants had obtained their victory, they sought to perpetu- 
ate their privileges by exclusive monopolies. The Weavers' 
Guild was the most powerful through the guild period and 
to the closing years of the thirteenth century. The Masons' 
Guild was next in membership and was the earliest genuine 
journeymen who traveled from place to place to work upon 
the cathedrals and other ecclesiastical structures of the 
church, and upon the palaces and castles that marked the 
era of the middle ages. 

The craftsmen fought for a voice in the selection of the 
master and wardens. Sometimes they waived all rights as 
to the appointment of master, but insisted upon electing 
the wardens. Out of these long industrial and political con- 
flicts the Craft's Guilds generally came off victorious. They 
thus secured control of their own affairs and regulated the 
laws and ordinances that affected their own trade. 

WHAT THE GUILDS ESTABLISHED. 

The guilds established, preserved and handed down from 
one generation to another the right of free association and 
the discussion of their grievances; to assist each other in 
time of need and in resisting wrong; to advance each others' 
interests; and to promote the welfare of the members of 
their particular guild. 

When conflicting interests arose in consequence of altered 
conditions of the trades, each branch of industry sought to 
regulate the number who should work at that particular 
handicraft by a restrictive system of apprenticeship, the 
manner in which the trade should be carried on, the prices 
paid, the qualities of the articles manufactured, and the hours 
for work, both summer and winter. Generally disputes were 
settled by the master and wardens, at other times by the 
commonalty in the Town Guilds; sometimes by statute, 
decree, ordinance or charter of the executive government of 
the country. 

The guild system, with all of its potent ordinances and 
regulations of the industrial, manufacturing, trading, social 
and beneficent organizations was dominant at least in Eng- 
land for some seven or eight centuries, until the suppres- 
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sion of the monasteries and other religious organizations 
during the thirty-seventh year of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, and probably in many places until about the 
close of the thirteenth century. Practically the potency of 
the system ended with the Tudors. 

The legacies, beneficiaries and charities of the wealthy of 
those eras, before the Reformation, largely found expres- 
sion through the Catholic Church and were administered 
through the monasteries, convents and other religious 
orders. Their destruction by Henry VIII. greatly crippled, 
if it did not destroy, these ancient channels of beneficent 
wealth and charity. One great function of the guilds was 
to care for its members needing assistance. When therefore 
the channels through which this assistance was rendered 
were destroyed, one of the most powerful incentives for 
becoming a member of the Guilds was taken away and the 
membership rapidly declined. 1 

THE EFFECT OF STATUTE LAW; IT WAS FATAL. 

By the opening of the fourteenth century, however, the 
people began to revolt against the absolute rule of the guilds. 
The Statute of 23, Edw. in, 1349, marks the decadence 
of the guilds as a governing power. This step was fatal 
as it left the guilds with only an advisory function on some 
subjects, and no political power to enforce its decrees upon 
any subject. Labor at this period lost its great prestige and 
power and became ever after subject to other political and 
social and capitalistic forces, which up to that time it had 
dominated. 

The statute above cited shows that the action of the guilds 
and the demands of their members had become such as to 
be dangerous to the public welfare unless restrained by the 
statute law. 

After reciting in the preamble the reasons for its enact- 
ment as upon "the petition of the commonalty," because 
the servants, having no regard to the ordinances, refused to 
serve unless they have liveries and wages to double or treble 
of what they were wont to take. The statute proceeds to 
enact clauses with respect to yearly and daily wages, modes 
of hiring all servants in husbandry. 

1 Trade Unionism, Old and New, by Howell, pp. 10-14. 
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Then in Chapter III. it deals with artificers in the various 
trades, carpenters, masons, tilers, plasterers and the servers 
or attendants. In Chapter IV., with shoemakers, tailors, sad- 
dlers, tanners, curriers, goldsmiths and others, all of whom 
were associated with the respective guilds of their several 
trades. * 

Statutory enactments rapidly followed, and there was a 
great conflict of authority. In many places the guilds were 
all-powerful. In some the officials of the empire' were mem- 
bers of the guilds and sympathized with or openly aided 
them. But though often, slowly, yet none the less surely, the 
statute law constantly prevailed. As a matter of pacifica- 
tion and compromise, the very ordinances used in the guilds 
were often enacted as the statute law of the land. 

The effect of the Reformation and the destruction of the 
monasteries and other religious orders which for centuries 
had been the channels for distributing the charities and 
beneficiaries of the wealthy, among the poor and destitute 
referred to above, rendered it necessary to enact the poor 
law, or a parish system of relief for the suffering. 

Hitherto vast sums had been left for public charities and 
private alms-giving with these ecclesiastic houses and 
monasteries and the guilds themselves. But with monas- 
teries and religious orders destroyed and the guilds shorn 
of all legal power to enforce their ordinances by the higher 
powers of the Empire enacting statutory laws for the govern- 
ment of all the people, these legacies and gifts for the poor 
and needy sought other channels for distribution. 

The effects of statutory law were most obvious, not only 
in the reduction of wages, but also in the limitations and con- 
ditions affixed to almost every possible calling, and from 
the fact that the different craftsmen seldom had any repre- 
sentatives in Parliament to advance their particular craft 
interests. The military, the priesthood, the wealthy land 
owners and the capitalists, were ably and fully represented, 
but a laborer, or craftsman, was seldom found in Parliament, 
and when there had little or no influence in shaping legisla- 
tion. 

The efforts of the craftsmen under the guilds system was 
always a struggle with some other trade or craft, or some 

1 Supra, by Howell, p. 16. 
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class of employer, and the issue was settled in their own 
guild, and by the officials they had elected, or by the inhab- 
itants of their own township. But now they were against 
the parliamentary acts of the Empire. What was formerly 
only a local question had now become a national one. The 
statutes that had been enacted were the laws of the realm 
and must be obeyed. To disobey them was to oppose con- 
stitutional authority. The craftsmen had but one recourse 
left, and that was a general combination to upset the statute 
laws or nullify their effects. But such combinations soon 
became a conspiracy, then sedition, then treason. Every 
door led to certain death. There were many brave men who 
would cheerfully have given life itself to maintain the right 
of free association and mutual protection and support. But 
the opportunity had passed. The wealth and intelligence of 
the age had combined in support of the parliamentary enact- 
ments. 

Wages, in defiance of all laws of demand and supply, 
were arbitrarily fixed by law. No man could accept more 
than the amount fixed by the statute for his trade or calling, 
or by the justices, even when tendered him. And no 
employer could lawfully offer more than the amount fixed 
by law for the particular labor he desired, no matter how 
great his necessities or his ability to pay. 

Chapter X. of Edward III. (1360-1) empowered the sheriff 
to pursue and seize craftsmen who absent themselves out of 
their service into another town or country, and to outlaw 
them if not found. If outlawed and found he was to be 
imprisoned until he would do as the law required and had 
made satisfaction to his employer, and for the falsity, to be 
branded with an iron in the shape of the letter F in the fore- 
head, signifying "Falsity." No wages were allowed for the 
very numerous festival days of that era, and all alliances and 
combines of masons and carpenters were declared null and 
void, and each of such artificers was compelled to serve hi* 
master and to do every work that to him pertaineth. 1 

THE ELIZABETH REIGN. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth marked another era in the 
history of labor. A code of all existing laws in reference to 

'Supra, Howell, p. 36. 
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labor was enacted which was an advance on prior statute 
laws, in aiming to do justice to capital and labor and the 
employer and the employed*. During this reign there was 
an immense impetus given to manufacturers and trades of 
almost all kinds, largely owing to the spirit of adventure and 
discovery and the general revival of all financial, social, lit- 
erary and religious interests that characterized that golden 
age of English history. From that time to the present, the 
ever-existing questions and constant friction between capi- 
tal and labor, and the employer and the wage-worker, have 
been settled by contract, statute law or the military power all 
over Europe. 

The various trades unions existed and were the successors 
and inheritors by heredity of all that there was of the guilds 
of an earlier day. The social, and to some extent the reli- 
gious and benevolent features of the guilds remained, but 
shorn of their political power, they could only influence legis- 
lation by whatever public opinion they could control and 
bring to bear upon the legislative bodies or the legislative 
power of the nation, in which they happened to be located. 
Many of these unions disbursed annually very large sums 
of money for the sick benefit, the funeral benefit of any mem- 
ber or his wnfe, for the aged and helpless, and for the benefit 
of members out of work or on a strike. The vast sums of 
money were raised almost entirely from contributions and 
fees of the members. These trades unions have all the evils 
connected with the guilds. They limited the number of ap- 
prentices that could enter any trade during a given period, 
and no treatment was too severe for those who assumed to 
work at any trade who were not members of the Trades 
Unions and working under their orders. 

Boycotting in the matter of trade with and labor for an 
employer, who was in any way inimical to their orders, was 
considered the proper thing to do. Only one thing did they 
all seem to be always united upon, and that was by every 
possible means to keep wages up to the. highest possible point 
at all times, and in every trade, and often without regard to 
other trades, and refusing to work with non-union men. 

The tack or "stint" system, the maintenance of strikes, 
and limiting the number of apprentices or laborers to en- 
hance the wages for labor, are some of the evils of Trades 
Unions, and which were flourishing methods adopted by the 
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guilds. The hours to work, a day or week, and whether by 
the day or by the piece, has always been a subject of great 
contention. 

Employers usually prefer to hire non-union men, but in 
most civilized nations, and in all great manufacturing cen- 
ters, laborers are so thoroughly organized at present that 
union men control nearly every line of trade and manufac- 
tures. They seem to have caught the spirit of the age and 
everywhere combine for mutual protection and support. 

Combinations for lawful purposes among laborers are as 
highly commendable as among capitalists. But it may be 
seriously questioned whether in its effects upon trade and 
the non-union members who desire to work in the same 
lines of trade, it may not have been carried too far. No 
statute or edict of any labor organization can long regulate 
or control the great question of demand and supply. Labor 
is always for sale, and what it will bring is a question of 
demand and supply. It is as honorable for Phil Armour to 
work up a corner on pork, or the goldbug bankers on Wall 
Street en money, as for the Trades Unions to corner and 
control the labor market for higher prices for labor. There 
is no difference whatever in the principle, the effects and 
the suffering caused among the non-union laborers is prob- 
ably much greater than the squeezing of a few more dollars 
from the myriad pork-eaters, or the money changers, the 
agony of which is very soon over, while many laborers may 
be crippled for years, with suffering families who have little 
to eat or wear, by strikes and labor corners. 

There is nothing new in the Trades Unions, not a single 
new feature or power, not observable in the guilds at differ- 
ent times in their existence. But the laborers are better edu- 
cated, at least in this country, and most of them voters. 
They are able to wield directly and indirectly an immense 
political power, which guilds never had for any considerable 
length of time, or over any such extent of country, or over 
such vast business enterprises. Being secretly organized, 
they can work much more effectively and concentrate their 
power with celerity, and focus it with great effect. 

The great points of strength in these unions are the social 
features. Association for mutual sympathy and assistance 
in sickness and distress. The discussion of how to obtain 
higher grounds of citizenship, and to obtain all that legi- 
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timately belongs to labor as wages, or as its part of co-ope- 
rative profits in trade or manufacturing. Combination or 
co-operation is the law of success in this era. It is as profit- 
able within certain limitations as in the various enterprises 
whose talent and capital are combined for larger profits. 
Then, again, there is a vast power in numbers. Large bod- 
ies may move slowly, but they always move with power. 
Great numbers inspire enthusiasm. They attract to and 
develop the best intellects and the highest wisdom 
that can be drawn into their interests. They also 
furnish the sympathy of kindred spirits in the same lines 
of thought and action. This benefit can hardly be 
over-estimated. Their meetings furnish them entertain- 
ment and information that would not reach them in 
any other way. Their libraries give intellectual food, while 
their social and religious meetings tendtgreatly to satisfy the 
demands of the soul and the affections. And that without 
any sacrifice of pride which is sometimes felt when in the 
presence of those of a higher recognized social, financial or 
literary standpoint. Their powers are combined, and they 
meet capital more on an equal footing when compelled to 
treat with an organization, and there i?no fierce competi- 
tion as there would be if each laborer offered his individual 
services. 

Probably few are aware of the vast sums of money that 
have been cheerfully contributed from ofttimes scanty wages 
of labor for charitable and benevolent objects by these labor 
organizations. These benevolencies are in part for mem- 
bership funerals, for pay to the sick, for the superannuated 
and for accidents. In fourteen leading societies of this kind, 
where the statistics did not purport to have been accurately 
kept, the disbursements were for funerals, £653,743 ; sick pay, 
£1,840,511; superannuation, £895,076; accidents, £195,434. 
The same fourteen societies gave for donations, £3,604,341 ; 
benevolent grants, £118,025; loss of tools, £24,822; strikes, 
£462,818. Here is an aggregate for assistance of £7,331,952, 
while there was expended for strikes only £462,818. * 

The great railway strike in Scotland caused to come to the 
front the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, which, 
as constituted in 1872, had 33,000 members. In eighteen 

1 Trades Unions, New and Old, Howell, pp. 126-127. 
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years it paid to members out of work, £12,004 x 4s 6d; 
superannuated, £21,627; orphans, £7,369 18s 6d; legal as- 
sistance to members, £11,583 19s 4d; trade protection, 
£10,272 4s. Total, £63,507 16s. Balance in hand at end 
of 1889, £81,713 us. They gave £6,000 to other Scottish 
men on a strike, besides taking care of its own membership. 
Its income in 1889 was £17,969 and its expenditures £9,939 

5s 3d. 

The above will illustrate somewhat of the great benevo- 
lence of these organizations. The history of one is practi- 
cally the history of all. There can be no possible doubt that 
they have been of great benefit to their members and this cer- 
tainly warrants their continued existence and makes it more 
desirable. 

THE EVILS TO BE AVOIDED. 

They are, however, subject to all the evils of combined 
power, and must be held responsible for the legal and fair 
exercise of it. Their product, which is for sale, is their labor, 
and the great law of demand and supply must always regu- 
late the price to be paid for labor. These powerful 
organizations have no more right to arbitrarily fix 
the price of labor than the Legislatures have by 
statutory enactment, nor have they any legal, civil 
or moral right to compel men to become members 
of their orders, subject to their rules and regulations, and pay 
the taxes they impose, or drive them from the opportunity of 
laboring as non-union men or scabs. Every man has a legal, 
natural and moral right to offer his services and contract to 
labor for whatever price his labor will bring him, under the 
great law of demand and supply, which is the code for all 
trades and merchandise. In this country, this is his constitu- 
tional right. The constitution guarantees him in his life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness. The laborer is certainly in 
pursuit of happiness and supporting his life when selling his 
labor — all he has to sell — in the open market, for what it will 
bring to support himself and those dependent upon him. 

There can be no excuse, legal or moral, for boycotts or 
strikes, in the ordinary use of those terms ; nor for shutting 
out apprentices, whether foreign or native, from learning 
the trade, to produce a scarcity of skilled labor and thus 
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greatly to enhance the price paid for labor. The fact that 
foreigners have control of many unions and are discriminat- 
ing against American apprentices, and that many callings 
and trades are filled with girls and children and the cheapest 
foreign labor, does not alter the rule. The Legislature may 
fix the hours for a day's work for public service, in the 
interests of the public welfare, but it cannot interfere with the 
contracts fairly made between employer and the employed. 

THE CONFLICT BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

We hear much about the conflict between capital and 
labor, and the economics of the political economists, and the 
proper division of the product of labor. But there is nothing 
new in all of this. The same questions in substance have 
been up for consideration ever since Adam and Eve sorrow- 
fully left the beautiful garden to till the soil and earn their 
bread by the sweat of the brow. 

There is probably less friction to-day between capital and 
labor than at any other period in history, when we consider 
the immense product of trade and merchandise and the vast 
amount of labor required in making and disposing of it 
Capital and labor are not enemies, and because at times 
both are grasping and selfish does not prove that there is an 
irrepressible conflict between them. They are friends, and 
they are dependent upon each other for any reasonable 
degree of success. And although there may be struggles 
for supremacy and advantage, and each may strive to be 
prosperous and happy without the other, yet it cannot be 
*done for any great length of time. History and experience 
prove the dependence of each upon the other, and he is an 
enemy to human progress and happiness who aids in foment- 
ing or keeping active any hostility or conflict between these 
two great powers for the weal or woe of the human race. 

To read the economic literature of this era one must con- 
clude that wealth is engaged only in a wholesale plunder of 
labor and all its products. That labor has some undefined 
yet perfect and all-powerful lien upon, and interest in, the 
products of capital invested, and labor that has been paid for 
at the contract price in the manufacture of the product 
Strange as it may appear, men of ability have openly 
indorsed this absolutely untenable theory in the 
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United States Senate. The fact is in this country 
instead of capital opposing labor, or compelling more 
than its share of the product of the combined effort of 
wealth and labor, in trade and manufacturing, labor as a 
rule has had far more than its share for the last forty years It 
least, based upon any equitable division of such product as 
was practiced and considered fair and honorable in any 
former period of the history of the race. The laws have 
been constantly and strongly in favor of labor and against 
capital. This is not only true, but the natural, logical and 
necessary result from the educated ballot in the hands of the 
laborers. Men of capital, or wealthy men, are compara- 
tively few. Only a few thousand at best according to these 
economic writers. They have but one ballot each, while the 
laborers and tradesmen in round numbers equal one-half of 
our population, and have a voting power of one-half of our 
total vote at least. The mere statement of the fact is enough 
to prove the proposition. Interest is the gauge for measur- 
ing the productive power of wealth or capital. Forty years 
ago the rate of interest was from ten to twenty per cent, 
according to the locality in this country. Now it is from two 
and one-half per cent to ten per cent, less than one-half what 
it was then. While the wages now paid in every leading 
line of labor will be found to be more than double what was 
then paid. In New England, a manufacturing section of the 
country, the returns on capital invested were only five per 
cent on an average for the year of 189 1, a year of very general 
prosperity. There were 120,000 miles of railroad in the 
United States Jan. 1, 1893, costing $9,000,000,000. The < 
statistics show that the returns upon all railroad bonds and' 
stocks, which represent one-fifth of the capital of the United 
States, is less than five per cent, while the fluctuation and 
risks in these investments exceed almost all other lines for the 
employment of capital. By statutory enactments in many 
lines the number of hours for labor have been reduced to six 
and eight, from ten and fourteen thirty years since, and yet 
the wages have constantly increased. 

Laborers have been protected by lien laws, so that not a 
brick can be laid or a shingle nailed on a roof, or a hod of 
mortar carried, but the laborer has a lien therefor on the 
property. But who ever heard of a capitalist being guaran- 
teed by law for a single cent's return of his capital 
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invested, to say nothing of interest or profits? And 
yet the capitalist uses his muscle and brain, or that of 
his ancestors, crystallized into often very hard earned capital, 
while the other simply uses his muscle and sometimes a little 
brain. 

Homesteads by the million have been voted to the poor 
man many times, not even a laborer, until the whole public 
domain is now nearly exhausted ; but whoever heard of as 
much as a garden patch or a duck pond being voted to a 
capitalist? 

Statutory laws are now made in most of the States for the 
immediate payment of labor by the day or by the week, but 
whoever heard tell of a law for the payment of interest by the 
day or week as fast as it is earned. Stay laws and laws for the 
exemption of property to the extent of from $400 to $6,000 
for the poor man's homestead atid implements of labor exist 
in all the States. 

There is not a line of importance but what the legislation 
has been almost wholly in favor of the laborer and against 
the capitalists. And with the ballot in the hands of the 
laborers this is to be expected. If there is any occasion for 
complaint, surely it is on the side of wealth. But with the 
characteristics of true greatness not a complaint is made, 
while the air rings with every conceivable charge of corrup- 
tion, oppression, falsehood and avarice raised by these 
economic writers, or would-be-called friends of labor. Many 
of them are not its friends; they are the Judases of the 
camp. 

Wealth and capital need no defense from me. They are 
able to care of themselves, and, moreover, I belong to the 
laboring class, and am in full sympathy with them in every 
just, legal and honorable demand in the use of, and the pro- 
tection of, the interests of labor. But I am for the equitable 
adjustment of all interests and rights for the protection of 
accumulating property and for the contract rights of the 
laborer. 

REMEDY FOR THE PRESENT CONFLICT. 

Many claim that applied Christianity is the only remedy 
for the pending conflict. Dr. Washington Gladden, 
Josiah Strong and other divines claim this as the . only 
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solution to the trouble. But they forget that the employed 
and employer are not all Christians, and never will be. If 
they were, there would be no conflict. A practical 
remedy must be had at once and immediately, or the 
whole fabric of our industrial structure falls into socialism or 
anarchy. The nation cannot wait for the tardy process of 
christianizing all of the capitalists and all of the laborers. The 
remedy lies in the education of the capitalists and laborers, 
and a firm administration of the laws of the land for the 
protection of all parties interested. Education will constantly 
tend to arbitration of all difficulties, and co-operative indus- 
tries whereby all parties share upon an agreed basis the 
profits or losses of the industry, or on an agreed basis to 
share profits between those who furnish all the capital and 
those who furnish all the labor to conduct the business. 

A firm and judicious administration of the laws protecting 
the invested capital from lawless raids of irresponsible 
laborers, compelling prompt payments according to the con- 
tracts, and a speedy trial and punishment of all strikers, 
boycotters, and those who would assault and murder non- 
union or scab laborers. 

Some capitalists are avaricious, selfish, cruel and unjust, 
and many laborers are brutish, overbearing and lawless. 
While the great majority of either class are honorable men, 
willing to do equity and justice. Neither is capital more soul- 
less, avaricious or selfish than labor. No age of the world 
has ever seen so much capital given to charities and educa- 
tional institutions as this. And while we remember the 
magnificent munificence of the industrial and labor organiza- 
tions above referred to, yet capital has never failed to respond 
with a generous hand to every worthy call of suffering 
humanity. Labor has always given to members of its own 
or a similar order, while wealth is called upon to aid those 
not of its own class or plane in life. There should always be 
a strenuous opposition to all that tends to destroy wealth, and 
every facility offered by good citizens and the State for its 
constant and honorable accumulation. For no man con- 
stantly struggling with poverty is at his best. Science and 
culture and opportunity, which wealth offers, are necessary 
for man to reach his highest development. Any man or 
woman that has to stop and consider whether they can afford 
to spend a nickel or a ten-dollar bill can never rise to their 
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highest possible privilege, and must ever mourn over what 
might have been had the nickels and ten-dollar bills been 
sufficiently plentiful to gratify reasonable desires. 

The edict of the religious congress at the World's Fair, as 
announced by Prof. Peabody of Harvard University, is that 
the laborers have left the church, and that they cannot hope 
to greatly interest or control them longer by present influ- 
ences and methods. That they have left the Protestant 
church might have been admitted a decade since, but its 
leaders did not seem to know it, or at least would not admit it. 

In the solution of these great questions we are left to educa- 
tion and the restraining influences of the civic, State and 
national laws, and the distinguishing good sense and judg- 
ment of the American capitalists and laborers. The trades 
unions can and will do much towards a wise and honorable 
solution of all the difficulties that now exist, and there can 
only be favorable results. 
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XL 

TRADES UNIONS.— CONTINUED. 

The years of 1894 and 1895 witnessed great financial 
changes, and a marked decline in the memberships, numeri- 
cal and financial standing of the labor union organizations. 
The protective tariff policy had been in use for over thirty 
years. The business of the nation had been adjusted upon 
that basis, and a long period of remarkable financial pros- 
perity had resulted. The Democratic party came into power 
March 4, 1892, with full possession of all branches of the 
government. The Congress and administration proceeded 
at once to inaugurate a policy of free trade with foreign 
nations. Such a radical change in the methods of raising 
necessary revenue for the expenses of the government par- 
alyzed every branch of trade and industry. Nearly all public 
improvements and manufacturing ceased and armies of 
tramps filled the land. Money was hoarded, banks failed, 
thousands of corporations assigned for the benefit of their 
creditors, while 67 per cent of the railroads were in the hands 
of receivers. The revenues of the government were not equal 
to its expenses under the Wilson tariff bill, and government 
bonds were issued and sold to pay the current expenses of 
the government, which were running behind at the rate of 
$100,000,000 a year. Strikes, boycotts and lockouts pre- 
vailed over most of the country where there was much min- 
ing and manufacturing. In the coal, iron and silver mining 
districts almost all business ceased and great suffering pre- 
vailed among the poor laboring classes. The shrinking of 
bonds and stocks, and in many cases their absolute destruc- 
tion, and the utter stagnation of all business, crippled and 
reduced to poverty and want many who supposed them- 
selves wealthy for life. Labor, as is always the case, was 
the first to suffer in the general panic. Without work and 
with nothing to do but to pcnder over their real and sup- 
posed grievances, every conceivable scheme for relief was 
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resorted to. A theory seemed to prevail that the capital- 
ists and financiers were responsible (or the wretched state of 
affairs. That Congress and the whole administration were 
influenced and controlled by the wealthy capitalists and cor- 
porations. As one instance of great numbers, of the expres- 
sion of this intangible visionary sentiment, a few dissatis- 
fied tramps, of which there were hundreds of thousands, 
banded themselves together under the leadership of one "Gen- 
eral Coxey," an Ohio man, who were to march through the 
country to Washington and personally overawe Congress 
until their demands were satisfied. One of their theories 
was that the government should furnish employment on 
public roads and improvements for all unemployed labor 
at good prices and issue bonds in payment therefor, and to 
loan money at low rates of interest on certificates of prop- 
erty on farms, mines or any product of labor. It was sup- 
posed by the leaders that branch armies would be formed 
all over the land and that a general uprising and combining 
of all the dissatisfied would send an army of at least one 
hundred thousand to Washington. That in the immediate 
presence of such a force Congress and the administration 
would immediately grant their requests. 

The movement would have been an absplute failure from 
the beginning had not the newspapers dignified it with the 
name of "an army," and an "industrial army" at that. This 
greatly enlisted the sympathies of the people, who fed and 
clothed, and to some extent sympathized with them. It was 
such a terrible thought that the monopolists and capitalists 
had so taken possession of everything that suffering and 
starving men who were willing to work could not find em- 
ployment, and that Congress was too hard-hearted and 
devoid of true statesmanship not to at once grant their 
demands, however absurd and unpractical. It was a most 
unique appearance, an army of men claiming that they were 
anxious to work, in a land rich in most abundant material 
needing labor for its development. But the paralysis of all 
productive and carrying business was only temporary, 
occasioned by the change of government from a protective 
tariff to a free trade basis. This so-called army did not even 
stop to ascertain the cause of the difficulty they sought to 
remedy. They reached Washington with a few hundred mis- 
erable specimens of the tramp species, and their leader? were 
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arrested and lodged in jail for tramping upon the grass while 
attempting to read their violent and meaningless proclama- 
tions in front of the capitol. 

Illinois was perhaps the center of more strikes and colli- 
sions than any other state. Owing, undoubtedly, to the 
known anarchistic tendencies of her Governor, and the ready 
sympathy he seemed to have with all labor organizations 
and anarchists. It was the open boast of the coal miners 
that they could win in their strikes if the State Militia or the 
soldiers of the regular army were not called out against 
them. 

So great was the unrest and fear, and so many, so long 
continued, and such constant collisions between the union 
laborers and the non-union, or "scabs," who desired to work, 
that many feared a collision with the soldiers would prove 
fatal to the State Militia. 

A strike was ordered in the Pullman Car Shops at Pull- 
man, Illinois, over a local question of wages, and time, and 
treatment of some classes of workmen. The Mayor of Chi- 
cago, formerly an employe at Pullman, was in full sympathy 
with the strikers. As this strike progressed, the American 
Railway Union, one of the largest of the labor unions at 
that time, strongly sympathized with the striking labor 
unionists at Pullman, and having its members on all the 
leading railroads of the country which used the Pullman 
palace and other cars, made and used by that company, 
through its president, E. V. Debs, ordered a sympathizer's 
strike. Hoping and expecting that by the strike of the men 
of the American Railway Union on all roads using Pullman 
cars, these roads would be compelled to abandon the use of 
the Pullman cars, and thus compel the Pullman Company 
to yield to the demands of the strikers or be ruined in 
business. 

So great was the suffering of travelers, the stopping of 
trains, the hindering of freight trains carrying needed food 
supplies, and the United States mails, and the great violence 
of the strikers in Chicago and other cities, in the destruc- 
tion of property and life, that the general government inter- 
fered and filed a bill in the United States Circuit Court at 
Chicago, enjoining the American Railway Union, its officers 
and members, from in any way interfering with, hindering 
or restraining the operating of cats or trains engaged in 
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carrying or transporting freight under the Inter-State Com- 
merce Act, or carrying the mails of the United States. This 
changed the nature of the contest from a local to a national 
issue, and the United States became at once a party. 

E. V. Debs, president; George W. Howard, vice-presi- 
dent; Kelleher and Rogers, all officers of the American Rail- 
way Union, were arrested for contempt of court in disobey- 
ing the injunction order, tried and sentenced for three and 
six months in jail. Habeas corpus proceedings and an 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court were instituted, 
and carried to a final hearing, in which the Circuit Court 
was fully sustained. As far as the United States Supreme 
Court is concerned, the decision is found in re Debs Supreme 
Court Reports, United States, Vol. 158, pages 564 to 600. 
The court says in the syllabus: "The government of the 
United States has jurisdiction over every foot of soil with- 
in its territory, and acts directly upon each citizen. While it 
is a government of enumerated powers, it has full attributes 
of sovereignty within the limits of those powers, among 
which are the power over inter-state commerce and over the 
transmission of the mail." 

"The powers thus conferred are not dormant, but have 
been assumed and put into practical exercise by the congres- 
sional legislation." 

"In the exercise of those powers the United States may 
remove everything put upon highways, natural or artificial, 
to obstruct the passage of inter-state commerce, or the carry- 
ing of the mails." 

The above citations contain the essential points of the 
decision. These same questions have been decided several 
times since the war of 1861 by this same court. "That the 
sovereignty of the United States Government extends to 
every individual and every foot of soil now covered by its 
flag." 

Many people seem to have forgotten that the war of 1861 
was fought to a glorious finish on that line. That the United 
States had the power to coerce into obedience a State of 
the Union and to establish its sovereignty over every foot of 
its soil and every citizen on its territory. During this very 
strike the President of the United States, unasked by the 
Governor of Illinois, Mayor of Chicago, or any State officials, 
sent government soldiers of the nation to Chicago to pro- 
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tect United States property, State and city property and to 
quell the riots then existing. It was one of the noblest exhi- 
bitions of the powers of our government upon record. The 
people of the great city of Chicago and of the great State 
of Illinois— third in the Union — lay quivering at the mercy 
of an anarchistic mob. The Governor of the State and the 
Mayor of Chicago refused or failed to act. The President 
of the Republic, as he had the undoubted right to do, ordered 
the soldiers of the United States army to the scene of con- 
flict, and rioting ceased, and the strike was a thing of the 
past from that moment. All honor to the President for his 
prompt and noble action. It is true he only did his duty, 
but the Governor and Mayor of Chicago fllWed to do their 
duty at the same time, and when they had a better oppor- 
tunity. Either through fear or sympathy they failed to act. 
As neither of them have ever exhibited the least fear, it must 
have been from sympathy with the strikers and their objects. 
They both had ample power to have put down the rioters 
and the strike at any time. The Chicago police could at 
any time have maintained order had the mayor so ordered. 
The Governor could have suppressed all rioting and the 
organized strikers had he been so disposed, as was abundant- 
ly demonstrated afterward by the prompt, faithful and effec- 
tive action of the State Militia. 

The prompt and noble action of the President was all the 
more praiseworthy, as there were many of his party sup- 
porters who boldly announced that no Democratic Presi- 
dent would suppress by the army a strike between laborers 
and monopolists, corporations and capitalists. That Repub- 
licans had so used the Federal courts and Federal troops, but 
Democrats never. The act therefore, rose above all partizan- 
ship, and was a grand sustaining of the powers of the Federal 
Government in a most trying emergency. The President 
and his advisers have, and will ever have, the grateful hom- 
age of the great masses of the people irrespective of all par- 
ties. It is also especially gratifying to recognize the prompt 
and generous support of the President's action that was given 
all through the Southern States. It is perhaps the first oppor- 
tunity since the surrender at Appomattox that the supremacy 
and sovereignty of the government has been directly 
opposed. It was a fight between capital and organized labor. 
Neither party endeavored in the least to disguise th$ nature 
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of the conflict. Both struck from the shoulder and fought to 
the finish. The Southern States were not directly affected 
by the results, as the field of conflict, and the greatest strength 
of the combatants, lay in the Northern States. Yet the 
Southern States recognized the national principles at stake 
and at once gave their prompt, generous and very efficient 
support to the President and government in the only ten- 
able position they could take and save the life of the nation 
involved in sustaining its sovereignty. 

It would seem hereafter that this question must be for- 
ever settled in this country; that the Federal Government 
has a right, and that it is its lawful duty to protect every 
citizen under its flag in the full enjoyment of every legal 
right, by the whole army and navy if necessary, whenever 
for* any cause the local civil government fails to act or render 
the citizens full protection. 

In Brooklyn the great street car strike was a failure. The 
strike at Buffalo was a signal failure owing to the great 
energy and promptness of the New York Governor. The 
strikes had hardly commenced before he had the whole avail- 
able militia of the State upon the ground, and the strike was 
ended before it was scarcely begun. There is no question 
but that from what has been said, the labor unions lost in 
all of the above contests. The principle is also settled that 
sympathetic strikes can not succeed and that labor unions 
may arrange to sell their own labor, but that they must 
not interfere with the sale of a non-union or "scab" man's 
labor. That he may contract for himself and that labor 
unions can not hinder or interfere with the exercise or deliv- 
ery of his labor or the execution of his contract. 

The year 1895 witnessed the incarceration of Debs, How- 
ard, Kelleher and Rogers, chief officers of the American 
Railway Union, by the Federal courts, the leaders of *he 
sympathetic strike in aid of the Pullman Car Company strik- 
ers. Every point of controversy involved in the strikes of 
1894 were decided against the strikers, except, perhaps, the 
concessions granted the American Railway Union by the 
officials of the Great Northern Railroad. This victory, if 
it is one, is trivial when compared with the principles involved 
in the other contests above stated. Not only were the strik- 
ers beaten, but by Federal courts and bayonets of the Fed- 
eral troops, from which there can be no appeal. 
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The defeat of the American Railway Union in the sym- 
pathetic strike with the Pullman Car Company will prove 
fatal to the contemplated unification of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men, Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, Order of Railroad 
Conductors, Order of Railway Telegraphers and the Switch- 
men's Mutual Benefit Association. It was Debs' dream of 
power to combine all these and other organizations of rail- 
road employes into one grand union, through which he could 
control all railway transportation. But as he looks out of his 
barred cell in the Winnebago County, Illinois, jail, the 
realization of this dream looks a long way off. The inter- 
ests of these various orders are constantly clashing, and the 
country is now so full of skilled laborers that these men are 
well aware that they are receiving all that the laws of demand 
and supply can secure for them. Wages were never higher 
than in the years of 1892 and 1893. To lose their places by 
strikes is usually to see them instantly taken by non-union 
men fully competent to nil them. The failures of strikes for 
the last decade have been so constant, and the hard times 
during the last three years of panic have caused thousands 
of defaults in payment of membership dues and to sever con- 
nection with the various orders. 

The Knights of Labor are probably one of the strong- 
est and for years one of the best managed labor organiza- 
tions. Once they were reputed to have over 700,000 mem- 
bers and now less than 150,000, with receipts not sufficient to 
pay the grand master's salary. It is said that the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen have lost since January, 1894, 
131 lodges, which means 4,000 members, besides individuals 
which have left from lodges still in existence. The Inter- 
national Trackmen's Union has expired, and the Switch- 
men's Mutual Aid Association has little more than a nom- 
inal existence. It is said that the once powerful order of the 
Railway Telegraphers have now less than 5,000 members, 
while many lodges are surrendering their charters. Since 
November, 1893, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
have lost over 8,000 members, while of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen 145 lodges have become defunct, 
meaning a loss of over 4,000 within a year. The Order of 
Railway Conductors has suffered a proportionate loss. 

The Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Work- 
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ers, once a mighty power and able to dictate terms to the 
iron and steel mill owners of the United States, have fared in 
some respects worse than the railroad organizations in the 
loss of membership and influence. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is, if possible, in even a worse condition, and 
the loss of membership is even greater than the above named. 

The causes of this tremendous loss of membership of labor 
organizations and trades unions are quite apparent. The 
failure to maintain wages demanded by strikes and boycotts; 
the interference with inter-state traffic and the carrying of the 
mails and the consequent arrest and conviction of the lead- 
ers of the American Railway Union by United States courts 
and troops; the inauguration of purely sympathetic strikes; 
the violence of the rioters in the destruction of life and prop- 
erty and the unlawful interference with and cruel treatment 
in defiance of all law and public sympathy of non-unionists, 
or "scabs," who were anxious to work for what wages they 
could obtain, and the absolute prostration of almost every 
branch of productive and carrying business, easily account 
for the losses to these labor organizations, and their conse- 
quently weakened condition. 

Probably since the origin of the first guild labor organiza- 
tions have never lost so much in principles contended for 
and in membership and in public sympathy as during the 
last two years and to the middle of 1895. 

There is, however, nothing new in the struggles of these 
two memorable years. The very same questions and prin- 
ciples were involved in the struggles between capital and 
labor, employers and employes, and the guilds during the 
reign of Edward IV. and Queen Elizabeth. The issues were 
exactly the same. The guilds were beaten then when the 
price of labor was regulated by statute law through parlia- 
ment, and not by the guilds. The parliament legislates for 
all the people, the guilds act only for their own members. 
The same principle that defeated them there and during the 
last two years, and that always will defeat them, is the uni- 
versal conceded right of all laborers not members of any 
trades union, to dispose of his own labor on such terms as 
he may agree upon with his employer. This is in accord 
with the universal law of demand and supply in all civilized 
nations. The necessity of this law will be seen at once, when 
we ascertain the fact that but a small part of the laborers 
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are, or ever can be, members of these trades unions. These 
unions can at best only have members of one branch of 
labor, and usually but one line of such a branch. There are 
many different orders of railroad men and of all the other 
lines of manual labor. To attempt to unite all railroad, all 
mining and all farm labor even, into unions which could fix 
the price for all such labor for their members and to compel 
all other laborers in those lines to labor for that price, or 
suffer the penalty — possibly death — is simply an absurdity 
and a dream of the most visionary and impractical aspirants 
for power and place. 

The right of these unions to limit the number of appren- 
tices to any trade requiring skilled labor, to limit the amount 
of product in any given lines, are on a par with all lockouts 
and boycotts, and corners of any given supply, and are all 
foreign to the law and the spirit of this age, and will not be 
sustained when practiced by labor unions, corporations or 
capitalists. The lack of harmonious effort will always be 
fatal, as only a small faction of the laborers can be com- 
bined at a given time. And many laborers are contented 
with their wages while others may be dissatisfied. It is sel- 
dom that all are poorly paid and dissatisfied at the same time. 
It is only in periods of panics when few employers are able 
to pay full wages. The farmers never strike nor seldom 
belong to grange or trades union lodges. Yet they contain 
almost one-half of the laboring population. The tenth cen- 
sus shows that 23,010,000 of the population live by agricul- 
ture, 11,520,000 by manufacturing and 15,620,000 by com- 
merce. The estimated earnings of agriculture are $3,490,- 
000,000; of manufactures, $3,330,000,000; of mines, $480,- 
000,000; from commerce, $160,000,000; of transportation, 
$1,550,000,000; of banking $200,000,000. It will thus be seen 
that the agricultural laborers and products far exceed any one 
of the others, and yet they never strike or attempt to corner 
their products to enhance prices. 

As a matter of fact, strikes even if successful, seldom pay 
from a pecuniary point of view. The Philadelphia Press in 
a recent issue states that "The English coal strike had cost 
up to ten days since, on the calculation of the Birmingham 
Post, $50,000,000. The wages alone representing $10,000,- 
000, with 300,000 men out of work; and the railroads lose as 
much more. The pit-owners are losing $1,500,000 a week — 
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$20,000,000 — and the industries which had been stopped by 
the strike had a loss of $20,000,000. Now that a fortnight 
more has been added to the strike, which is still in progress, 
the aggregate loss is probably $60,000,000, with the certainty 
of failure for the men from the start." 

The labor department of the British Board of Trade has 
published its statistics with regard to the strikes which oc- 
curred in England in 1894. Although the total number 
of disputes was greater than in 1893, the number of persons 
affected was much smaller. Of the 926 cases, of which full 
particulars were received, it appears that 17.4 ended suc- 
cessfully for the workmen, 14.3 were partly successful, 51.8 
ended in failure, and 16.5 had no definite result. On the 
whole, therefore, the workmen had decidedly the worst of 
it. In 1892 the apparent proportion of successful strikes 
was increased by the partial victory of the miners in their 
struggle with the employers, but the following table shows 
that since 1889 the proportion of successful strikes has been 
growing less: 

Part Unsuc- 

Year Strikes. Successful. Successful. cessful. 

1888 517 48.1 18.2 24.0 

1889 1,211 43.0 31.8 17.0 

1890 1,040 37.1 22.2 31.6 

1891 906 41.1 20.1 30.0 

1892 700 4L0 17.0 32.7 

1893 643 35.6 17.1 28.9 

1894 926 17.4 14.3 51.8 



1 



Co-operation and profit sharing have been successful only 
in a very limited sense. It requires education, adaptation 
and experience to render either successful. These the labor- 
ers do not usually have. When they possess these desirable 
qualities they usually become employers instead of 
employes. 

Arbitration, either voluntary or compulsory, does not meet 
the emergency. For, if voluntary, the conflict is not serious 
and generally local. If compulsory there is no power to 
enforce the terms of settlement, at least beyond the local 
settlement of the questions involved in that particular con- 
flict. If the terms are unsatisfactory to either party there is no 
power to compel either party to do anything beyond the fact 
or questions submitted to the arbitration. 
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No great principles are thus settled for any lasting period 
and involving other parties than those participating in the 
arbitration. As before stated, education and a firm admin- 
istration of wise laws enacted for the protection of both 
capital and labor, the employers and the employed, by the 
courts of the states and nation will soon settle all conflicts 
as far as it is possible to settle such questions. The labor 
unions would be far wiser and better off to select strong 
men who know their necessities, and how to provide for 
thein — men who can not be led to neglect, or betray their 
interests. Then all needful legislation would soon be had 
and all the protection that law could give would be at hand 
with the power of the courts to enforce decrees which settle 
principles of general application. 

The nation as a whole is in full and quick sympathy with 
the laborers, for the very good reason that most of them are 
laborers, actual bread winners. Neither is capital or cor- 
porations opposed to labor. They both must live and thrive 
by it. Even their supposed selfishness would compel gener- 
ally fair treatment. At times in very self-protection they are 
obliged to oppose the methods of labor. This fairness and 
friendly feeling of capital generally has been shown most 
clearly in the voluntary raising of wages in many mines, 
mills, factories and by many railroads, all over the country, 
within the last six months. Capital is no more avaricious 
than labor. 

The courts — those bulwarks of liberty and fair play in all 
ages — are ever open. These are tribunals for arbitration in 
which the case of the laborer is heard and determined by a 
large majority of his peers, in spite of all capital or a rich 
employer may do. These are much quicker, easier of access 
and surer in results than any strike. The intelligent ballot 
is the laborer's best friend. By it laws and courts, if wrong, 
can speedily be changed, and great principles permanently 
settled. 

Abram S. Hewitt, ex-governor of New York, on this sub- 
ject says: "What then is the remedy for the evils which 
demagogues handle with such advantage to themselves and 
so much danger to the community? They are playing with 
fire. The remedy is education first and thrift next, and last 
of all associations together for the discovery of correct prin- 
ciples for the discussion of grievances, for the representation 
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of wrongs to those in authority, for securing in the public 
halls of legislation men who are fit to represent an educated 
community, and not as they are often now, representing the 
worst element of the community." 

"On education, thrift and associations I base all my hopes 
for the continued progress of society, and I believe that 
under this potent influence the evils incident to the rapid 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of men who do not 
appreciate their opportunities and duties, will disappear." 
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XII. 

THE GREEKS: THEIR ORIGIN, CHARACTER AND 

CIVILIZATION. 

Our subjects for the year will all be taken from the Greeks, 
their origin, character and wonderful attainments in all that 
is potent in theory, subtle and strong in literature and art, 
and permanent in a civilization that still remains unsurpassed 
by any modern age or race of people. 

That they have dominated in the world of thought, in 
science, art, and every form of beauty of imagery and expres- 
sion, of the physical, mental and moral forces of the race, 
from the meridian heights of their splendid attainments to the 
present, few, if any, can deny. 

What were the secret springs of this ever persistent and 
almost omnipotent power of life which still rules the world 
of intellect and beauty, and has for over 2,000 years been 
the source of study and thought for the scholar, the 
poet, the artist, the statesman and the patriot, and the inspira- 
tion of all that men call great in the crowning works of 
ancient ami modern civilization. The philosophers, meta- 
physicians, artists and thinkers of every school have vainly 
sought to surpass this little band of originators in all the 
planes of the grandest thought and elegance of expression in 
all that make a great nation and a pre-eminent people. I 
have no sympathy with those critics who would banish from 
our higher institutions of learning the study of their lan- 
guages, which is probably unsurpassed by any other yet 
produced by man; because, forsooth, it takes a few years tot 
master the beauties and subtleties of its construction, and 
the sublimity and elegance of its thought and expression? 
No translation of any language can equal the original in 
power and elegance and accuracy of the expression of the 
thought. And there can be no higher mental discipline than 
a thorough and exhaustive study of these masters of thought, 
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and teachers of the race, and that, too, through their own 
vehicle of expression. 

If they are conceded by the world to be pre-eminent in 
their thought life, it must be admitted that they would have 
a most perfect mode for expressing their intellectual and 
emotional experiences and attainments. Language is the 
servant of thought — the means of communication — and the 
finer and more choice the message of the mind and heart, 
the more powerful and delicate is the language demanded 
for its perfect transmission. It seems utterly impossible that 
the Greeks so pre-eminent in all the elements of strength 
and beauty, should fail to have a means of expression, or a 
language equally pre-eminent and perfect The idea, or 
thought, precedes the expression of it, and the more subtle 
and profound the thought the mqre perfect will always be 
the language of expression in the national life. 

Our first inquiry is, whence came this wonderful race? 
Their origin seems somewhat obscured and lost in the mists 
of mythology, and we are compelled to examine the internal 
evidences found in their legends, their religion, their schools 
of art, their philosophic systems and their language to deter- 
mine the more remote sources of their race characteristics. 
To my mind the evidence is sufficient that they were of the 
Indian stock. That India was the birthplace of the race; 
that to her can be directly traced all of the great religious 
systems that have separated nations and races and have per- 
meated the whole world. That as her Sanscrit is the oldest 
language, and that all others are probably different dialects 
from this parent root, now presenting strongest proofs of 
its antiquity, it may be presumed that it antedates all lan- 
guages and civilizations of which we have any record. 

The earliest settlers of Greece, from their records, were 
known as the Pelasgians, and their empire was at its noon- 
tide splendor at 2500 B. C. They came from the Islands of 
the Aegean, and more remotely from Asia Minor. They 
were originally a branch of the Hamitic stock that laid the 
basis of the civilization of Canaan and Mesopotamia. Later 
they were Semetized. Danaos and his daughter, the fugitive 
"shepherd" from Egypt, found refuge among the Pelopon- 
nessus 17 years B. C. They learned weaving and a rude agri- 
culture from the Aryan emigrants 2,000 years B. C. .They 
occupied Greece and established themselves in Italy 2,000 
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years B. C. Somewhat later, after reverses and Aryan sub- 
jugation they founded an empire known as the Eutruscian, 
992 to 994 B. C. 

Rome itself was Pelasgians from the fourteenth century 
to 428 B. C. But the Hamitic stock was displaced in Italy 
and Greece, being absorbed by the Aryans. The Thracians 
about 2000 B. C. wrested most of the insular and conti- 
nental possessions from the Pelasgians. 

About the sixteenth century B. C. they yielded Greece to 
the Hellenes, who spread over the valley of middle and 
upper Danube, and were from the Greco-Italico-Keltic 
stock. They moved down the shores of the Adriatic, dis- 
placing the Aryans in the southeast and penetrating the 
Peloponnessus, as Acheans in the fourteenth century. The 
Keltic branch of the same Aryan stock spreading south and 
west came in the fifth and sixth centuries to possess all of 
Central Europe, Italy, Spain and Britain. 

Alexander Winchell (North American Review, Septem- 
ber number, 1884, p. 249) gives the following ancestry to 
the Greeks: "Mongoloid Cyclopes," "Hametic Pelasgians," 
"Aryan Thracians," 2500 B. C, "Hametic Shepherds," and 
"Phoenecians," 1700 to 1200 B. C, "Aryan Hellenes," four- 
teenth century, B. C. 

"The Cyclopes" were the cave dwellers spoken of by 
Aeschylus, Homer and Thucydides, and were not of the race 
tff the Greeks. They were found all over Europe and were 
probably originally from Asia and Africa. It is probable 
that the Greeks that made a name and distinguished fame 
in history were of the Aryan stock, but were of somewhat 
mixed blood, the various streams of emigration frequently 
meeting and mingling upon their territory, from which 
eventually sprang the Greeks of history and fame. The 
commingling of the races usually strengthens all the factors 
that enter into the resultant nationality. 

Statistics show that mingling of many different races on 
our own soil has produced already a larger and more power- 
ful physical development than any one of the contributing 
races possesses, and has developed a more sensitive religious 
nature and a more active and powerful intellect Who can tell 
but what we are reproducing Grecian history by the com- 
mingling of races now going on in America. Centuries 
hence can only answer the question and chronicle the results. 
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It is admitted by modern scientific scholarship that the 
Greek, the Latin, the Hebrew and all the languages of the 
East are derived from the Sanscrit If this be so, it is not 
difficult to trace the theories, the castes of society, the reli- 
gious systems, the priesthood, the laws, the systems of philo- 
sophy, and the sculpture and the arts of India and the ancient 
Vedic culture and civilization, down through Persia, Egypt, 
Judea, Greece and Rome, France, Germany and England, 
and in all leading channels of thought to the present day. 
The language is the vehicle of thought, and records the pass- 
ing events that make history ; and while changing constant- 
ly as time passes yet it remains in its primitive structure the 
same, and affords the safest road to travel while investigat- 
ing antiquity. That the Greek is very different from the 
Sanscrit, and has been thought by some to have been origi- 
nated and built up by this great nation, does not prove that 
its origin is not the Sanscrit Language is subject to 
growth and decay. We can scarcely read Shakespeare or 
Milton as they were originally written, and the writing and 
speaking of our own tongue will be so changed in a few cen- 
turies that we could scarcely recognize it. In those days all 
superfluous letters and syllables will be dropped, and words 
will be spelled and written as they sound when pronounced, 
and signs will be largely used for words and sentences to 
save the labors of the pen. 

The Greeks were imitators, absorbers and borrowers, as 
well as inventors, as all strong nations are. Having the germ 
thought, idea, or suggestion they were exceeding clever in 
developing, enlarging and perfecting the design. Their an- 
cestry, and the foundations of their character and civilization 
were from India, the mother land of the race. And it mat- 
ters not whether they came more direct, or through Persia, 
Phoenecia, Judea or Egypt, as all these were undoubtedly of 
Indian origin, and traceable back from their present stock 
through their language, their literature, their laws, their 
religious theories and practices, their modes of punishment, 
and their forms of art and worship. If correct in our theory 
of the origin of the Greeks, they had a knowledge of the 
Sanscrit, which opened to them all the store houses of 
Vedic wisdom, philosophy, arts, science and government, 
and had the Indian, Egyptian, Persian, and other contem- 
porary civilizations, with which they were more or less 
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familiar, from which to draw their lessons of experience and 
build the structures of civilization that has challenged the 
admiration of succeeding nations and bid defiance to the de- 
structive forces of time. 

That they were the direct originators of their splendid 
civilization of physical life, of literature, art and statesman- 
ship, which no age has been able to surpass, and which has 
been the study and inspiration of all succeeding generations, 
we do not believe. They were simply wonderful developers 
of germ thoughts and principles long before discovered, and 
wrought into more or less striking effects. That they 
achieved a pre-eminence in sculpture, art, philosophy, and 
perhaps literature, that no nation has surpassed, is readily 
conceded. They combined strength and beauty in wonder- 
ful harmony, and were at the same time remarkably dis- 
tinguished in combining first principles into schools of 
philosophy, that have stood the criticisms and won the 
support of all the best thinkers of all succeeding ages. 

All modern poets have studied and copied Homer, Sopho- 
cles, Plautus and Terence. All philosophers have been 
inspired by Socrates, Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle. All 
historians have modeled after Thucydides, the father of 
authentic history, and Xenophon, his literary son. Physi- 
cians still study Hippocrates, and our legislators, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, literally copy Minos of Crete, and our 
people still live under his laws. 

It is not fair, then, to presume that this nation, so happy in 
the absorption of that which was good in their ancestors 
and contemporaries into their national life, studied care- 
fully and practically the Vedic laws and literature of India, 
which in the hands of the priesthood, remains practically a 
closed volume to the present world of the West, and which 
has given it through the nations which have sprang from this 
mother land its prevailing principles of legislation, of moral- 
ity, of philosophy and of religion, originated its remarkable 
civilization. 

The Indian system of laws was codified by Manou more 
than 3,000 years before the Christian era and was copied by 
almost all antiquity, and especially by Rome, which has left 
us a written law. The Roman Justinian code has been made 
the basis of modern nations for all their common law and 
most of their statutes. (See Bible in India, p. 35.) The 
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copy of these laws is not general, but in many cases verbatim. 
The subject matter and the language indicating that they 
must have a common origin. Manou, the Indian law-giver, 
prohibited marriage of every degree in the direct line of 
consanguinity and in the collateral line to the seventh degree 
on the paternal side and the fifth degree on the maternal side. 
The father in India who marries his daughter to any one 
after her betrothal to another is held infamous. Concu- 
binage, as permitted in India, was adopted in Rome. 
Divorce was legally instituted in India, and adopted in the 
Justinian code almost verbatim. 

The grounds of divorce in Italy for the wife were when the 
husband was a criminal, impotent, degraded, a leper, and 
for prolonged absence. The Roman law of divorce was 
exactly the same except that in place of a leper, contagious 
disease is substituted. In both nations the adulterous wife 
lost her dower, and her husband was not obliged to restore 
it to her. 1 

The laws in reference to the children and the inheritance 
of property, and largely of crimes and their punishment 
are so similar in spirit and in word, that they must have come 
from the same Vedic origin. Greece had no written code of 
laws, but practically had the same laws as the Romans, 
and unquestionably derived them from the same source. 
The Greeks and the Romans were of the same 
Aryan stock, and borrowed largely from each other at 
different periods. Greece was 1,500 years old when Rome 
was founded. As we all well know, the Justinian code was 
adopted by France and most European nations, and by our 
own nations through the common law of England. 

The Indian or Vedic law divides property into two divi- 
sions, movable (or personal property), and immovable, land 
and fixtures (or real estate). We, and some other modern 
nations, into personal property and real estate, which is 
exactly the same division. 

The Hindoo, under the Vedic law, without a male heir, 
and wishing to adopt one, says: "I, who am without male 
descendant, hasten with solicitude to adopt a son for the 
continuation of funeral offerings, and sacred rites, and for the 
perpetuation of my name." 

The Greek for the same purpose says: "I adopt that I may 

1 The Bible in India, p. 37. 
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have a son to accomplish on my tomb the sacred ceremonies, 
to perpetuate my race, and in transmitting my name 
through an unbroken chain of descendants confer upon it 
some degree of immortality ." 

The laws which all civilized nations find it absolutely essen- 
tial to enact are those pertaining to marriage and divorce, di- 
vision of property and inheritance of the same, crimes and 
their punishments, and the earlier nations with reference to 
religious beliefs, ceremonies and practices. 

As to all these laws it will be seen that the Justinian code 
was copied from the Vedic, and practiced by the Romans, 
and undoubtedly by the Greeks, and that both obtained them 
either directly from the Indian code of Manou or by tradition, 
or from both. 

The religious evidence of the Indian origin of the Greeks 
is fully as strong as that of their civil laws. 

Of the great fundamental laws of religious thought the 
Greeks at times held the doctrines of the Vedic faith. They 
at times held the doctrine of the Trinity, which is a funda- 
mental doctrine of the Vedic faith; the Adamic story of the 
creation of Haddam and Heave on the Island of Ceylon; its 
system of vicarious sacrifices and atonement for sin; its 
prophets and prophecies of a future redeemer, and its 
Chritna, who was a martyr to his virtuous life on the banks of 
the Ganges. 

The Greeks were intensely religious, but less heterodox 
than is usually supposed. Like most enlightened nations 
they refused to submit to the dictations of any priesthood. 
With the experiences of India in view, whose civilization, 
prestige and power had been crippled and lost through the 
degrading castes and superstitions established by an omnipo- 
tent priesthood, the more cultured Greek preferred to believe 
in and rest upon principles that could be sustained by reason 
than to rely upon theories of supernatural interferences that 
lay in the realms of faith and beyond a satisfactory demon- 
stration to his intellect. 

Faith, superstition, reason and a pantheistic idolatry were 
at times strangely intermingled in their practical life,asindeed 
they are in all nations. Prayer is the expression of soul be- 
liefs and faiths, and is the best criterion to judge of the religi- 
ous conditions of a great nation ; much better than its creeds. 
The creed is supposed to be the belief. The prayer is the 
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belief expressed, and controls the practice. The Greeks were 
a praying people. 

Plato says: "Every man of sense, before beginning an im- 
portant work, will ask the help of the gods." Therefore, he 
himself before commencing the Timeans, says: "Since I am 
about to speak of the nature of the universe, I must first 
invoke the gods, that I may say what is reasonable and true." 

Plutarch informs us that the great orator, Pericles, before 
he began to speak, always prayed to the gods for power to do 
a good work by his oration. Homer represents Nestor as 
praying for success of the ambassadors to Achilles; and 
Ulysses prays before going to the Trojan camp. Priam 
prays before going to ask for the body of Hector. 

Lucien speaks of Demosthenes praying with his hand on 
his mouth (silent prayer of course) before his speeches in the 
Greek courts. Xenophon prays before each day's march 
during the retreat of the ten thousand. 

Seneca, the great father of moral philosophy outside of 
revelation, says of his nation: "We worship and adore the 
Framer and Former of the Universe; Governor, Disposer, 
Keeper — Him on whom all things depend; Mind and 
Spirit of the World — from whom all things spring, by 
whose spirit we live; the Divine Spirit diffused through all; 
God all powerful; God always with us; God above all other 
gods; Thee we worship and adore." This seems to be a 
statement of the national faith, belief and worship of the 
Greeks at the age of Seneca, and what can be better. 

Again Epictetus.says: "Dare to lift thine eyes to God and 
say, use me for what Thou wilt. I agree and am of the same 
mind with Thee. I refuse nothing that seems good to Thee. 
Lead me where Thou wilt and I will go." 

Anaxagoras, a distinguished philosopher, was one of the 
first to teach the doctrine of one supreme being— of one 
passionless divine mind, who formed the world out of Chaos. 1 

But at this time Pantheism had a strong hold upon the 
national mind (so easy is it to go from three gods to an 
indefinite number) and Anaxagoras was accused of impiety 
to the gods, and Socrates, one of the noblest of the race, 
suffered martyrdom while in the full belief in one God and a 
blissful immortality. (About 445 B. C.) 

It was said at one time that it was easier to find a god than 

'Ten Great Religions, p. 23. 
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a man in Athens, so abundant were the statues erected to 
the gods. That they were an essentially religious people 
none can deny. Their error, if any, was a too great devotion 
to principles and not persons. TTiat true worship is in the 
spirit, and not in the number of deities adored. 

They were true sons of the East, keenly sensitive in their 
conceptions and theories, and joyous in their expressions of 
praise. Their services were bright, and their public worship 
partook of the nature of joyous festivals, bringing down their 
gods to enjoy their feasts of praise. They believed less in the 
sacrificial theories and prayers of penitence, and more in 
praise and thanksgiving. 

Man, beauty and development characterized their highest 
efforts, and these being the gifts of the gods, in their greatest 
perfection lay in the highest attainments of the intellect and * 
the greatest praise of the gods. Man was the chiefest work 
of God and in man's perfection lay His greatest glory. 

This belief produced the best possible efforts permitted by 
their environments. It joined their worship and their every 
work, and produced the best possible effects. Their type of 
life was natural, and developed along natural principles, 
showing an original and all predominating result of original 
forms and combinations of power and beauty in architecture, 
art and literature. 

Surrounded by barbarians on every hand, whose highest 
conception of national life and power were the gratification cf 
passion, appetite and the lusts of power, by the plunder of 
their weaker victims, they reared a civilization which for 
extended power, beauty, splendor and brilliancy in all 
planes of thought and action, has never before or since 
been equalled or surpassed. They builded a tower of gold, 
amid the crumbling monuments of stone, iron and clay that 
had been, and were around them, which still shines with the 
brilliancy of the sun, and draws all nations to its warmth and 
light for inspiration in poetry, art, literature and philosophy, 
and all that elevates and beautified the life of the race. 

Their location was favorable to a rapid and strong develop- 
ment Their soil was poor, and their wealth came by the 
hardy routes of commerce over the seas, and captured by the 
valor of their arms. Their necessities in their formative 
periods compelled the vigorous action of all their powers 
of life, of careful thought and well-laid plans. Thus was 
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developed a hardy, bold, industrious and persevering race; 
strong in physical origin, made active in intellection by the 
friction of other nations, and sensitive to all that was beauti- 
ful and strong, they worshiped every power that could aid in 
their physical, mental and spiritual advancement. In their 
better days they were on the crest of the advancing wave of 
discovery and progress. Very conspicuous for their patriot- 
ism and proud of their achievements, every energy was put 
forth to reach the summit of national distinction and pre- 
eminence. 

To the earlier civilizations of the world they occupied much 
the same relative position that our nation does to the nations 
of to-day. Both founded by mixed races; both with some- 
what similar environments. We may hope at no distant era 
to reach somewhat of the glorious position they held in their 
age, and possibly transmit something of their glorious 
achievements to our posterity. 

With them, as with us, the individual was the unit of 
power. Their theories of growth were natural and scientific, 
and, therefore, correct; and their civilization was character- 
ized by brilliancy, power and principles of immortality. 

"Know thyself" was the key that unlocked the doors to 
individual and national greatness. Thorough knowledge of 
self begets self efforts, self reform, self culture, self reliance 
and self control. This practiced by the people gave them a 
strong, full-orbed and beautiful individual and national life. 
They commenced at the bottom with the physical man, and 
by a system never yet equalled or surpassed, produced a race 
of men and women that gave the most favorable oppor- 
tunities for the fullest development of the physical, the intel- 
lectual and the spiritual powers of the race. Their first study 
was of man and his capacities, instead of the mysteries of the 
unknowable, or even of the gods themselves. 

With all the intellectual culture that the most careful train- 
ing could produce, every possible theory of speculative, 
mental and moral philosophy was investigated with a com- 
mendable patience, and with all the subtility of intellectual 
acumen that the unrivalled wisdom of that age had hitherto 
produced. And yet they were more practical than specu- 
lative, and held fast only to that which could be proved 
possible and useful by reasonable demonstration. 

The thusness of the where, the previousness of the yet to 
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come, and the thinness of the states of the inconceivable, that 
characterized some of the modern schools of would-be phil- 
osophers, did not trouble these grand old Grecian investi- 
gators. While their civilization permitted much that seems 
gross, and cruel, and of a descending grade, yet this was the 
necessary result of their barbaric environments, and in spite 
of the grand, pure and heroic spirit that animated their 
leaders and characterized their national life. No bird ever 
arose from the earth to wing the air without some specks of 
dust clinging to its wings; nor nymph from the sea without 
some slime from the waves to soil her beauty. 

Perfection in individual or national life is not of earth, 
else the earth would need no heaven and no possibilities of 
immortality. 

ANTIQUITY— CHRONOLOGY. 

The religion of the Rig- Veda was the earliest form known 
in India, and was that of the Aryans. 

The Hindu believes them inspired and to have existed 
before all time. This system had spread over all or nearly all 
India, and must have existed a long time. This system was 
overcome by Brahmanism, which was established in the 
sixth century B. C. Between the downfall of the Vedic and 
the full recognition of Brahmanism, there was a long series of 
Brahmanical developments toward a final system. The code 
of Manu was compiled in the fifth century B. C. The 
Brahmins ascribe these laws to Divine origin and to the first 
Manu, or Aryan man, thirty million years ago. We can, 
therefore, conclude that the Aryan civilization and religion is 
at least seven thousand years old and probably much more. 

The Chinese authentic history commences with Confucius 
about 5,000 years B. C, or nearly contemporary with the 
Aryan civilization in India. China had a civil service and 
examined officials for her service 11 15 B. C, in music, 
archery, horsemanship, writing and arithmetic It more than 
included a liberal education. The degrees were three: The 
first, budding talent; the second, deserving promotion, and 
the third, fit for office. 

The first King of Egypt was Menes, supposed to be 
Misriam, son of Ham, about 2500 to 2700 B. C. Manetho 
places thirty dynasties before the Macedonian conquest B. C 
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331, of 5,000 years. The era of Menes is placed as high as 
5735 and as low as 2429 B. C. by different authorities. 

Alexander conquered Egypt 323 B. C, and also acquired 
Palestine, Phoenecia, Cyprus and a part of Syria and Cyrenia, 
and conquered Persia about 322 B. C. Herodotus, 450 B. C, 
states that the priests claimed an antiquity for Egypt at that 
time of eleven thousand years. 

The Assyrian Empire, including Babylon, was founded 
B. C. 1270, some say by Nimrod, grandson of Noah, 2300 
B. C. 

Greece was settled 2758 B. C. The oldest traditional king 
of a part of Argos was Aeglialus, B. C. 2089. Italy was 
settled by emigrants from Greece 1298 B. C. 

Rome was founded 752 B. C. 

Ottoman Empire was composed of Nomads, and had con- 
trol of Central Asia B. C. 1299 to 2000. 

The deluge, 3159 B. C. Abraham, 2082 B. C. Exodus, 
1615 B. C. From creation to deluge, 1651 A. M. 

Schmidt says in his manual of ancient history that the 
civilization of Greece became the model of that of Rome, but 
was incomparably more refined and broader. He says the 
Greeks were distinguished by a happy physical organization, 
by an extraordinary acumen, flexibility and fertility of mind. 
It will be seen by these dates that the Indian civilization in all 
probability antedates all others. That the Grecian is at least 
as old as the Egyptian, and antedates Rome by nearly two 
thousand years. This chronology, in connection with the 
language and religion and laws, seems conclusive of the 
origin of the Greeks. 

Prof. Albert Reville in his lectures in treating of the civili- 
zations of Central America and Mexico, says he sees no 
ground for the assumption that prehistoric America owes 
anything to Europe or Asia. And on this head he insists 
that "given human nature anywhere, its religious develop- 
ment is reared on the same basis and passes through the 
same phases." This he illustrates in the wonderful civiliza- 
tion of Central America and Mexico. While we should not 
all of us fully agree with him in this broad statement, yet it is 
pregnant with truth. 

This statement is not applicable to the Greeks, as their 
antecedents are easily found in well-established systems of 
religious faith, language and well-advanced civilizations. 
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Prof. Tyndale, in one of his scientific lectures, which he 
delivered in the third story of the building, had a piano 
placed on the first or lower floor, with a pine shaft 
running up through the second story, with one end resting on 
the sounding board of the piano and the other touching a 
violin at the side of his desk in the third story. The violin 
produced distinctly the harmony and melody of the music 
produced by playing the piano. Not only is there this subtle 
sympathy in the science of music and sound, but it runs 
through the nations where human affections, intellections 
and tastes are developed. 

Law, or uniformity in the universe in all directions, is 
becoming a fixed and accepted fact. The scientific achieve- 
ments of this century are settling this beyond dispute. Law 
reigns supreme in every department of nature and human 
efforts. And what a blessed rest a it gives the storm-tossed 
race of men to know that their destinies are to be wrought 
out upon fixed and eternal principles of actions whose results 
are as certain and predestined as the sun in his course, and 
not left to their hopes, their fears and the evanescent results 
of the miraculous. 

Yet, while dealing with great questions they could descend 
to ' the most minute affairs of theory and practice. The 
details of life and action are always a fearful strain upon 
the pleasures of power. The most profound philosopher 
must descend from the heights of his rhapsodies and see to it 
that his food is duly prepared, and that his ablutions are 
sufficiently regular to keep his skin active. The religious 
devotee must leave his creeds and formulas, that are to rule 
the world at regular intervals to eat his rice or oatmeal or 
the physical machine will fail, while the statesman or military 
hero must lay aside his plans to capture a kingdom or empire 
to decide whether $5 or $10 shall be allowed the ward politi- 
cian for every vote he can procure from the enemy, or to 
clothe and ration the last recruit for the army. 

What is commonly called the authentic history of Greece 
is supposed to begin with Olympiads, 776 B. C. Then 
Greece was divided into a number of small states and with 
separate governments. Sparta was then of least importance 
and with very small territory, but by the valor of her soldiers 
and the abilitv of her statesmen she became foremost of the 
commonwealths. In the middle of the sixth century Sparta 
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was the leading Greek state, and the Hellenic race at the head 
of the European civilization. 

Then came the contests with the Persians, with victories 
and defeats, and Marathon, Thermopyle and Salamis. 

About 362 B. C, the Macedonian period began, and with 
this closed the brilliant existence of the Grecian states. The 
Persians had exhausted and demoralized the Greeks. Mace- 
donian rule was still supreme, and repeated revolts of the 
Athenians to throw this off were unsuccessful until about 325, 
when they were temporarily successful. 

About 200 the Romans appeared and overcame the Mace- 
donians, and again in 171 Macedonia was reconquered and 
became a Roman province. After the Roman power was 
broken, the Goths in the third century overran the Grecian 
territory. The seat of the Roman Empire tfas moved to 
Constantinople in 330, and in 395 the separation of the 
Eastern and Western Empire occurred. 

In 476, the Western Empire fell, and the Slavs appeared 
in Greece, and up to the eighth century held large parts of the 
country. They were finally driven out and the descendants 
of the ancient Greeks again held possession of their country. 

In 1081, the Normans appeared and conquered Corinth, 
Thebes and Athens. In 1203, the Crusaders captured Con- 
stantinople, and the Latin princes divided the territory 
among themselves. In 1453, the Turks swept away the 
Frankish government and incorporated Greece into the 
Turkish Empire. Under the Turks the nation gradually 
sank into a most miserable condition, until in the last half of 
the eighteenth century, when through secret societies, the 
spirit of independence was again aroused, and in 1829 the 
Turks were compelled to acknowledge the independence of 
the state. 

After the selection of two sovereigns for the country, the 
first of whom declined and the second was assassinated, 
Otho the second, son of the King of Bavaria, came to the 
throne in 1832. 

In 1844, he was forced to accede to a constitutional govern- 
ment, but for ten years there was little else than ministerial 
changes and revolts and insurrections. 

When the Crimean war broke out, Greece took a decided 
stand in favor of Russia, but was compelled by France and 
England to remain neutral. 
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In 1859 an d 1861, an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
throw off the English protectorate of the Ionian Islands. 

In 1862, the people demanded of King Otho the relinquish- 
ment of the crown, and by a universal suffrage election 
Prince George of Denmark was chosen King, and England 
relinquished her protectorate of the Ionian Islands. 
England, France and Russia then jointly guaranteed the 
independence of Greece. 

PRESENT GOVERNMENT. 

In 1864, the present constitution of Greece was adopted. 
The legislative power is vested in one chamber called the 
Boite, elected by manhood suffrage for four years. One- 
thirtieth of the voters of each district must vote for the 
nomination. 

The Legislature meets annually. One-half of the mem- 
bers must be present to transact business, and no bill can 
pass without a majority vote. This assembly can not alter 
the constitution — the "Fundamental Principles" — but may 
review particular provisions thereof after ten years. The 
kingdom is divided in thirteen monarchies and subdivided 
into fifty-nine eparchies. 

The number of this assembly depends upon the population 
represented. In 1879 ^ e number of members was 188. 

The executive is vested in the king and his minis- 
ters — the heads of the eight departments of government 
They arc the Presidency of the Council, Ministers of the 
Interior, of Finance, Justice, Education, Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs, War, Marine and Foreign Affairs. 

Changes of the ministry have been very frequent. The 
average duration of the ministers' tenure of office has been 
less than one year from 1864 to 187Q. 

Their constitution provides for a Council of State, which 
has power to review or amend bills passed by the Deputies; 
but this council has not been organized in recent years. 

The revenues are derived from direct and indirect taxation 
— public domain and state and public lands. The revenues 
and expenditures average about $19,000,000 per annum, of 
which $8,000,000 are revenue. 

Expenditures have exceeded the revenues $500,000 to 
$3,000,000 for some years. 
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The public debt now bonded is $76,000,000, and floating 
debt of some $8,000,000. Debt per capita is $66. In 
United States it is $52, and in England it is $122. 

The principal source of revenue is from their maritime 
commerce. This averages about $38,000,000 annually, of 
which $22,000,000 is for imports, and is from merchants' 
commerce in the ports of the Bl^ck and Mediterranean Seas. 

Agriculture is in a. very backward condition. There are 
about 12,762,240 acres, of which but 2478,633 are under culti- 
vation. Most of the land is held by a few large landed 
proprietors. There were seven miles of railroad in 1879,. 
from Athens to Apirus. 

ARMY AND NAVY. 

The army consists of 24,000; war footing strength, 14,000, 
officers and men. The military system is modeled after the 
German. All are liable to military service. Term of service, 
three years. Renews six years, and militia ten years. 

The navy has 14 vessels, 198 officers and 334 sailors. 

SCHOOLS. 

In 1834, the German school system of compulsory educa- 
tion was adopted, but soon fell into disuse. Children from 
five to twelve years of age were obliged to attend school or 
be fined. The last census before 1879 showed only thirty- 
three per cent of grown men and seven per cent of grown 
women who could read and write. In fifty-five districts not 
a single woman was found who could read and write. In 
the army forty-eight and one-half per cent and in the navy 
fifty-three and one-half per cent could not read or write. 

There are four classes of schools. In the public and 
private schools there were 500 professors and teachers and 
64,000 scholars, of which 6,250 were females. 

THE GREEK CHURCH. 

The Greek Orthodox Church is the religion of the state, so 
declared by the constitution of 1864, but there is complete 
toleration and liberty of worship guaranteed to all other sects. 

The clergy of this Greek Church pwe allegiance tp the 
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Patriarch at Constantinople; but only in theory, as by a reso- 
lution of a national council or synod in 1833 the authority 
formerly exercised by him was annulled. The clergy now 
report to a permanent council called the Holy Synod, con- 
sisting of the Metropolitan of Athens and four Archbishops 
and Bishops, who reside at the seat of the executive. 

This church differs from the Church of Rome as to the 
obedience given to the latter general councils and the num- 
ber of sacraments, the use of both kinds by the laity of the 
Eucharist, the time of observing Easter, the doctrine of 
purgatory, making the signs of the cross, the celibacy of the 
clergy, and the use of the Scriptures by the laity. 

While it differs from the Roman Church on all the above, 
it agrees with it in the doctrine of transubstantiation, in pray- 
ing to the Virgin and Saints, and in a modified form of 
priestly absolution. 

At the last census before 1879 there were 1,140,000 pro- 
fessing this religion, 12,000 other Christians, mostly Roman 
Catholics, 2,500 Jews, and about 1,000 Mohammedans, out 
of a population of 1,679,775. 

According to Behm's and Wagner's statistics, there are in 
the world 215,938,500 Roman Catholics, 130,229,000 Protest- 
ants, and 84,007,000 Greek Church Catholics. The title of 
the Greek Church is "Holy, Orthodox, Catholic, Apostolic, 
Oriental Church." The Roman Catholic Church claims the 
same title except that it substitutes "Roman" for "Oriental." 
It embraces the Greek, the Russian and other Slavonic 
nationalities. Its seat of power is chiefly in Eastern Europe 
and Western /. sia. In Turkey, Romania, Greece, Russia 
and some parts of Austria, most of its creeds, liturgies, 
canons, theologies, and literature are in the Greek language. 
Dean Stanley says the Greek was the sacred language of 
Christendom, and through this language direct continuity is 
furnished with the earliest times of the Christian religion. 
The Greek Church is the mother, the Roman Catholic 
Church the daughter. The name "Pope" is not of Latin 
but of Greek origin. The Latin papa, from which it is 
derived, comes from the Greek pappas, which means 
"father." The earliest of the Western Church fathers, Clem- 
ens, Iseniaeus, Hermas, Hyppolytus, wrote in Greek. It is 
the only living representative of the Helenic race and that 
speaks to us of Apostolic times. The Czar of Russia 
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is the general protectorate and regarded as a rival of 
the Pope of Rome. He has no authority in matters of 
doctrine. These and the supremacy of the Greek Church are 
vested in the Patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch and Jerusalem. Primacy of honor resting on the 
one at Constantinople. The Czar is the personal head and 
Constantinople the social center of the Greek Church. The 
Greek Church is a patriarchal oligarchy, while the Roman 
is an absolute monarchy. 

The Romish Church never compromises and the Greek 
Church cannot submit to it without suicide. The Latin 
Church claims that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father, 
while the Greek Church believes that the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Father and Son. 

The Greek Church has a speculative tendency in theology, 
while the Latin Church is absolutely protected. The Greek 
Church prides itself upon its orthodoxy, the Latin on its 
Catholic title. The theology of the Greek Church is philo- 
sophical and metaphysical, while the Latin is based upon 
Roman law, and has a practical tendency. Monastecism was 
born and had a large life in the Greek Church. Her litera- 
ture practically closed with the sixth century. She had. 
no middle age development, nor participation in the reforma- 
tion of western Christendom. Her members still cling to the 
primitive custom of standing in prayer. The Virgin Mary 
is held in reverence, but has not the position conceded her 
in the Latin Church. It requires its priests and deacons 
to marry, and seldom use organs or musical instruments 
in its church services. It cares little for art or architecture, 
but has a complicated system of ceremonies and semi-bar- 
barous display of gorgeous robes and processions. The 
appeal is always to the senses and little time or effort is given 
to the intellectual and spiritual in the services. 

It is generally content to maintain its own faith upon its 
own soil, while the Latin Church sends missionaries to every 
nation and land. It claims tolerance toward all other reli- 
gions, and has never been stained with the blood of mas- 
sacred heretics and the fearful crimes of the Inquisition. 
Apostacy to the Greek Church is severely punished. To con- 
vert a peasant to another faith in Russia is punished with 
death. It is the state religion in Russia. 
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XIII. 

FREEMASONRY. 

Swedenborg tells us that the human race is to be perpetual 
upon the earth, that Heaven is a place and state of unlimited 
dimensions for the omnipotent display of the powers and 
attributes and infinite attainments of the Supreme Ruler, 
and His fortunate companions through the endless ages of 
eternity. That but a comparatively few of the race ever reach 
Heaven, and consequently to people its vast domain, and 
properly enjoy its fullest functions, an eternity of the race 
here is essential to the happiness and perfection of Heaven. 

Whether this be true or not we cannot say; at any rate, 
it would be a difficult matter to disprove. If this be true, 
or even approximates truth, it becomes the supreme ques- 
tion, always and under all circumstances, how to* make the 
most of this life, and be best prepared for that which is to 
come. That the happiness and welfare of the race is involved 
in this question none can doubt. Yet the methods of attain- 
ing this desirable end have varied with every age and gen- 
eration, and almost with every individual. 

History, which is but the memory of the race and the 
experience of the past, is full upon every page of the won- 
derful efforts of men and nations to solve the vexed ques- 
tion. Yet it comes back to every man and to every succeed- 
ing generation and age with constantly renewed and fresh 
vigor. We sometimes seem no nearer the desired result 
than the dwellers upon the earth in the pre-historic era; or 
than the innumerable masses who have come, considered 
the question, acted upon their convictions and gone again, 
since their lives and deeds have been written out for us in 
what we call the "Historic Era of the Race." 

These legends of the individual and collective experiences 
of mankind are strikingly similar. It matters not what era 
we select, whether the most enlightened or depraved, th$ 
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most brilliant or the most shameful epochs of the world's 
experiences, we find the same principles contending for the 
supremacy, and the results always commensurate with the 
opportunities afforded. Adam's life, and yours and mine, 
was and are in all the essentials much the same; while the 
Egyptians and the Americans in the main elements of their 
individual and national life, are as near alike as two apples, 
or birds of the air. 

Tins must necessarily be so, as human nature — the essen- 
tial elemept in the problem — is ever the same. Limited by 
finite powers, and capable at best, when surrounded by the 
most favorable circumstances, of reaching only limited re- 
sults, which to those experimenting are seldom entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

As in nature, so in human life, the higher we rise the more 
the vision expands, and the broader the field of view that 
opens before us, and the ever insatiate longing for the unat- 
tainable possessions that lie still beyond us, is the end of 
even the most favored, and from our standpoint the most 
successful of human effort. 

After he had possessed the known world by his successful 
conquests, Alexander wept for other worlds to conquer. His 
ambition had reached its fullest possible gratification. Yet 
he sighed for other and larger fields to subdue. His appe- 
tite, following the law of life, strengthened upon what he 
fed, and the more of victory he had, the more he wanted. 
Bonaparte was the little lieutenant and traitor at Elba; but 
as he successfully advanced upon Paris, he rapidly became 
the Colonel, the Commander, the General and was hailed 
in the streets of Paris "Viva La Emperor." Success sharp- 
ened his appetite, and he grew rapidly in one direction, 
until at the head of the military world he threw the nations 
into confusion until they conspired for his destruction. Nor 
is the moralist and firm believer in a religious faith entirely 
exempt from this rule. Having reached the very Pisgah 
of moral distinction and perfection — having cast down the 
passions and appetites and crucified the lusts of the flesh, 
and standing upon the very banks of the Jordan that 
borders his Canaan, he still looks over to the other 
side for the sweet fields and the secure positions that 
lie still beyond for the expected and hoped for peace 
and pleasure and lasting happiness. But this is not at all 
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discouraging that the apples of gold and pictured bliss are 
ever still before us, and never quite attainable by any in this 
life. It is the condition of our nature; it is the finite reach- 
ing out after the infinite. It is finite man trying to compre- 
hend Deity. It is the material striving to embrace the eternal 
and the spiritual. It is the soul longing for immorality. 

When the possibilities of human nature are understood 
it is easy to see that it is not the extent of the attainments of 
the man, either in the mental, or physical, or material growth; 
nor is it the position thus given him among men; but it is 
how he himself is affected by them that settles the question 
whether he is happier by receiving them. 

Newton was far humbler, when, as he said, he had been 
picking up a few pebbles upon the shore of the great ocean 
of truth, than many a school boy of the present age, who 
has scarcely finished his algebra. And how frequently do 
we find men to-day who assume to think they can settle the 
most intricate problems of political economy, and the most 
comprehensive questions of statesmanship, the more subtle 
intuitions of faith and theology, and the perplexing relations 
of social life. 

The whole spirit of our age tends to develop a more in- 
tense love of self-aggrandizement, as it witnesses the won- 
derful results of the possibilities of the human intellect The 
Turk dreamily riding his camel over the dreary plains of 
Arabi^ ought not possibly to think as much of himself and 
his age as the engineer who safely brings into San Francisco 
or New York city his long train of palace cars, and his hun- 
dreds of grateful passengers. 

Many of the forces of nature, which but a short time since 
were objects of adoration and worship by the human intel- 
lect, are now the children of its command, and are driven 
about at will as its meek and ever obedient subjects. Homer, 
and Virgil sung of the deep roaring sea and the inhospitable 
and unsocial ocean as dividing and separating the dwellers 
on its shores, while we laugh at its power, pierce its solemn 
waters with our safety-clad divers, who rob her of her pearls 
and treasures. We shock her immense depths with our light- 
ning-winged messages of peace and prosperity to the dwell- 
ers in every land, while we plow her calm surface with the 
swift energies of steam, carrying the commerce of the world 
at our bidding. 
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There is no longer a "terra incognita," an undiscovered 
land in any direction. With our instruments of power we 
have traversed the heavens and measured ths depths of the 
earth. We have found the orbits of the planets and the bed 
rock of our earthly structures. We have measured her mines 
of wealth and counted the eras of her life. We have tasted 
the luxuries of every land brought to our own door, and yet 
we really obtain only a greater variety, but no better meal 
than our ancestors raised in their own gardens. Our science 
has compelled the earth, the air and the sky to disclose the 
secrets of their wonderful beauty and power, until the subject 
of matter is scarcely a subject of interest save to the begin- 
ners. And even the visions of the old Prophets and Revela- 
tors, which used to strike us with such force and reverential 
awe, are many of them actually eclipsed by the realities of 
to-day. 

True happiness, the object of all men living, consists not 
so much in what a man has, but more in what he is — not in 
the accumulations he can gather around himself, as much 
as on the productions from within himself. Not so much 
in what he can gather into his own life, as what he can throw 
out from his own into that of others. It is not in wealth, 
not in positions of power, not in fame and reputation, though 
these may be subservient to it, but it lies in being in right 
relations with all the surroundings of the man. Fame, 
power, wealth and influence among men, and even great in- 
tellectual attainments tend rather to jostle and disturb that 
calmness of soul so desirable, and are only attained, as a 
rule, by great sacrifices in some other directions of our being. 

Man's influence is not measured by the length of his purse, 
or of his funeral procession — nor his worth estimated by 
the height and cost of his Ynonument. 

It is the man who loses his life that really saves it. -The 
man whose forces go out from himself, and make glad the 
lives of others, that really grows, and strengthens, and 
develops into the noblest and best type of the race. The 
man whose powers are all spent upon himself finds constant- 
ly a less and less worthy field of culture, and a more and 
more infinitesimal object to care for and to work upon; until 
every spring of noble endeavor is dried up in the barren 
sands of selfishness, and living for self alone, the world 
passes him, as the woodman does the dead oak, only wait- 
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ing for it to fall to its kindred dust and give place to a more 
worthy successor. 

It is the condition of the soul forces that determines a 
man's happiness, and this isin strict keeping with all nature's 
laws. That which is the .most durable is the most influential. 
That which is infinite is more powerful than that which is 
limited and fleeting. The soul forces live forever, while all 
the other faculties of man are limited and soon perish, and 
at best are but servants to the soul powers. 

Men may be ever so intellectual and yet be unhappy; they 
may reach the highest pinnacles of fame, and still be miser- 
able. They may have the wealth of a Croesus and find it only 
a vexation of spirit. They may command armies, and build 
and destroy thrones, and compel nations and kings to do 
their pleasure, and yet see not a moment of unalloyed happi- 
ness. These all belong to a man's attainments, they are the 
bark of his tree, and not the live growing wood, and may 
be his, independent of any strong soul forces or moral char- 
acteristics. They lie wholly outside of the real man, and are 
not the man himself; but only exhibitions of what the man 
can do in certain directions. They often accompany true 
greatness of soul when made subservient to it; but they are 
often only outside growths. In morals, as in nature, the 
development theory is the true one, the forces of growth are 
from within. The nuts of the tree are manufactured within 
its organization, and not hung on its boughs from without 
The apple and the pear and all vegetable life follow this 
law. In fact, it is the law of the universe, and man is no 
exception. 

And this principle of unselfish life, ladies and gentlemen, 
is the key to Masonic history, success and influence. It 
comes to us hoary with age and breathing the spirit of an- 
tiquity — having existed almost from time immemorial far 
back into the pre-historic era, when its beginning is lost in the 
dim unwritten legends and traditions of the misty morning 
of time. It has survived through its beautiful symbolisms — 
through its operative and speculative forms, the wars of the 
centuries, the decay and death of powerful empires and 
nations. It has defied the changes of language, because its 
forces are not of the tongue; but of the heart. It has kept 
abreast of the spirit of every age, and holds out its beacon 
light of benevolence and sympathy, and charity, for the Bene- 
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fit of every people. Its eternal principles are unaffected by 
the changes of climate, or condition, or complexion of men. 

Because its principles are heaven-born, truthful and ben- 
eficent, it finds a home wherever there are aching hearts, 
yearning for sympathy and suffering humanity that needs 
aid and the comforting assurances of brotherly love. Truth 
is often taken for error, and in some of its forms and chosen 
manifestations has been opposed and its adherents martyred 
for the love they bore it. Nor has our beloved order been 
any exception to this general rule. It has fought with its 
bloodless weapons of love, sympathy and benevolence, the 
forces of ignorance, superstition, jealousy and fear— often 
entrenched in the hearts of immense majorities of the people 
and the cruel powers of opposing forces of existing govern- 
ments. And though frequently driven from an active and 
open exercise oi its noble principles, from nations and large 
fields of usefulness, and though its members have been over- 
come and exiled from their chosen posts of labor by the 
opposing minions of power. Yet, like its principles, it has 
never utterly perished from among men, since we have had 
a written history. 

We do not propose to trace its history, or search to demon- 
strate its antiquity. This is already admitted. Nor would 
we even dare to imagine the vast throng, who in all ages of 
the past since history began, have been the recipients of its 
benign influences. It is sufficient for our purpose to-day 
to speak of its principles, and of the causes that have made 
it the only order or association of men which the mutations 
of time could not dissolve and destroy — that comes to us 
to-day practically the same and as fresh and vigorous from 
its long march down the centuries, as it was, when first of- 
fered to the earlier nations of the earth. 

The forms of government among men have ever been 
a fruitful source of contention, oppression and bloodshed 
in every age. But Masonry, peaceful in all of its influences, 
has never been a political institution, and only asks to be 
allowed to bear the olive branch of peace and the scales of 
justice, to alleviate by her ennobling ministrations the suf- 
fering souls that may come under the aegis of her protecting 
care ; while it loyally supports whatever form of government 
is in power, where its work is to be done. It is not sectarian 
in its religious faith, but asks for and grants the largest 
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toleration of opinion on the vexed questions of theological 
dispute. It is not limited to any creed that the most enlight- 
ened conscience, the most exalted patriotism and the most 
earnest spirit of fidelity to the race cannot readily accept, 
nor is the order, as many suppose, devoid of all positive 
essentials of a noble character, and made to appear as a 
mere skeleton of the dead bones of ancient formalities; but 
it has the most exalted creed possible, clothing it with a life 
and beauty that ever has been, and ever will be, the admira- 
tion of all ages, worthy to appreciate ennobling thought, 
inspiring generous sentiment and unselfish action. 

Its creed is belief in God the Creator of all things, who is 
therefore recognized as the Grand Architect of the universe; 
belief in the moral law — which inculcates love to God — love 
to our neighbor and duty to ourselves. What more exalted 
themes of faith or more ennobling sentiments of belief is 
possible for man to embrace and practice. And who shall 
say that these are not the causes of the wonderful growth, 
development and perpetuity of our order. 

The great moral principles on which Masonry is founded, 
and by which it professes to be guided, have always formed 
a part of the Divine government, and presented to man for 
his acceptance in all ages, from the creation to the present. 

Preston says: "From the commencement of *he world 
we can trace the foundation of Masonry. Ever since sym- 
metry began and harmony displayed her charms, our order 
had a being." But this language can only be supported 
upon the theory that it was meant to be symbolical. That 
as the foundations of the order are truth, in all its develop- 
ments into symmetrical beauty and perfection, it may thus 
be said to be as old as the creation, because its principles 
are, but only in this sense can it be so used. 

The order is always elevated in the opinion of every one 
just in proportion to the knowledge they have acquired of 
its spirit, its symbolism, its philosophy, and its works, and 
its history. Like every good cause, it has had powerful 
opponents. Kings and monarchs have generally opposed 
it, because of the levelling influence of the doctrine of broth- 
erly love, which it always inculcates. This doctrine has ever 
been the terror of kings and the rock of danger to monarchs. 
They can only flourish and be strong where the Divine 
right to rule is recognized, and where the throne is upheld 
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by the titled and favored few, and the masses of the people 
kept in ignorance of their rights and privileges. 

The Romish Church, the most potent organization, or 
corporation of men and power, the world has ever seen, 
existing for over 1600 years, has opposed Masonry because 
it has always been the friend of science, the conservator of 
literature and the hand-maid of the arts, and the growth 
and development .of them, was in direct opposition to one of 
the fundamental principles of this "church, that ignorance 
is the mother of faith. It is true that in some of the out- 
workings of this church it met the Masonic fraternity on 
the same plane of benevolent and self-sacrificing endeavor 
for others; but so far as Masonry insisted upon the educa- 
tion of the whole man—physical, intellectual and moral, in 
his literary, scientific and artistic culture — it directly opposed 
itself to that dogma of the church. 

It is a recognized fact of history, that under the rule of 
this church for about 800 years, from about the fifth to the 
thirteenth century, what is known as the dark ages, when 
the principles of this mighty power had full sway, the race 
became so sunk in ignorance and superstition that all forms, 
even of a general government, were lost, and most of the 
accumulated knowledge of the preceding world's culture 
was obliterate^ from the minds of men, and the race seemed 
destined to run out in hopeless ignorance and imbecility, and 
the night of chaos and death cover again the earth. 

Then the doctrine of total depravity seemed to find such 
a perfect exemplification that few doubted its truth, and 
many are firm believers in its destructive powers even to this 
day. The best reason ever given for this, at that time, sad 
and deplorable condition of the race, is that in accordance 
with the dogma that ignorance is the mother of faith, and 
its priests, the only educated class at that time, being forbid- 
den to marry, and contenting themselves with fighting sin, 
by withdrawing from the world into the monasteries, and 
the best and most intelligent women following their exam- 
ple, gathered themselves into the nunneries and cloisters, 
and the result was, though probably not entirely intentional, 
that only the vicious, the ignorant and the depraved were 
left to intermarry and propagate the race. 

Whether we believe in Darwin's theory of selection or 
not we can readily see that such a course pursued for a few 
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hundred years in any age of the world's history would dark- 
en every hope and aspiration of literature, overthrow the 
first principles of religious progress and render the race, as 
it did at that time, utterly depraved as to every noble sen- 
timent of a civilized humanity, and reduce it to the lowest 
depths of primitive barbarism. Faith and ignorance had 
now achieved under this combination their perfect work. 
They had pushed the race to the extreme limit of forbearance 
and life. Then commenced the reaction, which has never 
ceased to hold supremacy, at least in one or more nations, 
until we have reached our present enviable civilization. 

Education breathes nobleness of soul and toleration of 
spirit ; ignorance, on the other hand, feeds upon superstition 
and bigotry. The Masons, through the Crusaders, were 
the first to throw light upon the dark picture, and the day 
broke upon this night of the ages. For 500 years all the 
organized power for the protection of life and property 
throughout Europe was in the order of the Masonic Fra- 
ternity, calling themselves Knights, whose members consti- 
tuted and made up that order of power called Chivalry. They 
had for purpose of protection banded themselves together 
and gradually strengthened until all kings, and monarchs, 
and rulers reigned by their permission. They contained all 
the elements of growth and power found among the people 
from about the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries. About 
the close of the eleventh century the Crusaders commenced 
their foolish and hopeless mission of rescuing Palestine and 
the sepulcher of Christ from the Turks, or Infidels, as they 
were then called. Millions of these fanatics lost their lives 
and fell an easy prey to the Turks, who only awaited their 
coming to pour out their blood upon their barren deserts. 
At this time the Knights, pitying the forlorn conditions of 
those poor pilgrims, volunteered to furnish them armed 
escorts, and combined in large numbers for that purpose. 
One of their oaths of allegiance will be sufficient to show 
their belief and fidelity at that time. 

"I swear to consecrate my discourse, my arms, my facul- 
ties and my life to the defense of the sacred mysteries of the 
faith, and to that of the unity of God. 

"I also promise to be obedient and submissive to the 
Grand Master of the order; at all times when it may be 
necessary I will cross the seas to go to battle. I will contri- 
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bute succor against infidels, kings and princes. . I will not 
turn my back on these foes, and even if I be alone, I will 
fight them if they be infidels." 

These Knights thus scattered all through the distant East, 
mingled freely with numbers of the various Masonic orders 
in Syria, Greece and parts of Arabia and Palestine, who were 
at that time the repositories of the literature, and what there 
was of art and science and worthy traditions in those coun- 
tries. On their return to the European nations from which 
they had gone they brought with them the treasures of wis- 
dom they had gained in the East. One of the first exhibi- 
tions of their possession of the eastern culture and art was 
manifest in their use of the architecture of the East, the 
secrets of which the Masons alone possessed. The special 
forms of this architecture, which at once became prominent, 
and has since remained so, were the castellated, used in 
building castles and forts for defense. The palatial, used 
in constructing the palaces of the kings and members of 
royalty. The ecclesiastical, used for the construction of 
churches, monasteries, temples and cathedrals. 

In less than a century after the first crusade over 600 of 
these elegant and massive structures had been built all over 
Southern and Western Europe by those orders, who were 
♦*hen probably for the first time called Free or Independent 
Masons. To this day the pride of Europe is in these beau- 
tiful, grand, solid and imposing structures, which still defy 
the ravages of time and the inventions of more modern sci- 
ence; for in the main those models are still followed and 
perpetuated in the public structures of our day. 

Too much honor can hardly be given to the spirit of these 
ennobling manifestations of the fraternity, foremost in the 
introduction, presentation and preservation of all the 
branches of learning and science of the latter part of the 
middle ages, they laid the foundations of what is called the 
Golden Era of English and European history, and gave birth 
to that movement which culminated in the works of Shake- 
speare, Chaucer, Spencer, Bacon and Lock, Raleigh and 
^mith, and their brilliant compeers, who rendered ever mem- 
orable the Elizabethian period of English history. Their 
moral characteristics are well evidenced by their oaths, which 
they had to assume in entering the order. In the sixth cen- 
tury the oath in England was, when the applicant was found 
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upon examination of sound constitution and morals: "Sir: 
You that desire to receive the honor of knighthood, swear 
before God and His Holy Book that you will not fight 
against his majesty, that now bestoweth the order of knight- 
hood upon y#u. You do also swear to maintain and defend 
all ladies, gentlemen, widows and orphans; and you shall 
shun no adventure of your person in any war wherein you 
shall happen to be." After the oath two lords of the king 
drew their swords, and laying them upon his head, said: 
"God and St. George make thee a good Knight" After this 
seven ladies dressed in white came and girt his sword to his 
side, and four knights put on his spurs, then he was led by the 
queen to an elevated seat, with the king seated upon his 
right and the queen upon his left, where the receiving of a 
delicate and rich collation completed the public ceremony. 

St. Bernard speaks of them in the eleventh century as 
"being full of self-denial, frugality, modesty, piety and brav- 
ery; their arms their only finery, they use with courage, 
without dreading either the numbers or the strength of the 
barbarians. All their confidence is in the Lord of hosts, and 
in fighting for His cause they seek a sure victory or a Chris- 
tian and an honorable death." Their banner was white and 
black, indicative of peace to friends and destruction to foes. 

In the fourteenth century the first Christian king at the 
giving of the belt kissed the new knight on the left cheek, 
saying: "In the Honor of the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, I make you a knight" This kiss was called 
the kiss of brotherhood, or of peace. 

During all this period of over 1,000 years, when this order 
had such an immense power, and almost universal sway in 
Europe, there was no letting down of their principles. Power 
did not seem to enervate or corrupt them, or luxury tempt 
them to rapid destruction. But their purity and virtue was 
of a much higher order than that which surrounded them. 
Their banner was ever conspicuous as the embodiment of 
justice and purity, and as the protector of the widows and 
orphans and all of either sex who were powerless, unhappy 
or suffering under the injustice and oppression of others. 
And to shrink from the performance of these duties, when 
appealed to for aid, was to be subject to dishonor for life. 
No repentance could insure forgiveness for such a sin and 
prime, Their prominent virtues were courage, heroism, 
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fidelity, truthfulness^ honor, politeness and courtesy. An 
uncourteous knight was an anomaly and an anachronism. 
They gave dignity and character to their military exploits; 
they gave grace and culture to the royal splendors of courtly 
life and inspired a purer faith and a nobler life in the com- 
mon people. 

Adherence to their word was a very honorable part cf 
their character, and to give the lie was considered the most 
mortal and irreparable affront, only to be expiated by the 
blood of the offender. So great was this confidence, and 
exercised to such an extent, that prisoners of war, taken in 
battle, promising to come to prison when required by their 
captors, were always allowed their liberty, and no one ever 
doubted that they would fulfill their engagement. 

No human law in any age has ever insisted with such 
fidelity upon the necessity and sacredness of truth. A few 
good brethren do not think the knights a party of the 
Masonic Fraternity, but we prefer to consider them a branch 
of the order, having sprung from the same distant sources 
in the East, and being based on exactly the same principles 
and actuated by the same motives. 

The Masonic order is cosmopolitan in its nature and ex- 
tent. Its symbolisms and legends are derived from Solo- 
mon's temple and from the Egyptians and Persians, and the 
Magi of the more distant East. It is closely allied, even if 
not clearly traceable, to "the learned wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians" — which Moses was taught when the priests of Egypt 
instructed him in the philosophy of their mysterious symbols 
and hieroglyphics. 

^nd Solomon seems to have gathered up and concentrated 
into our order "the wisdom to plan, the strength to execute 
and the beauty to adorn," that appeared in all those early 
nations of history and experience in the former ages. Its 
language is universal, it touched alike the heart of the Egyp- 
tian on the banks of the Nile, the Mohammedan on his jour- 
ney to Mecca, the learned Brahmin in the temples of India, 
and the brotherly loving Buddhist of Asia, while the more 
cultured nations of Europe, China and America readily re- 
soonded to its universal principles fresh and strong as in the 
days of yore. Men of all nations and classes kneel at its altars, 
and pour increasing incense upon its perpetual fires, and to 
its creed disciples of all ages and nations readily subscribe. 
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From the East to the West, and from the North to the 
South, over the whole inhabitable globe, our altars have been 
reared, ever burning the incense of devotion to and self- 
sacrifice for the poor, the suffering and the destitute, and 
filling the world with the noble spirit of the order. 

It is not a life-giving fountain of health and beauty for 
the few dwellers who happen to live nearest its healing 
waters; but it is a mighty river flowing from every hill and 
mountain, and filling with spring-time verdure and glad- 
ness every field and valley of the earth, bearing upon its 
broad, and ever-widening current, the water of life and of 
love and charity, for the children of want, the poor, the 
oppressed, the widow and orphan of every land. 

Its crown and glory in all the past has been its purity, 
innocence and devotion to truth, and the development of the 
spiritual life that brings happiness to its possessor, that these 
worthy and most ennobling characteristics shall ever mark 
its future as they have its past history, is the "so mote it be" 
of every lover of the order. 
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XIV. 

THE SLAVONIC PEOPLE, OR THE RUSSIANS. 

History is to the race or nation what memory and bio- 
graphy are to the individual. Memory lingers and dwells 
only upon the prominent, most interesting and conspicuous 
experiences of individual life; while history records only 
those great events that distinguish aggregate or national 
life, that characterize the different eras, and that pride and 
patriotism deem worthy of imitation and remembrance. 

Extraordinary events in the individual or national life are 
but the outer formal expression of the inner workings of 
great principles and strong emotions, or of greatly aroused 
energies, at other times inactive and comparatively dormant. 

National or race experiences are but those of the individ- 
uals of which the nation or race are composed, and history 
thus becomes only the combined recorded memories of the 
most important events of the race or national life. If the 
individual is the unit, it follows that the accumulated experi- 
ences of the individuals in the tribal or race life will always 
be the same save here and there a slight variation — the re- 
sult of local environments, difference of climate, soil, food 
and drink, and perhaps some hereditary influences of long 
standing. 

The history of one nation is therefore practically the his- 
tory of all nations, in as much as the individual life of the 
human race is the same in all of its controlling forces and 
essential characteristics. 

Adam, Moses, Elijah, Bacon, Confucius, Budda, Napo- 
leon and Lincoln are essentially one in powers and capaci- 
ties, and differ chiefly in their particular development, and 
if so the various nations to which they belonged are one in 
their chief characteristics and controlling principles. Any 
other view of individual or national life would be exceed- 
ingly limited, and would compel us to abandon belief in 
great and universal principles, controlling the race, and to 
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cause us to doubt the sanity of mankind. We therefore con- 
clude that the history of the Slavs or Russians differs not 
materially from that of all other nations in the larger experi- 
ences of their individual and national life. Peculiar, and 
therefore noticeable and enjoyable, especially as it is varied, 
and modified by some very interesting manifestations and by 
some peculiar environments. 

They had their misty myth periods, their military and 
patriotic and ballad era of poetry, their dim historical be- 
ginnings, their tracing of their individual giants of physical 
power back to the Gods from whom they came as claimed 
in the infancy of all nations. Their era of combining indi- 
vidual prowess into armies and navies. Their early strug- 
gles and triumphs over the forces of nature. Their eras of 
discovery, of other peoples and lands, of successes in com- 
merce by land and sea, for historians of people seldom 
chronicle their defeats or defections. This is always more 
cleverly done by their enemies, or those instrumental in their 
overthrow. We find they had their eras of the various art 
developments, and of the mythical, the early traditional and 
the misty historical. Its idealistic, realistic and romantic 
eras in both poetry and prose literature. We therefore affirm 
that their history is chiefly that of every other nation. To 
dispute that would be to expose our want of knowledge of 
the subject. 

It is quite certain, and would be readily conceded, were we 
not so limited in historical knowledge, and the working out 
of general principles throughout the various races, that in 
all eras of time the human family walk over the same path- 
way and experience the same victories and defeats, and that 
pathway is a very narrow one, and all the experiences of life 
are exceedingly limited when properly grouped together. 

These limitations are so soon and easily reached in every 
direction that they become the saddest lament and discour- 
agement of the largely gifted men and women, and often 
render life scarce worth living. 

The life, individual or national, fhat only lives upon hope 
and the future and that cannot reach the fullest attainment 
of its powers here; but must wait for the future to develop 
its hopes and aspirations, can never enjoy the triumphs of 
victorv or enter into the fullest satisfaction of rest. 

But conceding all this, the Russians have had a history 
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and now maintain a civilization that are the results of cer- 
tain great principles, wrought out in their individual and 
national life, under peculiar circumstances and combinations 
of exceeding great interest to the students of the history of 
our race. This interest is quickened when we find no other 
nation with more marked characteristics, and where for a 
longer period the most potent forces in civil and religious life 
had uninterrupted play and opportunity for their fullest de- 
velopment. 

Possessing one-sixth of the earth's domain, so located 
as to be practically free from military invasion; having a 
fairly productive soil, a not unfavorable climate, and almost 
unprecedented commercial opportunities by lakes, rivers and 
oceans; with a government which has been continuous for 
many centuries; with one hundred and ten millions 
of brave, patriotic, warm-hearted and faithful subjects, 
with Christianity as their religion for over eleven cen- 
turies, the question why the Russians are not the first 
among the nations of the world in all that tends to make the 
highest civilization and the noblest fruits of Christianity is 
vital to the student of history. 

Their condition is perhaps the darkest, most depraved, 
miserable and hopeless of any nation upon the face of the 
earth for the reason that her condition is clearly traceable to 
the misuse and abuse, the treacherous application in every 
form of life, of those principles and forces of civil and reli- 
gious life that should elevate and refine instead of debase 
and destroy the governing powers in state and church, and 
always regarded as the enemies instead of the friends of the 
people. The people are considered as made for the aggran- 
dizement of the governing powers of both church and state, 
and fit subjects always for plunder, and not as in this country 
made by the people and for the people. 

This perfection of a vast system of robbery, espionage and 
plunder of the people by the ruling powers of the state and 
church being one for many centuries could produce but one 
result, and that is ignorance, superstition, treachery and 
deceit. While the Russian is patriotic and believes in his 
monarch and his country, yet as a rule he hates, and as far 
as possible, opposes, the officials that rule over him. And 
while by nature honest, truthful and religious he despises 
the priests and the church officials sent to exemplify aad<& 
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teach the principles of Christian thought and life. It is not, 
therefore, untruthful or uncharitable to say that all national 
and individual life is characterized widi hypocrisy and deceit 
of all kinds. That while claiming to be a nation of Chris- 
tians they are idolators in the fullest sense. While having 
a nominal Christian church and service, with vast sums of 
money at its disposal and the most gorgeous service and dis- 
play, its priests are ignorant of the Scriptures and theoreti- 
cal teachings of Christianity, and void of moral or spiritual 
power among themselves or over the people. 

The peasants, composing far more than half of the peo- 
ple, are kept in hopeless bondage to both church and state 
through ignorance. And the oppression of the police, gov- 
ernment officials and the priests can hardly be conceived of, 
much less over-estimated by an American citizen. But the 
saddest part of the picture presented by Russian individual 
and national life is the hopelessness of escape from the pow- 
ers that have been for centuries coloring the picture. The 
same forces that have forged the chains and riveted the fet- 
ters are eternally prepared to hold their struggling victims 
at all times, and at all hazards. 

THE LANDED SYSTEM. 

We have not far to look to ascertain what those 
forces are. The landed system is one of the great 
primal causes of the comparative failures of the Rus- 
sians in commerce, in agriculture and the consequences 
resulting therefrom. The soil is the principal source of 
wealth, and here its division and use becomes of the high- 
est importance to individual and national life. The landed 
policy, at least during most of its history, has been that 
stupid, short-sighted policy pursued by all despotic govern- 
ments manifested in one form or other in the feudal system. 
Lands given to barons and nobles in return for so many 
men and so much military service to the ruling despot. This 
may be a necessity for the support of despotism. For the 
governing powers, feeling but a very limited confidence in 
their subjects and ever distrusting their patriotism, deemed 
it wise to keep in the government the titles to the lands as 
far as possible. Hence in Russia all the valuable lands were 
held by the nobles and the czar, and the peasants and serfs 
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were owned by the nobles, with their vast estates, or were 
compelled to work upon lands owned by the czar. The fatal 
defect in this system is not the payment of taxes, or the ren- 
dering of military service by the nobles and their serfs, for 
no more was demanded or rendered than was required by 
France or Germany from their subjects. But it is in the 
fact that there is no incentive for the agricultural laborer to 
carefully and thus profitably till the soil. He is therefore only 
a renter from the government He has none of those noble 
incentives to great and constant effort, and economies that 
arise from the ownership of land, and that ever, and in all 
countries, make the difference between the men who have a 
title in fee simple to their farms, and the renter. Men will 
work with .unceasing energy and rigid economy, wrench 
from the soil a home and the funds to educate their children 
and place them beyond the possibility of beggary and want, 
when they know that the lands and improvements are theirs 
to dispose of as they please, and that neither the govern- 
ment nor any other power can dispossess them without their 
consent. 

This is the difference between Minnesota, Nebraska and 
the Steppes of Russia. Those States are closely dotted over 
with quiet, happy farmers, who hold the title deeds to their 
farms, which neither the government nor any other power 
can take from them without their consent. This title is 
better than that of Abraham or Moses to the land of Canaan, 
for they had at least to fight for it. While the poor peasant 
of Russia has no incentive to build a comfortable home or 
barn, for he knows not when the government will take them, 
and not even repay his expenses incurred in their building. 
He is, therefore, only a renter, and deems himself fortunate if 
he can raise sufficient to pay church and state taxes, and 
pay for what vadka he and his family can drink. 

Thus the vast agricultural resources of Russia are frittered 
away by a vicious landed system, and the fear of a despotic 
government to rely upon the patriotism of its subjects for its 
support. 

Nor has the emancipation of the 20,000,000 of serfs and the 
great destruction of the nobles materially aided the govern- 
ment and people in this respect, for the reason that there 
is no provision whatever for the education of the liberated 
serfs. To wisely work, use or control property, there must 
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always be an educated manager. What is called a common 
school education should be given the serfs. 

Another proof of the theory above stated is found in 
the nations of France and Germany. There the soil is tilled 
by an intelligent husbandry, and the appearance of the 
country people and their farms, and the marked contrast 
between them and Russia are sufficient proof of the correct- 
ness of the theory and of its value. In Russia the agricult- 
ural development of the country is largely a failure, while in 
France, Germany and the United States it is a satisfactory 
success. This is due not so much to the climate, quality of 
the soil, or even primarily to the character of the people, but 
to the favorable landed system of those nations. 

THE CHURCH AND STATE. 

The second great cause of the present unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the Russian people is the despotism of the emperor 
and the government, and the ignorance and immorality of 
the priests of the state church. 

Whatever may be said in favor of a union of church and 
state, it is a fact of history that under frequent and most 
favorable experiences no nation has long been able to 
prosptr under such a union. No people can long survive 
and prosper, no matter what their resources may be, when 
both priests and politicians are allowed to prey upon them 
through the legalized powers of the government. History 
demonstrates the fact that that government is the strongest 
which has the most numerous and the most patriotic 
subjects. 

Patriotism is the product of love and affection for the 
home and country of the patriot, and he is patriotic in pro- 
portion to this love he bears for his country and its govern- 
ment. This patriotism is then the measure of individual 
liberty and prosperity under the government. But all des- 
potic governments center all of the power in the despot, who 
is an enemy to, and continually crushes and annihilates all 
individualism. The support of the free, and, therefore, really 
strong governments, ever rests upon the individual patriot. 
Yet, in Russia the individual is always ignored, sacrificed 
and absorbed in the central despot by the almost endless lino 
of sub-despots, tax collectors and police. The Russian sys- 
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tern is supported by the zeal of the state politicians and police 
and the untiring devotion of the consciousless priests of the 
state church. Both non-producers, but enormous consumers, 
and always upheld by the army and the whole power of the 
government, all of which the taxed people must support. 
What a stupendous farce, and yet what a fearfully cruel reality 
is such a government. There can be no true patriotism under 
such circumstances. There may be, and is, a forced service 
and submission, but it terminates at the earliest possible 
moment. 

It is never sweet to die for such a country and in such a 
service. 

While in many respects the Czar pursues an enlightened 
foreign policy and is striving to keep abreast of the spirit of 
the age to some extent, yet he is handicapped and must fail. 
The basilic principles of his government are despotic. They 
point backward and not forward ; to the darkness and not to 
the light, and confront instead of sympathize with the -spirit 
of the age in which we live. They consult not the will of the 
ruled, but the wishes of the ruling despot. The army, the 
navy, the sub-despots, the police, the almost innumerable 
hoard of the priests, all are inspired with the same spirit, and 
in self-support are necessarily opposed to the people, who 
practically have little to say as to the laws under which they 
live, the taxes they pay, or in the choice of rulers. 

All love or affection, or desirable intent, in such a govern- 
ment, on the part of the governed, must sooner or later 
utterly perish. It would seem that that time on the part of 
the governed had arrived in Russia. And this state of indi- 
vidual oppression and political and religious deception and 
death has given rise to the Nihilists, not a bad class of men, 
but thinkers, philanthropists, scholars, poets, artists and 
patriots, who revolt because individually persecuted by the 
despots and the priests. Not opposed to government and 
religion, but to such abuse of these powers as they arc 
compelled to witness and experience, and because they have 
logically come to the conclusion that relief lies only in a 
change of the form of government, and the separation of the 
civil and religious branches of the government and the 
voluntary support of the church by the people. 
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THE STATE CHURCH PRIESTHOOD. 

The next great cause of the present condition of the people 
and hindrance to the emancipation and true development 
of Russia is the lamentable character of the state priesthood. 
Perhaps this power should be placed first, for without it the 
present despotic government could not exist a single year. 

It is a singular fact that the individual or nation is 
usually destroyed by the persecution of their noblest faculties 
and powers. Satan prefers to make but one conquest, and 
that of the citadel of power. 

It is generally conceded that the religious faculty of the 
race is at least one, if not its strongest faculty or power. 
Through the provisions and control of this faculty or power 
every corrupt despotic government in history has lived and 
flourished. This is always done most easily by an ambitious 
government through a depraved priesthood. Thus priests 
through a system of church rule supported by the powers of 
the state easily control the religiously inclined, and especially 
the women and children, while the state powers easily control 
the indifferent and viciously inclined through the police 
officials and the established army. 

In any threatened emergency these three tremendous 
powers instantly combine, and motives of self-preservation 
and enjoyment of their very desirable prerogatives, always 
bring into immediate use all their powers and resources. 
It is exceedingly rare when a people in history have been 
able to overthrow such a combination of ruling powers. 

The difficulty lies always in the ignorance of the people, 
and in arraying them against religion, Christianity and the 
gods, and the beneficent influences that are supposed to flow 
from a time-honored established government and a supposed 
well-ordered system of civilization. 

It is the prerogative of the priesthood to keep the people in 
the deepest ignorance that they may the more effectually 
control them through fear, superstition and pretended 
miracle, and not by reason and intelligent worship of the one 
and true God, and well have they done their work through- 
out Russia. It is the prerogative of the state powers to see 
that the work of the priests is not in any way interfered withi 
by any state institution, school, colleges and universities. 
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And it is the special prerogative of both the officials of the 
state and the priests of the church to continually and always 
put down every tendency and expression of individualism, 
and ever and constantly to exalt this theory of government 
as from God and Heaven, that the highest, noblest and best 
expressions of human effort in religion and individual and 
national civilization can only be attained through such a 
combination of what is called civil and religious power. 

With as numerous and powerful an army as the powers 
deem necessary, an extended and carefully arranged police 
system with unlimited powers of arrest on suspicion, and 
with an extended priesthood, devoid of moral and spiritual 
life, ignorant and debased, the people are absolutely at their 
mercy and an easy prey to all of these powers. 

Extravagant wealth and display characterize the church 
and public services, while the membership is found as a rule 
ignorant, superstitious and as idolatrous as the subjects of 
Bramah in India. 

The priests are many of them exceedingly ignorant and 
addicted to the excessive use of the national intoxicant, 
vadka, or Russian whisky, made from rye and potatoes. 
Stevens says it is a very common thing to see priests drunk 
from the free use of this national beverage, and that it is 
not even considered a disgrace to the priest or his calling. 
The same authority also says that one of the sources of 
revenue to the priests is the sale of vadka for wholesale 
houses, and that instead of checking intemperance among 
the people they encourage it all they can by drinking them- 
selves, and by selling it to the people. An upright life is 
not expected from the priests, and they are not looked upon 
as the exemplars and formers of a lofty religious sentiment 
and character which can be patterned after by the people, 
and have no such exalted, ennobling and refining influence 
upon the people as the American clergy or even the priests of 
the Latin Catholic Church. 

They are considered and looked upon by the people ex- 
actly as other police. and government officers, as necessary 
officials to conduct the church service, and that of marriage, 
baptism and burial, and among the peasants their intercourse 
with them is as limited as possible. Usually they receive a 
small salary from the government, but are allowed to fix 
their own price for the services of baptism, marriage and 
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burial, and often will not attend these services until their 
named price is paid. Often funds are raised from the sale of 
vadka. They also sell indulgences and certificates to marry 
that they have attended communion once during the year, 
which is the law of the church upon all of its subjects. The 
penalty for failure to thus commune may be an exile to 
Siberia. To those able to pay, and who for any reason are 
found derelict by the parish priest, this becomes a fine source 
of revenue. 

These priests have a uniform consisting of a long cloth 
gown that reaches to the ankles, soft felt hat and heavy top 
boots, with the hair worn long. They are called the popes or 
"white clergy." 

Stevens says: "From the standpoint of an outsider, the 
Russian pope cuts a comical, not to say contemptible, 
figure, on the world's stage. He rarely preaches sermons, 
and takes no part in charitable work, nor bothers himself 
about the moral welfare of the people. His interest in the 
benefice to which he has been assigned on ordination begins 
and ends probably with the amount of money he is able to 
squeeze out of his parishioners. He neither pretends, nor is 
expected to make any pretense, to a life of morality. A pope 
deems it no disgrace to get drunk, nor does he, by loose 
living, lose caste in the estimation of his parishioners, so long 
as his looseness affects nobody's pocket but his own. They 
will even quote Scriptures to the Monjiks to prove that there 
is no harm in getting drunk. Their favorite quotation being, 
'Not that which goeth into the mouth of a man defileth him, 
but that which cometh out/ 

"The government looks with equal indulgence upon this 
almost universal drunkenness of its subjects, because the 
greater part of its revenue is derived from the tax upon 
liquor. The 'merchant pope' is a priest who is constantly 
scheming to extort money from his parishioners. The rural 
police appointed in 1878 was nearly 6,000, with almost 
unlimited powers. The Wriadinks are most hated by the 
peasants of all the government officials, and in the estima- 
tion of the peasants is on a par with the merchant pope. 

"The commercial pope bargains and chaffers over the fees 
for baptisms, weddings and burials and every religious 
service required of him by his people is a financial specula- 
tlon. For nobles he will officially condone all offenses and 
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grant absolution for all manner of evil doing. Without pay 
he will neither pray for rain to revive the Monjiks' withering 
crops, nor burn candles before the ikon of St. Nicholas, the 
Monjiks' favorite saint. 

"In the mind of the Russian the pope, or priest, seems to 
have no connection with the church beyond a financial 
interest in its forms and ceremonies." 

Stevens says: "It is this prostitution of the holy office to a 
bargaining and haggling over rubles and kopecks that is the 
secret of the pope's unenviable position. All business in 
Russia is transacted on a low moral basis. Every Russian 
merchant cheats and overreaches, as a matter of course, nor 
do customers expect anything better of them." 

There are two orders of Russian clergy — the black clergy, 
or monks, and the white clergy, or popes — and they hate and 
despise each other. The popes hate the monks because 
from the monks are chosen the higher dignitaries of the 
church, and because the monastic orders" attract nearly all 
of the death-bed bequests of the wealthy. And the monks 
despise the popes as being the "small rogues of the church," 
and responsible for the scant esteem which both orders are 
held by the people. 

To convert a Russian peasant from the Greek Church to 
any other branch of the Christian religion is a penal offense, 
punishable by a long term of hard labor in Siberia. Yet 
there are dissenters, known by the familiar term of heretics, 
called the more numerous "Stundists" and "Moloblani," or 
milk-eaters, because they drink milk on fast days. These 
dissenters are much more prosperous than the orthodox 
members of the Greek Church, and so much so that all travel- 
ers at once note the difference. No better proof is needed 
than this to show the terrible effect of the Greek Church 
upon its Russian subjects. 

Stevens says: "The orthodox Monjiks of Russia are at the 
present day, in spite of the vaunted emancipation of the serfs, 
the veriest slaves that were ever chained to the earth. No 
negro of the United States was ever owned and exploited as is 
the average orthodox peasant of Russia in 1890. He is 
owned jointly by a pair of hard task-masters, of which one 
exploits his body and the other his soul. Of personal, 
political or religious liberty, he is as destitute as when he was 
a serf." 
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The educated Russian, says a recent writer, may be dis- 
missed from the subject of religion. As a class they repre- 
sent the extreme section of atheism, free thought and the ad- 
vanced theories of the age. And those who bow their heads 
before churches and ikons, one half do it as a matter of policy 
and because it is much easier to go with the crowd than to 
oppose it. Apart from the exaltation fringe the monks of the 
Russian people are pressing through much the same moral 
and religious transformation that Western Europe passed 
through in the middle ages. 

St. Nicholas is the favorite saint among the peasants. His 
ikon is found in nearly every peasant's house. It consists of 
a small picture of the saint, a figure holding in one hand a 
church and in the other a sword, set in a deep frame, gaudily 
decorated with brass, silver, tinsel, or wax flowers. His 
creed is largely composed of superstitions and demonology. 
To him the ikon is holy, a mysterious, living thing repre- 
senting the saint after whom it is patterned, not only in form, 
but in spirit and power. Before it he burns tapers, and keeps 
and continually crosses himself when coming into its pres- 
ence or passing it. 

In every house, office and place of business, from the altar 
of the church to the humblest abode, these ikons are found, 
and the first thing to be done in their presence is to make the 
sign of the cross, as no. business can be done without first 
recognizing and appeasing these saints. He believes that the 
souls of his ancestors and of any member of the family who 
has died are hiding behind the ikons, and food purchased 
from the monks is often placed before these ikons for the use 
of the departed. They fear to be too familiar with the village 
priest, lest they offend the old pagan gods, who have now 
taken the form of mischievous and malignant spirits. To 
appease the two and protect themselves from both they are 
constantly making the sign of the cross and burning candles 
and tapers before their protecting saints. 

Perun was the ancient pagan god of thunder. St. Elias is 
now the peasants' "clerk of the weather." To Perun, the 
pigeon was consecrated in pagan times, and is still preserved 
and never harmed or eaten by the peasants. They have 
somehow associated this bird with the third person of the 
Trinity, which the majority of the peasants believe to be St 
Nicholis. Thev still believe that the world rests on the back 
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of three whales, or turtles, in the ocean. They are full be- 
lievers in witchcraft, and tenaciously hold to many of the oldf 
pagan traditions. Crosses are chalked or painted on the 
doors of the cow stables to keep the witches out. Crosses are 
seen on the ceilings of inns, houses, homes and churches, 
everywhere, and the people make the sign of the cross at 
well nigh every turn, and at every act performed. And all 
this and vastly more in "holy Russia; Russia, the orthodox; 
Russia, the home, and champion, and defender of the only 
true Christian religion," as its subjects are wont to say. 

One is tempted to ask if this be the results of eleven centu- 
ries of the orthodox, the only true Christian religion, what 
more could infidelity and heretics produce? 

The truth is, the orthodox Russian church is the most 
stupendous monopoly and fraud now imposed through forms 
of law upon a long suffering people. 

The most striking characteristic of the Russians, says 
Stevens, is their suspicious nature. But this is the result of 
their laws, or the execution of them. We see what a fraud and 
deformity is given them in the orthodox church for Chris- 
tianity, the noblest of religions, and while many of the laws 
of the land are all that could be desired ; yet, in their execu- 
tion, they are most unequal and oppressive, and the results 
exceedingly unsatisfactory. She holds out to her hungry 
subjects golden apples which always prove ashes to the taste. 
No wonder her people are debased, depraved and suspicious; 
how could they be otherwise? The only apparent relief, it 
would seem, is education, and a separation of the religious 
and civil forces of government. But this cannot be per- 
mitted, as that would speedily overthrow those in power and 
entirely revolutionize the present form of government. 

There are, of course, some colleges and universities, but 
they are all under a most rigid system of espionage and sur- 
veillance to the governing powers, and in the country there is 
no system of education that is of any importance as materially 
changing the character and quality of the peasants. 

In the Russian there is no point of attack for a higher civili- 
zation and spiritual life. He is ignorant, superstitious, 
idolatrous and debauched with sensualism, the result of 
almost universal drunkenness. The very citadel of Russian 
soul and national life seems closed and barred to every 
redeeming influence and ray of hope and life. 
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Even the highest civilizations in the religious world have 
nothing better than Christianity to offer. The priesthood 
meet this with the statement that for eleven centuries or more 
"they have been the champions and defenders of the only 
true Christian religion." It were vain to exhibit to them 
freedom, literary, scientific and commercial attainments, as 
the result of Christian influences. They always attribute 
such achievements to other causes; for is not his "the only 
true Christian religion ?" They have no ideals to pattern 
after, no exalted conceptions of an extended and honorably 
conducted commerce, no knowledge of historical and passing 
events of v/orld-wide importance among the masses of the 
people, while the benevolence of the civil, military and 
religious despots never contemplates or cares to investigate 
any question that may possibly effect the permanency and 
stability of the tenure of their official positions. 

It were vain to hold up to their view laws that make for a 
higher civilization, for their laws in the main are good. The 
difficulty seems to be in the manner of, or failure of their 
execution, and in the structure of their government. They 
seem to have reached the climax of deceit and treachery. In 
theory the most Christian, in practice the most Satanic. 
In government, fair laws with the most tyrannic and despotic 
methods in their administration and execution. 

Altruistic forces are more effectually debarred from affect- 
ing Russian life than if the Chinese wall surrounded them. 
They seldom travel, and except in their large cities, see and 
touch any than Russian life and thought. Owing to the 
prevailing ignorance, the great world of literature is forever 
closed to the vast majority of the people. There is, therefore, 
no intelligent thought or dormant forces that could be organ- 
ized for relief outside of the civil, military and religious forces 
now in power. Nothing but a rupture between these three 
forces can promise any relief, and there is scarcely a pos- 
sibility for such a rupture. They have worked together too 
long, and absolute power is too great a luxury in this age 
to put its continued use in jeopardy. 

In the Russian thought-life of to-day there seem absent 
and wanting; imagination, that rarest and noblest faculty of 
the human race; that power which alone creates worlds and 
planes of exalted life and experience, fixing its own environ- 
nwnts and limitations; that Godlike efficiency of the mind 
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and soul which makes present and real the most noble and 
exalted conceptions of the holy, the pure and the beautiful, 
which lay far away in the invisible distant future, and the 
unexplored infinite ; that divine gift which transforms ideal- 
ism into the real, throbbing, vital experiences of the present, 
and which enables its possessor to anticipate the future life, 
along lines of possible experience, and to see and realize the 
present in the white light of the future. Could this grandest 
gift of the Godlike in man ; this culmination of natural forces 
and cultured powers, which grasps the most beautiful and 
noblest ideals, and compels them to yield to this present life 
the stores of enchanting beauty garnered for the distant 
future, eons of time, bestow somewhat of its exalting energy 
and uplifting power upon the poor benighted Russians, it 
might be different. 

ft there were any responsive power in the peasants, the 
Nihilists, aided by altruistic influence, might hope in time to 
overthrow the present established order of government and 
build thereon a republic and a free church. But until some 
method can be devised, in spite of the most vigilant opposi- 
tion of the government and the priests, to enlighten and lift 
up the peasants, all hopes for a new and noble Russia would 
seem futile and impossible of realization. 
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XV. 

REVIVAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE UNDER 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

It is probably expected in the opening of the program on 
German authors and literature, that something should be 
said on the characteristics of the nation, of its peculiarities of 
thought and expression as found in its authors, and their 
expositions of national life. 

It is unfortunate for this purpose, that the writer is not a 
German, for no one can be thoroughly informed of the 
actual thought life of any people, whose language he does 
not understand, and who is dependent upon the uncertainties 
of translations for the expressions of the real thought life of 
a foreign people. 

Every nation that has a distinct language has its own 
peculiar thought life, and no one not a native born can enter 
into and fully appreciate and understand the finer shades and 
expressions of the national thought life. We may meet and 
mingle with a foreign people; may buy and sell with them in 
the material affairs of commerce; may understand their 
systems of trade and finance; may eat of their fruits and 
drink of their vintage ; wear their fabrics and fully understand 
the topography of their country, and how to travel, eat and 
sleep and amuse ourselves; and understand their systems 
of government, and of worship; know something of their 
music and art, and yet know little of their real thought life. 
Because we only see the outward expression of the ruder 
forms of that which is purely materialistic. The vast realm 
of real life, the highest and best thought, that of the emo- 
tions of the soul, the$spiritual and the imaginative, never finds 
any satisfactory expression in purely material forms. Pov- 
erty of expression of the emotional, the spiritual and the 
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imaginative, is so great among all nations, and through all 
languages, that only the lower thoughts and inferior concep- 
tions ever find full expression in visible forms. Could 
the choicest thoughts and feelings of poets, musicians, artists 
and holy martyrs be fully photographed, and chained in 
materialistic forms, the world would be utterly overwhelmed 
by their nobility, purity and divine grandeur, their enchant- 
ing beauty and surpassing excellence. But these higher and 
diviner expressions are too ethereal, spiritual and heavenly 
to be held in earthly chains, and too Godlike for the vulgar 
gaze of the great mass of humanity, who could not perhaps 
ever appreciate them, if so presented. 

They are only for select spirits, who will live and gain 
their inestimable possessions by the strictest obedience to the 
divine law, that always rewards the labors of those who 
struggle upward, and who only can stand on the Pisgah of 
the most exalted attainments and bask in perpetual sun- 
shine, faithfully following the rays of light which brighten 
their pathway with ever increasing visions of beauty, love 
and favor. 

The conception of the masses of mankind, of the poets, 
musicians, philosophers and metaphysicians, is, that they are 
monomaniacs, more fit for the prison and the asylum than a9 
teachers and guides of the race. But if by some spiritual 
powers hitherto unused they could hear the inexpressible 
melodies and grand harmonies that float through the concep- 
tions of the great composers of music, or see the perfect forms 
of beauty that thrill the soul of the artist that his brush can 
never paint, or revel with the great thinkers in the Holy of 
Holies, where they meet God himself, and converse with Him 
in thought, and feeling, and language, they would all be 
worshiped as Gods, stoned as martyrs, or asked to depart 
from the coast of every nation. 

The thought world is full of most sublime systems of 
government of philosophical theories that could settle and 
harmonize the most intricate and abstruse problems that per- 
plex mankind, and of ideal forms of beauty, love, purity 
and power, in full accord with the divine conception. But 
thus far there has been neither opportunity to put them into 
general practice, nor power to express them fully for the 
benefit of the race. 

Herein lies the greatest argument in favor of a millennium 
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on earth, for could these highest and grandest conceptions of 
the world's noblest spirits find full expression and be received 
by the people there would be peace on earth and good will 
toward men, and the angels would be heard again singing 
the morning song of the new creation. 

It thus appears, that it is not the absence of elevated 
thought, emotion, and conception of the holy, true and 
beautiful, sufficient to make this world a paradise of incon- 
ceivable bliss, but it is the inability to clearly express these 
powers, or of the ruling forces among men to comprehend 
and receive them. 

It is probably both, but more especially the former. The 
most reliable and exalted conceptions of a nation's life is 
always found in its literature, for in this is its best thought 
life expressed, and is at once the foundation and culmination 
of its material and intellectual growth and development In 
this is gained all that is worth preservation in the nation's 
life, its art, its systems of government, laws of commercial 
trade, military achievements, and the intellectual and 
spiritual, as far as these can find expression through the 
treasures of history, poetiy, music, romance and the general 
literature current among the people. 

We can know little of the past, save through its literature, 
printed or chiseled on the tombs of the departed nations. 
And this is the hope of the world, for without it there would 
be little probability that any succeeding nation would ever 
surpass its predecessors. But with it, the future has the full 
benefit of the experience of the past with all its accumulated 
wisdom. And as experience is a vastly more potent teacher 
than the most exalted theories, the correct understanding of 
the literature of at least all prominent nations in the past and 
present becomes of the first importance to all future national 
development and race exaltation. 

The marvelous progress made by the leading world races 
in the last few centuries is due to the discovery and free use 
of the printing press, whereby the experiences of the past, 
and the ever-quickejiing thought of the present, have been 
brought into the possession of all who desire to know what it 
is, and what has been accomplished. It presents the ever- 
enlarging panorama of the world's life, and by the practical 
annihilation of time and space by scientific discoveries, the 
world of thought and action has been so quickened that the 
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effect has been an immense uplifting of the race into plains of 
life hitherto undreamed of by the most pronounced optimists 
in thought and action. 

In this grand movement of thought development and race 
elevation the German nation has done its full share. And 
while they may not have the elegant culture and refinement 
of the ancient Greek, the vivid imagination of the Italian, 
the heroic courage, conceit and selfishness of the English- 
man, or the polite finish of the Frenchman, yet at the present 
time they combine more of the excellence of all these nation- 
alities than any other people. 

The common opinion of this great nation, as far as I have 
been able to determine, is, that they are still rather a rude 
people, lacking somewhat in the finer tastes and sensibilities; 
inclined to be hard and oppressive in the use of power, and 
especially in the treatment of the women — even their wives 
and daughters; honest, patriotic, frugal, industrious, per- 
severing, good traders, and especially given to sauerkraut 
and beer, with a few strong thinkers, and wild fantastic poets. 
As a nation, great lovers of music, and with some artistic 
feeling; slow, patient and courageous in arriving at conclu- 
sions, but very tenacious of convictions when once accepted. 
That their philosophical theories are vague, uncertain, auda- 
cious and irreverent. That their poetry is filled with the 
wildest conceptions, extravagant and uncultured in imagery. 
Their art crude, materialistic, and wanting in the finer touches 
of that beauty and refinement, which spring from the foun- 
tains of truth and the finer conceptions of the relations of 
strength and beauty. Their theologies a curious mixture of 
most devout and true worship and the rankest atheism and 
skepticism, while their literature is by many believed to be 
characterized by a crude taste, mysterious and irreligious. 
But in this presence I need hardly say that this is a very 
faulty and inaccurate conception of the predominant and 
ruling forces of this great nation, made by its unity of 
national life in the Franco-Prussian war, the first of the 
military powers of the present, and by its wise and wonderful 
statesmanship since, the most distinctive, if not the most 
influential of the European powers. Not only is this true of 
its military and political development and influences, but 
according to the best critics it stands among the very first, if 
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not at the head in its educational, literary and scholarly 
attainments. Intellectually it is probably unsurpassed by 
any other nation at the present time. 

The waving line that marks the highest achievements of 
a nation's life depends upon its controlling forces. The 
standard unit of the controlling forces has changed. For- 
merly it was the prevailing opinion of the king, or royal 
court, of the nobles, the titled or ruling classes. Now, it is 
largely the opinion of the people, the ruled instead of the 
rulers. Even in monarchial countries the master has become 
the servant, and this mighty, and, as yet, unappreciated 
change, has been affected by the supremacy of the reign of 
law, which is the concensus of what is called public opinion, 
enacted by wise legislation into a controlling power. 
This power, while at times, to a casual observer, appear- 
ing fickle and uncertain, is far more permanent than the 
will of a king or his interested courtiers. These perish, 
but public opinion is as lasting as the race itself. It 
always has the advantage of the nation's best thought 
and energy, and an ever-increasing tendency to per- 
manency by constantly enlisting the active energies of 
the young with ever fresh enthusiasm, the experience of 
the past, and the scientific attainments of the world's best 
research. The highest possible results are seldom reached, 
even when this reign of law is most complete, because of the 
faulty methods of the administration of the laws, and the dis- 
honesty and inferior character of those designated to enforce 
them. Yet, herein lies the salvation of the race, and the last 
two centuries bear unmistakable evidence of the vast move- 
ment toward a better, nobler and purer national life. There 
can be no great literary and artistic development without 
favorable and permanent systems of government. Such de- 
velopment is the result of peace, wealth and security, only 
obtained through stable laws. It is the fruitage of permanent 
political and commercial systems of law. It is the outgrowth 
of well-regulated institutions of learning, which afford the 
desired opportunity for scholarly culture and of accumu- 
lating wealth, which gives the necessary leisure from personal 
support for the requisite thought, study and experiment. 
Its most deadly enemies are, and have been, war, which 
always means great changes, uncertainties and destruction, 
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and utilitarianism, which means most frequently selfish accu- 
mulations, often at the expense of scholarly achievements foe 
the good of the whole race. 

The crowning works of Frederick the Great, or Fred- 
erick II., who died in 1740, are discovered at this time in the 
establishment of the unity of the Teutonic nation; and the 
permanency in at least his time of a reign of law that 
afforded an opportunity for the thought forces of his people 
to develop and lay foundations for that permanent and 
dominant position they now occupy in the world's literature. 

The times were auspicious, the geographical discoveries 
had forever destroyed the hideous dogma of the papal infalli- 
bility of the medieval church. The unblushing corruptions 
of the church had compelled a reformation that had liberated 
the thought and conscience of mankind and broken the 
chains of superstition that had been forged in the blood of the 
martyrs of religion and science, and passing over the charnel 
house of medieval death and destruction, seizing its inspira- 
tion from the fountain head, recognized again, the grandest 
thought of the ages, that the temple, with all it signified of 
popes, priests and costly services, was forever obliterated 
as a state institution, and that henceforth man was free to 
worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience, 
and to think and act as he chose, within the only limitation 
of doing to others as he would have others do to him. 

This inestimable right of freedom of thought was appre- 
ciated and seized and acted upon with great avidity by the 
long suffering Germans, and their moderation in its use is 
deserving of great praise. 

Frederick the Great was well educated for his time; but 
was not specially given to literary pursuits. He was short 
and uncomely of person; had round shoulders, a good 
shaped head, clear blue eye and a large nose; was tem- 
perate, simple in habit, industrious and intensely patriotic, 
remarkable traits of character for a king in those days, and 
especially noted as a military man and a statesman. His first 
efforts were to firmly establish German unity. This was a 
very difficult matter, to harmonize the jealousies and con- 
flicting interests of the various states, free cities and ambi- 
tious burghers, fearful of monarchial power and loss of local 
supremacy, even though speaking in the main the same lan- 
guage. But the political status of Europe fjreattv, aide.4 
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him, and self-protection, guided by his masterly statesman- 
ship, compelled the unity of action desired. He wisely en- 
couraged, by a prudent reign of law, the development of 
the resources of the nation, so essential to a prominent posi- 
tion among the surrounding states. He told his people, if 
they would only think so, and work for that end, they could 
make of themselves a powerful nation. He was perhaps 
the first in power to recognize the middle classes, and was 
especially fortunate in establishing in them the balance of 
power. He was somewhat of a writer, and a French edition 
of his works in thirty-three volumes was recently presented 
to the Shah of Persia by the German Emperor. Only 150 
copies were originally published, and were intended for pres- 
ents to other courts. One hundred copies have thus been 
disposed of, while the remainder are preserved in the old 
Berlin Museum. But his claims to the gratitude of the nation, 
or his fame in the world's history, do not rest entirely on 
his literary efforts; but on his wise and efficient statesman- 
ship, his success in unifying the free cities and states, the 
establishment of a firm government, the development of the 
country, and the perfection of the military power of his 
people. 

It may be fairly said he was favorable to education and 
literary pursuits. That he laid the foundation of the com- 
mon schools of the Empire, and gathered around him the 
few scholarly men of his period. But he rightly decided 
that unity of action in government and the development of 
the nation's resources, and full preparations for its defense, 
were the prime requisites of German national life in his era. 

To these he bent his whole energies and gave his life with 
remarkable success. From the eleventh to the fifteenth cen- 
tury many of the prominent literary works had been writ- 
ten in Latin and French and translated into high and low 
German dialects. But Luther's great reformation was not 
only beneficial as a spiritual and moral power upon German 
thought and action, but one of his greatest achievements, 
the translation of the Bible, gave a unity to the language 
which was of inestimable value in a literary point of view (A. 
D. 1 522-1532.) It was probably one of, if not the best, trans- 
lations ever made. He was ten years in perfecting it, and 
sought by visiting all classes to express the full meaning of 
the text in the thought and language oi the people. As proof 
of his great success it has remameA Yo tt\\s to} *xv exAxavc^ 
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work of high art. It was immediately accepted and appreci- 
ated by tlie people, and for the first time the Germans had a 
literary language. Prior to this every author had written 
in the dialect with which he himself was familiar. There- 
after there was unity of language, which was of vast import- 
ance to the most essential of all the conditions of truly 
national life and literature, and this unity of language was 
due to Martin Luther. So careful was Luther in this work 
that he writes in 1530 "that he had exerted himself to give 
pure, clear German, and we often questioned and sought a 
fortnight, three and four weeks, for a single word. In Job 
we so labored, Philip Melancthon and I, that in four days 
we sometimes barely finished three lines." His translation 
was eighty years before the English version was produced. 
Bayard Taylor says of it: "In regard to the fullness, the 
strength, the tenderness, the vital power of language, I think 
Luther's Bible decidedly superior to our own. The instinct 
of one great man is in such matters, if not safer, at least a 
more satisfactory guide than the average judgment of forty- 
seven men." He is said in his works to have re-created the 
German language, and Taylor says "that his influence on 
German literature cannot be explained until we have seen 
how sound and vigorous and many-sided was the new spirit 
which he infused into the language. For it is not simply the 
grand and stately elements which must be developed; nor 
the subtility which befits speculation, or the keenness and 
point which are required for satire; but chiefly the power 
of expressing homely human sentiments and painting the 
common phases of life." I have referred thus at length, 
and yet very briefly, to the works of this great man, author, 
poet, scholar and theologian, because he seems to have been 
the fountain head from whence thereafter flowed the streams 
of literary wealth in the nation. Before all was chaotic and 
uncertain; with himself and his works, the solid foundations 
of the eternity and reality of truth, in the literary as well as 
the spiritual life of the nation, seem to have been found. 

In every great movement of national thought life there 
must be broad, far reaching and fundamental causes. These 
are found in the exalted and lasting themes furnished by the 
Reformation. Grand and eternal principles and their effects 
on national and individual life are now the subjects of 
thought instead of men and their personal exploits. The 
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spiritual and moral elevation of the race instead of theologi- 
cal dogma and ecclesiasticism engaged the attention of the 
students; while the freedom of thought the Reformation 
gave soon opened wide the gates for artistic and scientific 
research and culture. Up to this time there had been little in 
the German literature of world-wide importance. The 
Nibelungenlied, written about 1 170, according to Fischer, by 
an unknown poet of considerable ability was the most im- 
portant. This epic and the lyric poetry of the Minne Sing- 
ers is about all there is of interest to the student, aside from 
the literature of the Reformation up to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Then came the thirty years war, and other conflicts, 
which came very near destroying the language and even 
the nation itself. This was one of the most cruel inflictions 
to which any people were ever exposed, and the result was 
the cessation of literary culture, and a desperate, heroic 
struggle for existence; and the domination in Germany of 
the tastes, the fashions, and even the literature and thoughts 
of the French, from which it took the nation in a material, 
political and literary sense nearly two hundred years to re- 
cover. Bayard Taylor says "he saw more than one district in 
Germany in 1850 that had just recovered the same amount of 
population, cattle and agricultural products which it pos- 
sessed Defore the year 1618." Such statements indicate to 
some extent the destructive nature and extent of the struggle. 

With Luther's Bible and its sublime teachings of principle 
and practice, and hjis hymns for the use of the people in their 
own language and worship, it was impossible for the petty 
princes, the sham emperors, whose "Holy Roman" sceptre 
was the symbol of only an imaginary power, to control or 
destroy the nation ; and it emerged from the contest a lib- 
erated, educated people, conscious of their strength, and 
calm, resolute and grand in its use, without an infinite 
patie* :e, most heroic and courageous efforts and indiscrib- 
able sufferings, Ihey must have lost their national identity 
as did the Goths and Burgundians. 

The first two great minds that appear in this morning 
of the New Era were Kepler and Liebnitz. The one a scien- 
tist and the other a philosopher. Kepler is hardly to be 
classed as an author, and wrote'mostly in Latin. In the lat- 
ter part of the sixteenth century, contemporary in part with 
Sh:.kespeare, was Johannes Fischart, a jurist and theologian 
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a man cultured and acquainted with many languages, and 
who had the benefits of much travel in other countries. His 
vocabulary was inexhaustible, and he was full of satirical 
humor. He was the Artemus Ward, the Mark Twain and 
the Josh Billings of his time. His book of conjugal virtue, 
wherein he compares matrimony to a ship: "The wind of 
the sea is 'the governing power — in the household it is God," 
is a fair specimen of his prose. He was especially strong 
in religious and patriotic feeling. In one of his poems he 
says: "The flower of freedom is the loveliest blossom; may 
God let this excellent flower expand in Germany everywhere. 
Then comes peace, joy, rest and renown." 

He was the first to introduce the Italian Sonnet into Ger- 
man literature. But he came after Luther, profited by his 
labors, and cannot be considered a founder. In fact he had 
not the weight of intellectual power and dignity of char- 
acter to lead in anything but light literature, that deals with 
the imagination and not with first principles. 

"The Order of the Palm," or"FruitBearingSociety /'whose 
object was to restore the purity of the German tongue (1617), 
and "The Sincere Society of the Pure" (1633), and the "Ger- 
man Thinking Brotherhood" (1643), a ^ had their influence in 
forwarding the intellectual movements of their time. A 
member of the "Order of the Palm," Martin Opitz, the 
founder of the Silesian School (1 597-1639), made High Ger- 
man the exclusive language of poetry, as Luther more than 
one hundred years before had made it the language of prose. 
This order contained nine nobles to one commoner. Nine 
who habitually used the French as a court language, yet 
who were associated in the order to preserve the purity of 
the German. 

Paul Fleming (1609-1640) was a poet of some interest 
for his spirit of constant manliness, his devotion to truth, 
and for his clear and healthy vision and broad and warm 
humanity. He has been compared to Petrarch in the sweet- 
ness and delicate play of his imagination and fancy in 
some of his sonnets. Guyphius was another poet of this 
school (1616-1664), well educated, a remarkable philologist, 
familiar with the oriental, the classical and all the spoken 
languages of Europe. But he obeyed only the laws of the 
school. His poetry was of a painfully melancholy type. His 
favorite themes were church-yards, ghosts, death and rest 
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after troubles. He was also somewhat of a dramatic author, 
and with him terminated this school. 

The best prose work of this dreary epoch is said to be that 
of Grimmelhausen's "Simplicissimus." It is a story of com- 
mon life plainly told in clear, racy language with some fresh 
thoughts of interest. There had been some progress, and 
the average at the close of the century is considerably above 
the beginning, both in prose and poetic productions. The 
language sufficiently developed and the excellencies and 
faults of its literature so manifested, and the rest and repose 
of the nation, so firmly fixed, that it was ready for the use 
of the better intellects in the literary world soon to appear. 

These in due course of time occupied the prepared field 
in the persons of Holler, Gellert and Hagedon, the immedi- 
ate predecessor of the great master minds of the distinctive 
modern era, including Lessing, Klopstock, Wieland, Herder, 
Schiller, Richter, Goethe and a host of other shining lights 
in the literary firmament of whom we shall hear during our 
present season. 

They created on the foundations already given the great 
era of German literature, corresponding to the Augustan 
era in Rome and the Elizabethan in England, commencing, 
as I think, with the Reformation, and still continuing; but 
according to Bayard Taylor, commencing with the middle 
of the last century and terminating with the death of Goethe 
1832. 

How much of the present enviable position of the Ger- 
mans in the world of literature is due to their creative genius 
and the peculiarities and power of their language it is most 
difficult to determine. As to the language there is a con- 
stant tendency in the German to express himself in accord- 
ance with some intellectual system, which he had by nature 
or the necessities of the language, or had imagined or adopt- 
ed for his use. He seems always greatly concerned as to the 
modes, or manner of expression ; and hence not always clear 
to the reader in his thought. While the English author is 
most intent on the principles or things he desires to be under- 
stood, and is comparatively careless as to the methods of 
expression. 

At this period it is impossible to discern how much of their 

influence in literature at the present is due to their creative 

powers, and how much to their genius for absorption and 
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imitation. On this question we must always remember that 
their exalted era of modern literature followed that of Greece, 
Rome, Italy and England. That all these nations had their 
golden periods of greatest attainment, while the Germans 
still slept in their quiet, commonplace life, that even France, 
her near neighbor, was filled with poetry, art and lit- 
erature of a high order, and largely was indebted to 
her for what little thought life there was in Ger- 
many. That in the earlier stages of her national life 
there was no special promise of great attainments in 
this direction; and that one of the strongest ele- 
ments of their character, is the power of reflection, of rea- 
soning and the happy use of theories and principles already 
suggested or established. 

That they were in the crusades, mingling with oriental 
life, and beauty, power and culture; that they had the advan- 
tage of the discovery of Greek literature and art in the 
Renaissance, and all of the achievements of the golden era of 
Italian, English and even French literature and arts. The 
world's library was open for their study for vast periods of 
time before their modern era commenced. It would be 
strange, indeed, if under these circumstances they could 
not equal if not surpass their predecessors in the same lines 
of investigation and culture. Not to do this would mark the 
nation as inferior, or attribute to their contemporaries and 
predecessors a perfection in attainment that could not be 
surpassed; neither conclusion is satisfactory; and only the 
students of fifty or a hundred years hence can accurately 
determine which of the present leading nations possesses 
sufficient native genius, creative power and preserving effort, 
to give them the pre-eminent position in the world's litera- 
ture of that era. 
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XVI. 

MEDIEVAL REPUBLICS. 

To-day the most interesting question before all civilized 
nations is that of the government of the people. The most 
interesting and important, because the most fundamental, 
and that upon which rests all that is desirable in Christian- 
ity, civilization, commerce, education and the happiness and 
prosperity of the nations. 

The forms and functions of government in modern civilized 
countries are constantly undergoing changes, demanded by 
the altered conditions of the people, and the varying drift of 
the national thought, as to what the forms should be, and 
how and bv whom their functions should be exercised. The 
two poles of thought have been, and perhaps now are, that 
government is organized power for the purpose of control- 
ling the people on the one hand, and organized power to 
serve the people on the other hand, and that all forms and 
functions of systems of governments constantly vibrate be- 
tween these two extremes. That the acceptance of one or 
the other is often but a question of military force, a strike of 
laborers against capitalists, the unexpected use of dynamite, 
the accident of a battle and occasionallv of environments and 
deliberate and reasonable choice of those concerned. 

The kingdom, or monarchy, with all their absolutism, and 
claiming to rule by Divine right, or hereditary power, and 
the doctrine that might makes right, is the legitimate result 
of the first For if the powers in the government are for the 
purpose of controlling the people, they w r ill be administered 
in the interests of the controlling powers. But if they are to 
be administered only in the interests of the people, these 
powers being of the people will always be in quick sympathy 
with their source. The one results in the kingdom or abso- 
lute monarchy, and the other in the free republic; and all 
forms of government that have had a historical existence 
have been these or modifications o( thtm. 
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The first, or the kingdom, which prevailed among the earl- 
ier historic nations and exists even now, as a relic of the 
earlier barbaric conditions of some powerful nations that 
have become civilized in spite of the tremendous incubus 
that such forms have continually imposed upon the progress 
of their people, was deemed in the dark shadows of igno- 
rance and superstition to be of Divine origin, and hence to be 
unquestionably accepted and its every behest obeyed. While 
to elevate the people and make them superior to their rulers 
and the laws under which they lived, as the source of both 
was a terribly heresy, the dethroning of the Almighty and 
reversal of all the laws of nature. 

For the supremacy of these ideas the natiQns have ever 
contended, making the fairest portions of the world a con- 
tinuous battlefield and the earth crimson with the blood of 
her noblest sons and daughters. Till within a comparatively 
short time, and perhaps even now, a large majority of the 
race favored, or tamely acquiesced in themonarchial or strong 
form of government, as it is generally termed. And unques- 
tionably this is true in all semi-civilized and barbarous 
nations. 

This form is always the more acceptable the denser the 
ignorance and superstition of the people, while the republic 
can only exist among an enlightened and patriotic people. 
The foundation principles of the one is slavery of thought, 
fear and ignorance of the people, of the other cultured powers, 
the courage of convictions and an enlightened patriotism. 
If we view the past the one presents the ever-gorgeous para- 
phernalia of the royal court, the splendors of concentrated 
wealth and unlimited power with all their attendant bless- 
ings and fearful vices, and a depraved and ignorant people 
doomed to perpetual mental, moral and physical slavery, 
while the other, the republics, fills the world with its noblest 
lessons, of culture, religion, commerce, freedom of thought 
and the highest types of human attainment. The one robs 
divinity of all that is Godlike in the poor imitations of the 
ruling imposters, the other makes gods of the people by 
developing and calling into action all that is Godlike and 
ennobling in them. 

The modification of these extreme forms has unquestion- 
ably bf.en the secret of the perpetuity of some nations, con- 
tributing to their strength by combining the wisdom of a 
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cultured aristocracy, skilled in political science, in history and 
the patriotism of the people in a strong civilized system, not 
extremely burdensome in the taxes to support its royalty and 
yet sufficiently centralized to afford at all times speedily the 
necessary protection of the people. 

The trend of experience for the last half century has been 
strongly in this direction, combining the disintegrating forces 
of the republic, that are always incident to frequent changes 
in the laws, and in the administration of them, and yet utiliz- 
ing the strongest elements of power in the people, their 
patriotic instinct, by granting sufficient liberties and partici- 
pation in the minor functions of the government to continu- 
ally enlist the support of a majority of the people for the 
system. 

But the two theories are radically at variance, and the peo- 
ple are constantly demanding greater powers, and 
encroaching upon the assumed prerogatives of the 
royal powers. Under the marvelous progress made in 
living, in culture and refinement, in art, science, civ- 
ilization, commerce and Christianity in the last fifty 
years, and especially in the real or imagined superior- 
ity of our republic, since its life was saved by the 
patriotism and heroic ability of the people in the greatest 
civil war of any age, and the fact that under all the environ- 
ments the people of any civilized nation are able to present 
as capable rulers as the crowned heads of royalty, the peo- 
ple are becoming fully convinced that they had better make 
the laws by which their interests are to be served and to 
provide from their own numbers for their administration. 

In Germany and England, the strongest royal govern- 
ments, this struggle must culminate in a short time in favor 
of the people, in all probability, as there is too much self-re- 
liance, courage, culture and patriotism among these nations 
long to submit to the tremendous burdens of taxation to sup- 
port their standing armies and luxuries of a royal govern- 
ment. Even poor Italy, the home of the pope, the enemy of 
every republic and every principle necessary to their exist- 
ence, may at any time become a republic. It is not a strain 
upon the spirit of modern prophecy to predict that the Eng- 
lish people are now living under their last royal ruler, and 
in fact the present ruler is only the shadow of the former 
substance, and really reigns only in name. That great nation 
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does not now, nor ever has long lived on shadows and will 
not loi-g be content to be ruled by them. The strength of 
the kingdom lies in its constant preparation for emergencies 
and its power to utilize its forces at a moment's warning; 
whereas in the republic the assembled people and their repre- 
sentatives must be consulted and convinced before its force 
can be prepared and utilized for its defense, often occasion- 
ing loss of time and opportunity very injurious if not fatal. 
The strength of the republic is its intelligence and patriotism. 
The arbitrations of our government and others at the close 
of our last war — the war of 1861 — and its effects, and the 
fact that large bodies of men in idleness or on strikes for bare- 
ly living wages are as well handled in our republic as under 
other systems, and the intelligence, the courageous man- 
hood, moral heroism and self-control of the various labor 
organizations in the country in their present contest with 
the oppressions of combined capital, has been the admira- 
tion of all thinking men. With organized numbers suffi- 
cient at a moment's notice to overcome local, and probably 
for a time even State authorities, their great self-control in 
the midst of losses of wages that cost great suffering, and 
all within the forms of law, tends greatly to establish the 
view that the republic is in fact the strongest form of gov- 
ernment. The cause and value of standing armies and fully 
equipped navies have long since been fully estimated; but 
how to govern municipalities and harmoniously control un- 
limited organized capital and millions of uneducated labor- 
ers is the problem of the republics to-day. And it is an abso- 
lutely new problem in the service of governments. For 
educated labor, having an equal voice in the voting power 
with the capitalist, is not known in the kingdom, and is the 
product of modern republican theories which have dignified 
the laborer from slavery to manhood and citizenship. Thus 
far these educated laborers have shown themselves worthy 
of this new-born power, and the republics have so far solved 
this new problem as to demonstrate their strength and prom- 
ise an ultimate satisfactory conclusion to the fierce conflicts of 
capital and labor through arbitration, co-operation or the 
profit sharing system. Solomon was mistaken when he said 
there was nothing new under the sun. In all ancient and 
medieval republics the powers were based upon a limited 
suffrage; but in this republic it is unrestrained as to the 
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men, though the limitation still exists as to women, to their 
great injury and to the stinging dishonor of the nation. 

The objects of government should be the preservation of 
the peace and the protection of person and property, and it 
is very doubtful whether its prerogatives go any further in 
the administration of a republic where all are to be con- 
sulted. In a kingdom only the desire of the king, or at most 
his immediate advisers, is to be consulted. 

Mere physical power was the primeval force of govern- 
ment. Adam was superior to Eve only in this, as far as we 
can judge. For ages this was recognized as the basis or ulti- 
mate end of government. It was the giant Philistine that 
met David, and it was David's skill with the sling, a physical 
power, that gave the victory; while Saul, the first Judean 
king, stood head and shoulders above all other men, which 
secured his appointment. 

The next step was combined physical power into armies 
and navies. After this came the power of gold or mercan- 
tilism, developed by inter-commerce of nations. This has 
been, and is, a mighty factor in governments, and has gen- 
erally been able to form laws for its own protection, and of 
its own choice. In a certain sense this is right, for on its 
accumulation and protection more is dependent than on 
any single force of national powers. Its purchasing power 
is unlimited — it gathers and maintains armies, builds 
churches and schools, and pays for the ablest leaders of the 
intellectual, civil and moral forces — pays for the necessities 
of the highest civilization, the best living and the most lux- 
uriant ease. With it in abundance little is wanting when 
wisely used; without it almost everything that renders ex- 
istence tolerable. Why wonder that the ancients worshiped 
the golden calf, or that we bow down in almost abject rever- 
ence to the now full grown golden ox. The purchasing 
power of gold in those days was but a calf, and a small one 
at that, compared with its inestimable purchasing power of 
to-dav. 

But the next of government forces, that which has always 
been more or less active, and always in proportion to the 
protection given it, is the intellectual or reasoning forces 
of the nation. Its resultant is usually a reign of law, an 
examination of the trend of events, of causes and effects, and 
a harmonious adjustment of conflicting and antagonistic 
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powers into laws which bear lightly upon those living there- 
under. This is the fruitage and climax of all governmental 
forces. 

This triumphal climax in government can be reached only 
in republics, where all interested have a voice in the laws 
that govern, and because experience is the only road by 
which anyone can teach and by which the wants of the peo- 
ple are known and provided for. Royalists and their cour- 
tiers know very little of the life and desires of their subjects, 
and usually care for them less. Governments no longer con- 
sider it their first duty to destroy every other nation as 
heathen, but are administered on great principles based upon 
unfailing laws for the prosperity of the greatest number of 
individuals with the least possible friction. It is not longer 
one nation which can call itself the chosen of the Lord, and 
especially commissioned to destroy all others. For now, 
all are His children, and the whole earth his paternal man- 
sion. There is no longer Greek, Jew or barbarian, but by 
a better knowledge of his laws of electricity and steam we 
are brought into a common brotherhood where no nation 
or man lives to himself, but all must act with reference to 
each other. 

The sun shines full-orbed to-day, and the nation that does 
not arise to this grander and nobler conception of govern- 
ment and its functions, will fail to realize its opportunities. It 
follows, therefore, if we are correct, that only an enlightened 
patriotism can form the basis of the best system of this age, 
and we hope for all future time. For out of this will spring 
all that is needful in any protecting or guiding power of man. 
This does not necessarily imply a republican form, and 
yet no other form could long exist upon such a basis. 

The spirit of republics is easily traceable back to the time 
when Abraham, obeying the spirit of Horace Greeley's 
advice, left Ur of the Caldees, and went west to found a 
civilized nation in the wilds of Palestine. It was prev- 
alent in the Israelitish commonwealth, and in the assembled 
congregation, when the people adopted their form of gov- 
ernment, instituted and ratified the laws, imposed the taxes 
and chose the leaders and judges, their laws of strict justice, 
charity and beneficence to individuals, strangers, servants, 
and even animals. 

Their system of district schools, their usury laws and divi- 
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sion of lands, and the reversion of them at the year of jubilee, 
forbid the encroachment of concentrated wealth, all were 
pregnant with the essential principles of republics and the 
protection of individual rights and prerogatives. When 
threatened with a common danger, tribal jealousies and the 
disintegrating doctrine of state rights, they became so weak- 
ened after a time that Providence could not, or would not, 
protect them, and they went into the hands of a king. 

Carthage first attracts our notice. Five hundred years 
before Christ this republic was flourishing under rulers 
and generals, possessed of no hereditary rights or priv- 
ileges, but subject to election by the people. For centu- 
ries the government was conducted with skill and wisdom, 
and to the great prosperity of the people. There were two 
national councils, or a Senate and House. There were courts 
of justice, banking institutions, bank notes, public libraries 
and schools of art and literature. She had a powerful army 
and navy, and was both a commercial and agricultural people. 
Her conquests were immense. She had dominion over the 
Phoenecians, the Libyans, Numidians, the Sardinians, Elba, 
Malta and the western half of Sicily. She controlled the 
Aegeans, Libean, Balearic and Pythian Isles, and Spain, 
then the richest country in the world. Her armies penetrated 
into Italy, and Hannibal remained there always victorious 
for seventeen years. Her ships traded on the coast of Guinea 
and discovered a passage around the Cape of Good Hope, 
two thousand years before its subsequent discovery by Dias 
Vasca Da Gauma. 

They passed beyond the pillars of Hercules, and through 
the British channel, while her freight caravans crossed the 
deserts to the valleys of the Nile and the Niger. She had 
her great men, and no names stand higher in their sphere 
than Hamilcar, Hasdrubal, Hannibal and Xanthippus. Her 
early history is lost in the fabulous past. Her founders wer« 
probably freedom-loving, religiou's refugees from ancient 
Tyre, and the Puritan fathers of that age. It is difficult to 
find the causes of the decline of this mighty republic, which 
ruled the world in the early days of its power almost as com- 
pletely as the Romans of a later day. It seems, however, 
that her great material prosperity paved the way through 
unrestricted indulgence, extravagance, effeminacy and a 
consequent loss of patriotism. Labor became undignified, 
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the military spirit declined, political jealousies and conten- 
tions of parties and extravagant outlays of the public funds 
opened the doors for the bloodthirsty and avaricious Rom- 
ans, who did not hesitate to enter and did not leave a single 
house standing. Delendo est Carthago. Carthage must be 
destroyed was for years the constant cry of the Romans. 

The mind fails to grasp the vast period that this ancient 
people lived and flourished as a republic, at least for 500 
years, and that, too, at a period when war and utter destruc- 
tion were ruling powers of all surrounding national life. "A 
state thus perished in which," as Schmitz says, "Rome lost 
what could never be restored to her, a noble rival." 

So much time has been given to Greece and Rome in our 
club that I can only refer to them briefly, because they are 
among the most conspicuous examples illustrating the 
strength and weakness of republics. In some respects Rome 
can recount most dazzling achievements in the exercise of 
skill and power, but the causes of their rise and decline are 
principally the same. Greece was made up of petty states, 
nearly all of which about 500 B. C. became republics, often 
forming leagues for temporary support against a common 
foe, though most always jealous of the supremacy of each 
other. Of these Athens and Sparta were the most conspicu- 
ous, and probably reached positions of culture and influence 
that no other body of men of equal numbers and in so limited 
an era ever attained. Greece has been acknowleded in all 
eras as the mother of refinement, the father of literature, the 
pattern of art and the foundation of European civilization. 

In one century,, from 530 to 430, Attica, one of her prov- 
inces, produced Miltiades, Cimon, Pericles, Xanthippus, 
Thucydides, Socrates, Xenophon, Plato, Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Antiphones and Phidias. All historic 
names whose thoughts and noble deeds thrill the mind of 
every student of history to the present day. This was a 
golden era in history, and the myriads that have lived since 
refuse to let that age die. No nation since has produced 
in so brief a period such a list of noble names, nor any that 
have had such an influence in molding the nobler thought 
life of the subsequent eras. Her national career was grand, 
dazzling and brilliant during the eras of her prosperity. But 
the disintegrating power of so many distinguished leaders 
and the rivalries of the states wrought her destruction. It 
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was not luxury or unlimited wealth and its effects, but want 
of cohesion in her governmental system, with her peculiar 
environments, other states jealous of her great men and 
their fame and her system of free governments. 

First the Macedonians, then the Persians, the Romans, 
the Goths and the Vandals and the Popes, then the Moslems 
ruled the Greeks until hopeless slavery and a common degra- 
dation was the portion of. the people. Greece was esthetical 
and intellectual, Carthage commercial, and Rome military in 
their chief and distinguishing features. Each of them real- 
ized their achievements while under republican forms of gov- 
ernment, and each in its way touched points of noble attain- 
ments never surpassed by any other nation in history. The 
Grecian republics probably existed as such for over 200 
years and the Roman for some 500 years. 

But the principles which have caused republics in all ages 
are eventually the same, as Solon said: **The duty of every 
man to see that justice is always done to even- other man." 
Yet new elements enter into the destruction of all, or 
nearly all, of those that have failed in all subsequent history. 

Rome, with her invincible armies, had destroyed or cap- 
tured Carthage with all her mighty armies and immense 
wealth, and crushed the nobler civilization and higher life of 
the Greeks and the power of her armies, and in spite of her 
own vast conquered provinces, she had become enfeebled by 
the spoils of the world. The spirit of patriotism had left her 
citizens, and her mercenary troops were no longer invincible. 
Her monls degraded, her generals and leading civilized 
rulers corrupt, she gradually became a prey to the nations 
she had conquered. 

But she taught the world an important lesson, and that 
was the value of centralized power. Her armies had always 
been well prepared to execute with concentrated might, the 
edict of the head center. This lesson was not lost, for out of 
the crumbling ruins of this mistress of the world, which left 
the nations for centuries in chaotic struggles for existence, 
or in the quiet indifference of a mere effort to live, came 
another power, born with the grand conception of unifying 
the whole race, to controlling and centralizing their reli- 
gious thoughts into one form and expression, with one ac- 
knowledged head and arbitrator, as the Roman Empire had 
concentrated for a time all forms of government It was a 
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bold, grand conception, and from it has grown the Roman 
Catholic Church, the greatest close corporation the world 
has ever seen, and surpassing even the Roman Empire in the 
extent of its power, and the skillful and cold-blooded and 
unscrupulous means used for its propagation. It is this new 
element of power that shadowed the succeeding centuries, 
and directly or indirectly destroyed nearly every republic 
from the Roman Empire to our own fair America. 

The Greek philosophy and the scientific culture of the 
Saracens were early prohibited by the papal power, and so 
remained until the Platonic and Aristotelean philosophies 
were somewhat revived by Thomas Aquinas and his associ- 
ate schoolmen in the twelfth century. 

But through all these centuries of murder, conspiracy, war, 
darkness and destruction unparalleled, there was some sweet- 
ness and light still left, and Matthew Arnold's saving rem- 
nant was there, and found to be a very active element in 
church and state affairs. And all through, and high above 
the wail of agony which went up from 350,000 subjects of 
the Inquisition, who preferred to do their own thinking 
rather than pay a corrupt priesthood to do it for them, there 
were the songs of triumph, the honest words of heroism 
and exultant defiance, when to speak meant most excruciat- 
ing torment arid lingering death. Here and there noble souls 
lifted their heads on high for the everlasting strength, and 
God, seeing through even the darkness with which the infal- 
lible papacy had covered the earth, lifted them through fear- 
ful sufferings into his light, love and immediate presence. 
The constant pressure of the church with its myriad orders 
of priests, monks, friars and mendicants, and the heroism 
of this remnant brought at last the final struggle between the 
papacy and what we call Christian Protestantism and repub- 
lican principles. This culminated in the union of England 
and Holland, and the republics with Protestant Christianity 
on the one side, and Spain and Rome with all the papal re- 
sources on the other, in a grand struggle for the possession 
of Europe, and perhaps the world. It was a battle of giants 
over a worthy prize, and frequently the powers of earth, 
heaven and hell were involved on both sides, covering a 
period of nearly a century, and with only varying results, 
until the Reformation was a success about A. D. 15 16, and 
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the establishment of the republican principle, that every 
man should think for himself became a fixed fact 

Under the Roman Empire, early Christianity through its 
normal conditions probably received its greatest develop- 
ment. From the reign of Constantine about A. D. 303, and 
for nearly 1,000 years, the tendency was almost continually 
downward through the darkness and period known as the 
dark ages of history. With him commenced the reign of 
church and state. 

The destruction of the Greek Church in the same lands 
and the establishment of the Latin, with Rome as its head 
center, where it has ever since remained save about seventy 
years at Auvignon. With him commenced the decay 
and materialization of true Christianity and its absorption 
by ecclesiasticism. The quenching of the spirit in the worth- 
less forms of this vast hierarchy, Constantine's policy seemed 
to be to divert ambition from the state to the church and to 
make it not only safer, but more profitable to be a great 
ecclesiastic than a successful soldier. 

The first creed for consolidating the conflicting theologies 
of his time was that of Nicea A. D. 325, and from this to the 
crowning of Charlemagne in St. Peter's at Rome by Pope 
Leo HI. Christmas Day A. D. 800, amid the acclamations 
of the people, "Long life and victory to Charles, the most 
Pious Augustus, crowned by God, the great and pacific 
Emperor of the Romans," church and state had been con- 
solidating its powers and unifying its forces by every pos- 
sible means for universal sway. Charlemagne never forgot 
his engagement with the Pope to enforce the edicts of the 
papal church over Europe wherever his influence could reach 
by remorselessly destroying the honest Saxons whose great- 
est crimes seem to have been the refusal of his baptism and 
the Lombards, whose great sin was the so-called Arian 
heresy, — that the Father must have existed before the Son — 
and by executing the death penalty that had been awarded 
to the crimes of refusing baptism, false pretense of baptism, 
relapse into idolatry, the murder of a priest or bishop and 
human sacrifice. The fall of the empire of the West, with the 
death of Charlemagne, somewhat weakened for a short time 
the power of this church, but in no sense changed its pur- 
pose irrespective of means employed or diminished its en- 
thusiasm. 
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After the fall of the Roman Empire the same thing again 
occurred to a considerable extent in the rapid disintegration 
of Charlemagne's empire of the West The people were 
left practically without centralized civil governments, and 
fell an easy prey to the papal power, which, through its vast 
wealth, its wonderful compact organization and its most 
skillful use of every means of diplomacy and intrigue, 
through its extended orders of priests, monks, friars and 
mendicants, admirably adapted to reach and control every 
class of society, and the fact that it practically controlled all 
the limited educational forces of the times, was able to con- 
trol and bring to its obedient support every resource of poli- 
tical, civil and religious power. 

However, the crusaders were again opening the long 
closed gates of the East, from where always comes the light. 
The great order of Chivalry and the Knights, the geographi- 
cal discoveries refuting fatally the doctrines held by the papal 
fathers as to the sphericity of the earth, the feudal system of 
land holdings, giving stability and dignity to agricultural 
interests, and the wonderful effects of a quickened Eastern 
commerce, gave rise to an intellectual development that 
seemed like the dissipation of a horrid dream of centuries. 
This gave birth to the free cities and states that rapidly 
sprang up in Italy, France, Germany, Holland and other 
parts of Europe. For safety against what was universally 
recognized at that time as a common foe these cities formed 
leagues for protection against the papal power, and became 
independent republics in form of government. These were 
so numerous and covered such extended periods of time, and 
all arising from the same principles, that all republics rest 
upon the right of the people to the exercise of will, con- 
science and intellect, in the foundation and administration 
of the civil and religious laws by which they were to be gov- 
erned, whicli has always been denied by the papal power, 
forbid any special or extended mention of them individually. 
Only the principles involved can be but briefly considered. 
In the final conflict between these forces, perhaps the great- 
est the world has ever seen in the magnitude of the issue, 
involving all that we hold dear in government, Christianity 
and civilization, and the wonderful heroism, courage, suffer- 
ing and devotion for nearly a century, which was reached in 
the conspiracy of Rome and Spain on the one side, and near- 
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ly every free city and republic, with Holland and England 
and Protestant Christianity on the other, resulting in the 
establishment of the free republics and overthrow of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope in civil questions, and the com- 
parative destruction of papal ecclesiasticism by the success 
of the Reformation. 

It was a grand struggle, and brilliant as now viewed in the 
light of history. The United Netherlands and the Dutch 
republics by reason of their fidelity to their republican prin- 
ciples and success were tfre especial objects of Roman 
vengeance. Motley says of them, "without their birth the 
various historical phenomena of the sixteenth and follow- 
ing centuries must have either not existed or have presented 
themselves under essential modifications. Themselves an 
organized protest against ecclesiastical tyranny and universal 
empire. These republics guarded with sagacity at many 
critical periods in the world's history that balance of power, 
which, among civilized states ought always to be nearly 
identical with the scales of divine justice. The questions in- 
volved in this struggle, during the thirty years' war between 
the Dutch republics and Spain and Rome, were partially 
settled by the peace declared at Westphalia 1648. The 
splendid empire of Charles V. was erected upon the grave of 
liberty. It, however, had a gradual but triumphant resurrec- 
tion of the spirit over which the sepulchre had been so long 
sealed. This same author says further: "The maintenance of 
the right by the little provinces of Holland and Zealand in the 
sixteenth and Holland and England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and by the United States in the eighteenth century 
forms but a single chapter in the great volume of human 
fate for the so-called revolutions of Holland, England and 
America, are all links of one chain." These republics, he 
says, "originated in the opposition of the rational elements 
of human nature to sacerdotal dogmatism and persecution, 
in the courageous resistance of historical and chartered liber- 
ties to foreign despotisms. Neither that liberty nor ours was 
born of the cloud-embraces of a false divinity with a humanity 
of impossible beauty. Nor was the infant career of either 
arrested in blood and tears by the madness of its worshippers. 
To maintain and not to overthrow was the device of the 
Washingtons of the sixteenth century, as it was the aim of 
our own here and his great contemporaries." 
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The charges I have made against the greatest religious 
organization that exists, and perhaps ever existed, are very 
serious, and if true are of the gravest import You are by 
this time asking for proof of them. I do not think I am 
prejudiced on this subject, but I am most intensely inter- 
ested in the preservation of republican principles — freedom 
of conscience and intellect to express themselves in such 
forms of civil governments and religious worship as may be 
chosen by those interested without let or hindrance. That 
this is a God-given right, and is involved in, and a resultant 
of, the doctrine of free will, which no school of theology 
worthy of the name now denies. Christianity can not be 
compulsory, nor can the experiences or decrees of one be 
forced upon another. The very gist and fundamental prin- 
ciple of it, is the free acceptance of what it demands, upon an 
intelligent comprehension of what the demands are. Again 
we approach and discuss all subjects connected with relig- 
ious matters in a cramped and restrained manner. No one 
wishes to be called a heretic. It was never a pleasant posi- 
tion and is not to-day. Then while we sincerely revere 
the truths of Christianity, and most earnestly desire their 
fullest establishment in our nation and the world, it becomes 
very hard to tear off the mask and reveal the true facts 
of any body or organization claiming to be Christian, and 
show the hypocrisy by which, under that sacred name, it 
has for centuries propagated its system. In my opinion 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln were as much inspired 
as any pope that ever sat on the papal throne at Rome, 
and are as truly the vicars of Christ on earth, for their prin- 
ciples and works were righteous as far as we know, which 
cannot be said of all the popes. 

But for the proof that the papal church is now and ever ; 
has been opposed to republican governments and all thei 
essential principles necessary to their success, I appeal to the 
history of the past and the experiences of the present. And 
any one who will read Motley's history of the Dutch Re- 
publics and the United Netherlands will be fully convinced. 
That the whole Roman ecclesiastical system was irrevocably 
committed against intellectual development, and that it pro- 
posed to cultivate the morals while it crushed the mind, can 
not be doubted. An edict of the Romish church published 
in the Netherlands forbid all private assemblies for devotioni 
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all reading of the scriptures, all discussions within one's own 
doors concerning faith, the sacraments, the papal authority, 
or other religious matters. 

This edict was no dead letter. The fires were kept con- 
stantly supplied with human fuel by the monks, who knew 
the art of burning reformers better than that of arguing with 
them. 1 

In 1535 an edict was issued at Brussels, condemning all 
heretics to death; repentant males to be executed with the 
sword, repentant females to be buried alive; the obstinate 
of both sexes to be burned. Death, in any event, for heresy, 
and this was enforced for twenty years. An edict against 
Martin Luther, whose noble life and principles we so much 
admire, issued at Worms, 1521, and was immediately put 
into execution through the inquisition, which says: "As 
it appears that the aforesaid Martin is not a man, Jbut a devil 
under die form of a man, and clothed in the dress of a priest, 
the better to bring the human race to hell and damnation. 
Therefore all his disciples and converts are to be put to death 
and forfeiture of all goods." 

An anathema of the twelfth century reads: "In the name 
of the Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost, the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, John the Baptist, Peter and Paul, and all other saints 
in Heaven, do we curse and cut off from our communion 
him who has thus rebelled against us; may the curse strike 
him in his home, barn, field, path, city, castle; may he be 
cursed in battle ; accursed in praying, in speaking, in silence, 
in eating, in drinking, in sleeping; may he be cursed in his 
taste, hearing, smell and all his senses; may the curse blast 
his eyes, head and his body, from his crow r n to the sole of 
his feet. I conjure you, devil and all your imps, that you 
take no rest till you have brought him to eternal shame, till 
he is destroyed by drowning or hanging, till he is torn in 
pieces by wild beasts or consumed by fire. Let his children 
become orphans, his wife a widow. I command you, devil, 
and all your imps, that 'even as I now blow out these torches, 
you immediately extinguish the light of his eyes. So be it. 
So be it. Amen. Amen. 2 

The distinctions in favor of the papal clergy were beyond 
belief at this day, were they that fully authenticated. To 

1 Motley's Dutch Republics, p. 18. 
. ' Motley's Dutch Republics, p. 70. 
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establish an accusation against a bishop required seventy-two 
witnesses; against a deacon, twenty-seven; against one of 
inferior dignity, seven, while two were sufficient against a 
layman. Besides, they were exempt from taxation and 
allowed to hold any amount of property. 1 

In the Netherlands the priests became merchants, and 
as they had no taxes to pay, and could sell absolutions, they 
became immensely rich at the expense of the merchants and 
the people. Their wares and prices of absolutions were pub- 
lished in every town and village. For poisoning, the price 
of absolution was eleven ducats; perjury, seven livres and 
three cerlines. Pardon for murder, without poisoning, was 
cheaper; parricide, one ducat, four livres, eight cerlines; and 
these could be purchased before or after the act was done. 

In the fifty-three articles elaborated by Vigleus for the 
Netherlands were these: That all forms of religion except 
the Roman Catholic were forbidden. That no public or 
secret conventicles ' were to be allowed. That all heretical 
writings were to be suppressed. That all curious inquiries 
into the Scriptures were to be prohibited. All persons who 
discussed religious matters were to be put to death. All 
persons not having studied theology at a "renowned uni- 
versity," who searched and expounded the Scriptures, were 
to be put to death. All persons in whose homes any act of 
the perverse religion should be committed should be put to 
death. All persons who harbored or protected ministers and 
teachers of any sect were put to death. 2 

Popery, says John Milton, is a double thing to deal with, 
and claims a two-fold power, ecclesiastical and political, both 
usurped, and the one supporting the other. 

Without the Catholic church, and without the papacy, 
there is and can be no Catholic church. The state is only 
an inferior court, and is bound to receive the law from the 
supreme court (the Vatican), and is liable to have its decrees 
reversed. 8 

Enough has been cited, though volumes without end could 
be read to show the spirit of this greatest opponent to free- 
dom of intellect and conscience and republics. It believes it 

1 Motley's Dutch Republics, p. 69. 

2 Motley's Dutch Republics, p. 528. 

* Fate of Republics, Dr. O. Browning, p. 184. 
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can better control the people by keeping them ignorant. It 
has, and does now, wherever it can, enforce domination of 
intellect and morals, by the inquisition and the confessional. 
It believes in the celibacy of its priests, and in limiting all ' 
education to its own schools, and recognizes the pope as 
superior to all civil rulers. Rome never changes, and when 
beaten at one point commences again where she left off, and 
bides her time. Her spirit is ever the same, and affects every 
nation or people she touches, about like Caesar's gout, of 
which Philebut says: "Tis a turbulent executioner; it in- 
vades the whole body, from the crown of the head to the soles 
of the feet, leaving nothing untouched. It contracts the nerves 
with the intolerable anguish, it enters the bones, it freezes 
the marrow, it chills the lubricating fluids of the joints into 
chalk ; it stops not until, having exhausted and debilitated the 
whole body, it has rendered all its necessary instruments 
useless, and conquered the mind with intense torture."* 

1 Motley's Dutch Republics, p. 105. 
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XVII. 
THE THEATER. 

The theater is usually considered a place where dramatic 
plays are acted, or performed, for the amusement and culture 
of the spectators. The production to the audiences of the 
dramatic authors, embodying sufficient of all that is powerful, 
moving, inspiring and thoroughly interesting in the life and 
experience of the race. It has no limitations as to time, 
climate, or nationality, or environment, or of character, 
standing, occupation or sympathetic feeling of its heroes or 
subjects. All time has been its own, and all principles and 
motives of action that underlie this aspiring, hoping, striving, 
rejoicing and suffering race of mankind are, and ever have 
been, and ever will be, its field of action and the theme of its 
efforts. 

The theater is at times, and generally, practically synony- 
mous with the drama, and would be of little possible utility 
without it; and in their best effects they are one and imperish- 
able. It is true, we can read the dramatic plays with pleasure 
and profit, but the greatest possible effect is produced only 
when the principles involved and the lessons of life intended 
are conveyed to our consciousness by the eye, the ear, the 
voice and the magnetic, subtle presence of the living, moving, 
carefully chosen and controlled embodiment of them, and 
accompanied with the natural surroundings of time, place 
and scenic effect. A few of these choicest plays of the age 
may, and do, deeply move those sufficiently cultured and ex- 
perienced to bring before the mind all the attendant 
surroundings necessary to their full conception and under- 
standing; but the average mass of mankind must see and 
hear them, by and through the personality of the actors, to 
be greatly moved or affected by them. The voice, or speech, 
is prior to all written language, and far more potent in 
expressing feeling and emotion, ideas and principles, and 
the personality of men and women is unsurpassed by any 
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force or power of which we have any knowledge, as a 
method of their expression. 

Unquestionably, the theater and drama are one of the 
greatest educational forces employed by the people, and are 
worthy of the most careful consideration with reference to 
their social, moral and aesthetic effect upon the conditions of 
the people. 

The fact that they deal with primary principles that ani- 
mate all human action ; that they have always existed and are 
coeval with the race itself; that their origin is lost in the dim 
mist of the morning of time; that they are the most readily 
adapted and convenient method of amusement and instruc- 
tion; that they are entirely free from all limitations of 
religious, and usually legal or political restrictions; that their 
flexibility and powers of ready adaptation are such that they 
can be changed, as to the lesson taught and the method used, 
from day to day, constantly eliminating that which is un- 
acceptable, and adding to that which is desirable and satis- 
factory in accordance with the ever-present conditions of the 
artistic, social or moral demands of the spectators. This 
renders them at all times one of the most powerful educa- 
tional forces that exists, or ever has existed. 

They ever, day by day, touch the pulse of the people, and 
they are paid and patronized, extolled or ridiculed, just in 
proportion to their power to interest, please, gratify and in- 
struct. And therefore they are the most accurate measure 
of the ever-varying conditions of the people, of their press- 
ing demands, and of the most acceptable methods of 
supplying the same. 

Playing thus upon the very heart of the race, they are and 
ever have been, and ever will be, just what the people make 
them in their character and influence. 

The dramatic writers and mimic personificators of the 
principles and characters upon the stage, however much 
flattered and actually worshiped by many, are but very mor- 
tals, and painfully subject to all aspirations, ambitions, 
egotisms, conceits, infirmities and hopes of ordinary men 
and women, and servants in every respect to the people before 
whom they appear. Our sympathies are at once enlisted 
when we think of the hard conditions under which they must 
ever labor, of the average low standard of the intellectual, the 
moral and the artistic attainments of the people they must 
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first please, if they would instruct That they represent and 
must appeal to every sentiment, faculty, emotion and prin- 
ciple that moves humanity. It is wonderful that they have 
and do maintain such exalted standards, and have had and 
do have so many and such thoroughly cultured artists in 
their employ, and that they reach and influence so many of 
the best educated, thoroughly cultured and even Christian 
people in this day, when the best is always sought by those 
who know where it is to be found. 

The minister, the lawyer, the lecturer, the elocutionist, the 
novelist, the dude, and the representative of the most fash- 
ionable fad of the hour in costuming and posing, and even 
the musical composer, all go to the theater for. lessons of 
instruction and new themes and inspirations in their various 
callings, and, if wise in their selections of artists, seldom come 
away empty. The theater can no more be expected to always 
be tuned to its highest key-note, or always strike twelve, any 
more than other educational institutions. There are many 
profitless lectures, pointless sermons, dull and stupid books, 
and injurious prayer meetings, and worthless schools, still 
maintained, and that, too, supported at the public expense, 
where many, by force of public opinion, pecuniary invest- 
ments or public laws, are compelled to attend, whether they 
desire them or not. Taking the average standard of the 
special educational forces of schools and colleges in the in- 
tellectual, the churches, convents and seminaries, in the moral 
and religious, and the institutions for the scientific and art 
culture, all in their special lines of development, and all well 
supported by powerful organizations of state and moneyed 
endowments, we need not fear the comparison as an edu- 
cational power, when all the circumstances are duly con- 
sidered. 

What, therefore, has been and is the secret of their power 
and their tendency and effect upon the people? This should 
be more fully investigated and better understood than it is, 
for it is an indisputable fact that all noble attainment in life is 
the result of hereditary education and environment. 

It is this alone that made the great lawyers, Moses 
and Paul, and the great teachers, Aristotle and Socrates, dif- 
fer from the man-eaters that fought Stanley on the Congo 
river, or the best of the English-speaking nations from the 
inhabitants of India or the heathen Chinese, or our Mrs. Liv- 
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ermore and Frances Willard from Aspasia or Theodosia or 
the women of Japan. 

This power lies in their honest presentation of the princi- 
ples of nature. Their fidelity to God's laws moving through- 
out all the forces that vivify and influence humanity. We 
are so intensely ignorant of ourselves, that one of our keen- 
est pleasures is to witness another acting upon the stage our 
own lives; and it becomes more especially so when the actor 
is delineating the motives, conduct and life of our neighbor. 

The highest art always embodies, and is the best expres- 
sion of nature, and its laws and its life. Everything follows 
the course of nature, and this must ever be so, as nature is 
the work of God. The highest expression of His mind, His 
laws and His love to man. Nature is not in conflict with 
Revelation. We speak of Revelation and miracle as if super- 
natural, only because we cannot understand and explain 
them. To transcend their laws is therefore impossible to 
mortals, and the best attainments of art are only weak imi- 
tations or expressions of them. Church's Heart of the Andes 
is a grand imitation, but tame and ineffectual as compared 
with the original. No artist has ever been able to gather 
upon canvas the ever-changing beauty of Niagara, much 
less to convey the lessons of power taught by the mighty 
yet ever pleasing roar of its hurrying torrents; nor have 
the best achievements of purely imaginative art been any 
more successful. No genius of inspired pen could ever pro- 
duce the glories of a rising or setting sun, or the starry vault 
of mighty scintillating power and beauty of the sky at night, 
or the enchanting loveliness of the mountain and valley 
scenery that are matters of such daily and constant observa- 
tion to us, that they pass almost unnoticed and appreciated 
by the mass of mankind. The limitations of all thought 
and of all art, and of all powers of conception and imagina- 
tion and of expression are soon reached by our best thinkers 
and artists. Their most distinguished efforts are but the 
merest shadows, imitations and echoes of God's thought 
and expression along the same planes of the intellectual, 
artistic and moral in the life of nature. Art then is impor- 
tant, only as the artist by a better conception and imagina- 
tion and closer observation has gathered more of the thought 
of the Great Author of all, and can better express it than 
his fellow mortals. 
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The theater attempts this more fully, and along all the 
lines of thought and action, more successfully perhaps than 
any other educational institution. The college speaks to 
hundreds. The theater to millions. The theater's field is 
unrestricted — the college is restricted and confined usually 
to one plane of thought development and expression. The 
Greek thought as expressed in the great discussion over 
wisdom and pleasure, goodness or beauty, participated in 
by Aspasia, Pericles and Socrates, is the basilier foundation 
of the theatrical structure. The noble Greeks differed as 
to which preceded, wisdom or pleasure, in the estimation of 
mankind ; but were agreed that all worthy efforts of the race 
were in the pursuant of one or the other. The theater has 
ever recognized the conclusion of these great masters of 
thought and action. Its mission has ever been to instruct 
and to please — giving precedence sometimes lo one, and 
sometimes to the other, and more often deciding as the 
people may deem to demand. But its foundations are upon 
both wisdom and pleasure or instruction, presented in the 
most beauteous and acceptable forms. 

In the best achievements of the theater and drama, and 
under the most favorable environment, they have been full- 
orbed in their artistic, literary and moral character, and very 
acceptable in the character of their authors and in their meth- 
ods of presentation. Before the art of printing was estab- 
lished their field for the instruction of the people was vastly 
greater, than since by that art the accumulated knowledge 
of the past, with the thoughts and acts of the present through 
books, magazines and papers, has been brought within the 
reach of all who may desire to possess them. 

From a purely literary point of view they probably reached 
their pinnacle of progress among the Greeks and during 
the Elizabethan era in England. It was otherwise in refer- 
ence to scenic effect. While the Greeks had often immense 
amphitheaters which would accommodate fifty thousand 
auditors, at times had a strong chorus, always upon the 
stage, and closely resembling our modern opera; yet the 
earlier Shakespearean plays were enacted in an open shed 
or barn, with an old blanket for a curtain to at times separ- 
ate the actors and the audience. Among the Greeks the lit- 
erary part of the play was all important; nor was this at all 
obscured by the chorus and the orchestra. For melodies 
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were usually played by the orchestra, and the chorus were 
compelled to enunciate the words so that the auditors could 
hear and understand them. Among the Greeks the acted 
story or drama was presented usually in three parts, called 
together a trilogy. This division has marked to this day 
the operatic and dramatic productions, though not closely 
followed in this respect by many of the plays put upon the 
English stage. 

One great cause and probably the chief cause of the great 
literary excellence of the stage among the Greeks and the 
Elizabethan era, was that the best intellectual talent of those 
ages found a fuller and freer expression through dramatic 
plays and the theatrical methods of expression than in any 
other way. 

This was certainly true of the Greeks, who were absolute- 
ly free from all limitations, except the quick and instant 
applause or rebuke of their auditors. While the authors 
and actors on the English stage, confined by certain restric- 
tions of state law, as to political themes and their treatment, 
and by religious and moral prejudices, more or less preva- 
lent at that time. Yet in spite of this the dramatic litera- 
ture of that era has never been surpassed or equalled, and 
doubtless never will be, for the field, broad as it was, was 
exhausted by the master minds of that period. It is cer- 
tainly a great point in favor of the intellectual, artistic and 
marvelous power of the theater and drama, that they have 
reached their greatest fame and exerted their most potent 
influence when granted the most freedom to conceive and to 
act, and among the most cultured nations, and in those eras 
of the world's history most distinguished for active, high 
thought, and noble achievement, and for intellectual and 
artistic development. 

The Greeks were remarkably free from degrading igno- 
rance and depraving fear and superstition, the enemies of 
all true progress in any age ; and most of the best talent of 
that race, wonderfully prolific of great minds, was found in 
the service of the th eater. 

Nature had given them all she had, of all that tends to 
develop and cultivate that which is noble in thought, act 
and experienced life. They could boast of the highest moun- 
tains, the most beautiful flowers and verdure. The most at- 
tractive combinations of seas and dashing streams, and 
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charming valleys and plains. And all enveloped with a health- 
ful and stimulating atmosphere. And surrounded by the 
vast multitudes of inferior nations, upon which to illustrate 
their power in war and their statesmanship in time of peace. 
And standing at the morning of the new development just 
dawning on the race, what wonder that they gave the full- 
est opportunity for the greatest possible culture of every 
faculty and power possessed by man. It was elevating and 
exceedingly desirable to be found in the company of such 
artists as Sophocles, Euripides or Aeschylus, or to per- 
sonate their great works upon the stage, in the presence of 
and to the delight of thousands upon thousands of cultured 
spectators. The applause of fifty thousand auditors, than 
which nothing is more acceptable to the actor, must have 
awoke the most stupid actor to his best possible effort. Their 
Mount Olympus was the home of the Olympian Jupiter, the 
greatest of their gods. Their seas the brightest and clearest. 
Their fruits and vines the choicest. Their Elysian plains 
ever spread and decked with beauty for the abode of man- 
kind. The Olympian mountain and Elysian plain have 
become synonymous with "strength and beauty" ever since 
in the literature of civilized nations. 

In the theater was taught that intense love of country that 
made dominant their race and its civilization. There the 
youth of the nation were inspired with the heroic acts of 
their generals and their armies in the triumphant battles of 
the nation. There they heard the unanimous expression of 
grateful praise for every noble deed from the appreciative 
people, and beheld fought over again their battles by land 
and sea. There they witnessed the siege of Troy. The 
victorious heroes crowned again by the people, and saw 
and applauded the mighty achievements of Alexander. 
What a school of patriotism was this, and who can measure 
its influence upon that nation's destiny. 

And yet we arc satisfied with a few miserable pictured 
imitators of Gettysburg, Vicksburg, Shiloh and the fall of 
Richmond, the triumphant battle-fields of the world's great- 
est contest and victory for the freedom of individual thought 
and self-government by the people, and the death of mon- 
archy and the Divine right to rule, claimed by the kings in 
all ages. We leap over the chasm of the intervening dreary 
years and clasp hands with the Greeks over the thought and 
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the accomplished act, and why should we not adopt their 
methods of impressing their lessons of patriotism among the 
youth of our republic? 

At times since, the theater and drama have probably 
reached as high a point of literary excellence and artistic 
presentation, but probably has- never been as powerful an 
educator as among the Greeks. They were their encyclo- 
pedias, their history of the past, and their magazines and 
newspapers for the preservation and presentation of all that 
was worthy of remembrance in the past and of interest in 
the present. 

We cheerfully pass the wretched centuries of the dark 
ages, when the lights of the intellect went out; when the 
noble yearnings of the spiritual and all aesthetic culture 
practically perished in that long night of ignorance, super- 
stition, fear and sensualism. 

In this period, the theater and drama, ever faithful to its 
surroundings suffered the decay, and at time the death that 
enveloped that part of the race. 

In the twelfth century, and perhaps before, religious plays 
were used by the forces of the church. The miracle plays 
and others were rehearsed to the populace in the streets or 
in the monasteries, and the Bible history was accompanied 
with rudest personages, the coarsest jokes and the most in- 
congruous additions. Sacred history was then greatly hum- 
bled and scandalized, but made real, and put within the 
reach of the grossest minds of that age. 

The miracle plays were followed by the moral plays, with 
broader range of the subjects, the lives of the saints and 
the traditional church history. 

Then shorter and more secular pieces came in, and final- 
ly in the comic and tragic rehearsal of all events of popu- 
lar interest. Thus the drama gradually reached the Elizabeth- 
an era. But in this gradual change of character, yielding to 
the spirit of the ages through which it had passed, form the 
classic era of the Greeks, it was charged by the churchmen 
and extreme moralists with being immoral in its literary 
selections, and immodest in their presentation to the people. 
A charge, from which it has never fully recovered in the 
opinion of the more narrow minded, the prejudiced and 
the moral extremists. 

This era was largely formative and reconstructive in everj; 
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direction of art, politics, and even religion. It had limita- 
tions and restrictions upon all manifestations of art not im- 
posed by the Greeks. 

Artistic, literary and especially political preferments were 
not obtained tli rough the drama or theater. So strong were 
these restrictions, both political and religious, that the ques- 
tion of the authorship of most of the best dramatic produc- 
tions of that era is still a question of very grave doubt, and 
must ever remain so. Lord Bacon, the probable author of 
the best dramatic plays of that era, was in high standing at 
the court and with the royal circles, in society, in the religious 
and political and scientific forces of his time, while Shake- 
speare, the owner of theaters and an actor in some of these 
plays, had no social, religious, scientific or political stand- 
ing at that time. 

This era was full of distinguished dramatic artists. Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Massinger, Jonson and others would have 
been entitled to lasting fame and recognition in any other 
age. But all these were completely overshadowed in 
posthumous fame and recognition by the works and per- 
sonality of that most distinguished dramatic artist, in all past 
history called Shakespeare, but now by many believed to be 
Lord Bacon. 

This immortality of genius and art is well merited and 
most worthily bestowed. For with the works themselves 
before the world, with all its blazirig light, and the keenest 
criticisms of the cultured and jealous scholarship of 300 
years, they still stand easily at the head of all literary pro- 
ductions of any one mind. Such subsequent judgment of 
the critics of different periods must be accepted as a finality 
and as fixing the seal of immortality upon these dramatic 
works. One star shines clear with an ever increasing light, 
amid the hazy mist of all the intervening centuries, and 
its pre-eminence must be attributed to those independent 
personal pow r ers which this artist possessed within himself. 
The one incomparable force which no philosopher can ade- 
quately explain is the man himself, Shakespeare or Bacon. 

While apparently not writing for the future, and utterly 
unconcerned as to its verdict, he has captured and held it 
as no other writer of the past in any age. Without him, the 
brilliancy of that era in this line of literary excellence would 
have been dimmed, and have probably disappeared like a 
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star in the oblivion of night. Dramatic literature demands 
over and above every other form of composition, the rapid, 
natural and complete creation and development of character. 

This complication of powers he possessed in a most mar- 
velous degree, and it was his art. His characters were 
nature's productions, free, bold and unrestrained by the lim- 
itations of artificial life. They had strong appetites, 
impetuous passions and vigorous bodies and intellects. They 
were not hermits, ascetics or straw men, but entered fully 
equipped into every battle of life and wrought manfully 
along their line in every contest for victory. 

This realism on the stage, of the vital forces of the race, 
gave zest and the keenest relish that ever marked his audi- 
tors and the spectators of his unrivalled plays. 

His characters thus happily conceived, fully developed 
and pulsating with every living force, take care of them- 
selves as easily and as naturally as do men and women who 
are like them in every day life. The weak, the imitative and 
the mechanical are always in the way of progress, both in 
nature and in art. 

His magnificent conceptions, close observations and pow- 
erful imagination wrought from within the most diverse and 
varied characters, and his complete mastery of language and 
incomparably felicitous powers of expression, enabled him 
faithfully to portray every shade and color of the motive and 
action. And this, too, whether kings, courtiers, poets, phi- 
losophers, artists, authors, scientists or spirits, witches, 
idiots, thfe insane, or the monsters of crime, were the sub- 
jects of his analysis and presentation. This was not the re- 
sult of any single faculty of the intellect, or of judgment 
alone, or of the imagination and senses ; but rather a grand 
combination of all the powers of body and mind. The intel- 
lect and judgment, the reason, memory, imagination and 
the senses, all quickened by an inspiration derived from a 
felt consciousness of power, and fully developed by careful 
culture and wise observation. 

This, perhaps, poorly defines his relation to his art. He 
reached it by his great innate powers and faithful culture, 
and wise application of them. 

Every creative impulse must have freedom of action for 
its highest developments, and so the literature of each period 
must be judged by the vital forces it contains, and the limi- 
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tations that surround it Thus to make the artistic excel- 
lence of any period the standard is to condemn to imitation 
and mediocrity all subsequent attempts. It is the special 
prerogative of genius to create its own laws, to develop 
those of its own period, and not to imitate or fulfill those of 
another. While he draws upon the whole realm of vital 
forces, yet he is true to history and the English life of his 
period. 

He gathers up the forces of the centuries and applies them 
to English characters, personalities and creations of his 
period. He is true to the life of that day, and in the main 
to the world's history. Yet, in his treatment of women, his 
conceptions seem to fail, and hence his conclusions. He 
barely saves her to honor and from disgrace, and knew little 
of the comparatively free woman of to-day, as a cultured, 
self-contained and independent power; as ruling within 
herself complete in her own nature, and thus able to rule 
there and develop on her own lines of life, self-conscious 
and independent. 

Taine says of him that his master faculty "is an imagina- 
tion freed from the fetters of reason and morality," and 
regards the English stage as presenting a dramatic literature 
of "raving exaggerations whose ideas all verge on the 
absurd." He also speaks of him as "a nature poetical, im- 
moral, inspired, and void of will and reason." 

But Taine has long since been overruled in this by the 
scholarly consensus of the centuries since. 

Dr. John Bascom says: "To be immoral is to lack in part, 
in one direction at least, poetical inspiration; for the noblest 
creations of character would be thereby shut out from the 
vision of the soul. What then is his relation to morality? 
He is not certainly a religionist, and not a moralist He 
neither fashions precepts nor makes it his business to enforce 
them directly or indirectly. Is he therefore then immoral? 
Then is nature immoral, human history and the record of 
daily life, for it is these that he reproduces. He allows the 
moral forces among other real natural forces to flow on with 
events, to exercise their own control over them, and to comd 
out from time to time in terrific shocks of retribution. At 
bottom, instead of being an immoral, he is a moral writer, 
because he handles powerfully and truthfully natural, real 
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forces, those which in the world shape character, control its 
development and gather up its issues." 

"It is with the interior combinations, sentiments, choices, 
that the artist has to do, and the true moralist as well, with 
the natural issue of events and the ripe fruits of character. 
And these all proceed under the laws, and disclose the facts 
of the world, as God ordained them. The drama, the novel, 
the history, the biography so presenting them, is moral; has 
in it the precise morality which governs and illuminates the 
world." 

This view, often overlooked in the criticisms of the moral- 
ity of the drama and theater, we think eminently correct 
And if so, they are moral in all ages and among all people, 
so far as they are true to nature and its laws. 

Dr. Bascom says again on this subject: "The religionist 
and the sensualist make the same mistake. That of calcu- 
lating the orbit of action from too small an arc. See deep- 
ly, see broadly, and follow conduct with the patience of 
Providence, and there is no room for two opinions. The 
higher the art the more certainly it reaches nature in the 
balance of motives, and in the issues of action, and the more 
certainly is it moral. This morality belonged to Shake- 
speare." 

From the Elizabethan era there has been a manifest de- 
cline in dramatic literature. While at various periods artists 
of great ability have appeared and achieved a local and tem- 
porary celebrity. Yet the brilliancy, the powerful analysis 
of motives and the natural construction of characters and 
development of principles ; the vast and masterly grasp of all 
that was vital and powerful that distinguished the so-called 
Shakespearean era, has never been equalled, much less sur- 
passed, since that time. We believe there have been men 
since perhaps equally gifted, but the opportunity was want- 
ing for them to develop on the same lines. The civilized 
world has defied the personality* of Shakespeare, whoever 
he may be, and immortalized his works, and to drive him 
from his Olympian throne is utterly impossible. 

There has been but one Buddha, Mahomet, Moses, Paul, 
or Napoleon, and yet there has never been more active and 
profound research in the world of spiritual and religious 
thought than since their day. While the nations have 
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deluged the world with blood for military supremacy since 
Napoleon's death. 

No, it is not that master minds are wanting, or inspired 
geniuses, for there is more mind and inspiration in the world 
than ever; but it is because the fields have all been plowed 
and the harvests gathered in this line of action. There are 
no new fields* to cultivate in this direction, and we are all 
Ruths in our poverty of opportunity, gathering up the stray 
heads of grain left by the more fortunate gleaners of the 
past. 

There can be but one Shakespeare, the world will have 
but one. It ever loves to look toward the rising sun. The 
morning ever bursts upon U9 with more joy and delight than 
the evening, and our memories, the only abiding power of 
life, are ever busy with the past, and seem much more 
potent on life's action than the uncertain and waving faiths 
in the future. 

But what of the theater and drama of the future. There 
seems at least one branch of it that has been comparatively 
neglected, and opens a fine field for cultured development, 
and this is the operatic. The musical art is still in its in- 
fancy. Statuary and painting have had more devotees, and 
have been pushed to a greater relative perfection, largely 
because distinction and renown are far more easily obtained 
in these, and nature much more easily imitated, than the 
melodies created and the harmonies of music discovered. 

What is there more potent, more enchanting, more educat- 
ing and refining and soul uplifting than the story of life's con- 
flicts, of the battles of the passions and the emotions, of the 
aspirations, of the hopes and ambitions, of victories and 
defeats, carried to the inner consciousness on the waves of 
song and the brave and harmonious instrumentation of the 
emotional life of the race. The landscape, or the model 
remain posed, for the painter or the sculptor to copy its 
beauties or chisel from the rock the symmetry of the human 
bodily perfections. But what perfection of art can catch 
the deep melodies of the ocean's roar, or the brooklet's song; 
or the tidings wafted by the wandering winds; or the roar 
and dash of battle, or of nature in her more angry moods, 
or the wailing of departing life; or the sweet and delicate 
music of the heart's own secret emotions, and weave them 
ilrtp the enchanting song, or of the weird and soul-searching 
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harmonies of the orchestra, tuned to play upon every key to 
which the soul and the whole nature of man can furnish a 
vibrating response. 

This at least the theater will attempt to do, and as such 
an educational force it becomes a very serious question 
whether the government is not as much bound to aid in this 
as in any other department of the education of the people; 
whether it is not political wisdom to give the people elevat- 
ing and refining amusement and pleasure, and have fewer 
jails and lunatic asylums. Whether a little less of the rule of 
three, of algebra and geometry, and a vast deal more of 
music and art, would not be a decided step of progress on the 
part of our government and our educators, and would it not 
make better and happier men and women in our private lives 
and better citizens and patriots of the republic. 
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XVIII. 

THE QUAKERS. 

The Quaker, as a type of mankind, has always existed 
since the dawning of history. And since the beliefs and 
theories of men have been deemed worthy of record, he has 
been more or less conspicuous. 

He is distinguished from others by his supposed obedience 
to what he calls "An Inner Light." The special divine reve- 
lation to him of the Divine will, the Holy Spirit within him, 
the divine within the human soul, directing, uplifting and 
guiding it Christ within the heart, or God within men, 
operating by direct spiritual intercourse upon all such as 
will accept this enlightening and guiding influence, or power, 
and obey implicitly its mandates. 

This direct connection of the human and divine; of each 
soul with its Creator, the Maker and Ruler of the universe, 
logically made of each one accepting of and believing in 
this relationship (at least, in his opinion), a far superior 
being to the ordinary mortal, who was so unfortunate as 
not to possess this conscious connection, or the possession 
of this spiritual power. 

They were thus at once a separate, distinct, chosen peo- 
ple, and spiritually exalted above all others, recognizing no 
allegiance in the man, save to God, and each to be the su- 
preme interpreter of the Divine revelation to himself. Thus 
safely connected with the omniscient and omnipresent 
Maker and Ruler over all, he naturally felt himself always 
superior to and not subject or bound by the laws enacted 
by men, only so far as through his divine revelation such 
law9 of men should seem to be of Divine origin. 

The ground thus taken by the Quaker is most advan- 
tageous. He is not troubled with the interpretation of any 
divine revelations by others. He is his own interpreter, and 
no person or organization can possibly obtain a foothold 
between him and the source of power, for he is always in 
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direct communication with the great source of all power, God 
Himself. 

In this he is in advance of all religious organizations or 
systems of theology, and whether his professions are real 
and practical, or assumed and imaginative, he only knows. 
Others may judge somewhat of the genuineness and divinity 
of the "Inner Light" by the effects upon his conduct, and the 
spirit manifested by them in the relations of life maintained 
toward all others with whom they come in contact Their 
standard rule of action was the highest possible. Implicit 
and unquestioned obedience to the Divine Will, as spiritual- 
ly manifested to each heart, and universal love and frater- 
nity. Obedience and love were the underlying principles 
of all their actions. 

THEIR ORIGIN AS A RELIGIOUS SECT. 

As a religious sect they were the logical outgrowth of the 
turbulent sea, and the tremendous conflict of thought in 
which they originated. Ecclesiasticism was desperately 
fighting for even existence against a vast body of dissenters 
of every name and creed, while all monarchial governments 
were struggling for life against the hosts clamoring for free 
governments in France, Germany, Holland and England. 
The Roman Catholic Church had slowly emerged from the 
long night of the dark ages, caused by the death of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life of her subjects through the doctrine 
"that ignorance is the mother of faith, and was threatening 
destruction to all her enemies. The Northmen, without any 
creeds, had developed a noble civilization. The Reforma- 
tion had greatly strengthened all Protestant organizations; 
the wonderful geographical discoveries of the century were 
felt in and among all the people in the extended commerce 
and emigration before unknown; the golden era of litera- 
ture was still arousing and stimulating the English nation 
with its beneficial effects in science, art and all kinds of lit- 
erature. 

The struggle for an ideal government of democracy and 
fraternity, with the strength of the monarchy and the freedom 
of the republic, was still waging now in France, with the 
Napoleonic wars and the Revolution ; now in the long wars 
of the Dutch republics and free cities ; and now with Crom- 
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well and his Puritan and even Quaker soldiers. History 
nowhere presents a greater chaos of thought in the civil and 
the religious world than prevailed in the early and middle 
part of the seventeenth century. The English Church, still 
dominated by the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, 
that force is necessary to a true and successful church experi- 
ence, and that it can better be applied by a union of the 
ecclesiastical and civil power in the rule of the church and 
state combined, was fighting for supremacy, and had the 
advantage of possessing the control of the civil govern- 
ment, with all the powerful machinery of the empire. 

The most prominent and vital questions of the age were 
whether the civil government belonged to the kings by a 
Divine right, or whether it came from and should be exer- 
cised by the people, while in religious matters the chief and 
all-absorbing question was whether the Church of England, 
that shadow of Romanism, and the Romish Church, should 
dictate as to the foundation of the creeds supposed to be 
needful to the salvation of believers, or whether every soul 
should not for itself conscientiously determine, by the aid of 
external revelations, and the "Inner Light," what belief and 
action were essential for its own redemption and salvation 
from sin. 

The confusion and chaotic thought of the period is amply 
proven by the number and variety of religious sects press- 
ing their claims for adherents and support. 

Masson, in his life of Milton, 1 enumerates them as Pap- 
ists, loyal to Rome ; Churchmen (Episcopalians), loyal to the 
English government; Independents, Baptists, or Ana-Bap- 
tists, Old Brownists, Antinomians, Farmilists, Millenaries, 
or Chiliasts, Expecters and Seekers, Divorcers, Anti-Sabba- 
tarians, Traskites, Soul Sleepers, or Moralists, Arians, Soci- 
ans and other Anti-Trinitarians, Anti-Scripturists, Skeptics, 
or Questionists, Atheists, Fifth Monarchy Men, Ranters, the 
Muggletonians, the Non-Conformists, Boheminists, the 
Unitarians and the Puritans, and the Quakers, or Friends. 1 

With such an array of religious sects, all claiming to be 
of Divine origin, no wonder the earnest Quaker went to 
God Himself for the light he claims to have received, and 

iMasson's Life of Milton, Vol. 3, pp. 143-169, Vol. 6, pp. 16-28. 
' The Quaker In. of Mass. p. 6. 
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beyond the reach of all possible failures of creeds, or inter- 
pretation of them, or religious dogma, or possible higher 
criticism as to the paucity of plenarity, or inerrancy of any 
other theory, or revelation of the Divine Will to men. It 
was the boldest and best move ever made by a sect in the 
theological world, and made a sure anchor of their faith, 
when all other cables seemed to be drifting and giving away. 

As a religious sect they originated with George Fox, who 
was the founder of the "Society of Friends." He was born 
in 1624 at Leicestershire, England. His parents were mem- 
bers of the Established Church, and he was very carefully 
educated in all the religious beliefs and creeds of that church. 
They were first called Quakers, in derision. 

George Fox bade a persecuting magistrate "to tremble 
at the words of the Lord," whereupon the magistrate jeer- 
ingly called Fox a "Quaker." They were called "Friends" 
by each other to emphasize the fraternal bond by which all 
men should be bound. 

They believed in the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of man, and endeavored to practice all that these terms 
imply. 1 

Fox's education was limited, insufficient, and lacked that 
fullness and completion that would have secured more fully 
the respect of his opponents for his views and his statements. 

His disposition was very serious and melancholy, never- 
theless, he had the courage of his convictions, was upright in 
his life, enthusiastic in his belief, and a man of considerable 
power as a preacher, and usually shrewd enough to keep 
out of jail. 

When a boy, it is said of him : "If George says 'verily' there 
is no altering him." His earlier years were spent by himself 
in prayer, solitary meditation, and reading the Bible, which 
was almost the only book he read. His pious mother en- 
couraged him in this, so that he was never a boy in anything 
but years. 

At nineteen years, he states, his condition as one of abso- 
lute despair; says he consulted preachers of various denom- 
inations but found them "miserable comforts." He likens 
them to "an empty, hollow cask." As a result of his efforts, 
he concludes, "The paramount object of human existence is 

1 The Quakers In. of Mass., p. 14. 
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to get into a proper spiritual relation with the Creator, and 
the law of love must govern our relations with our fellow 
men; and spiritual oneness with the Deity attained, the 
rest would follow as naturally as light follows the sun." 

He claimed the divine law was written upon the heart of 
every man ; that to interpret or construe it correctly he must 
heed the voice of God in his own soul. He says: "I was com- 
manded to turn people to that 'Inward Light/ even that 
divine spirit which would lead men to all truth." 

Upon this corner-stone all Quakerism rests. They had 
no creed. There was no need or room for one. They simply 
believed "Where the Spirit of die Lord is, there is liberty. 
Liberty of conscience to think, to speak and to act." 

He claimed no new doctrine, but that it was older than 
Christianity, as old as the race; that Christ taught the same 
lesson of dependence upon the Spirit, for an understanding 
of God's will to men. 

But the Christian ohurch had forgotten it. Christ had 
now become God, in the teachings of the church, and the 
Bible the only revealed word. 

Fox sought to restore primitive Christianity by calling 
upon men not to forsake Jesus Christ; but to worship God, 
and realize in full the relation to Him implied when we call 
Him "Father." 2 

HAD NO CREED. 

While they had no creed, yet they believed in the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost; in the Divine Christ, the Savior; in 
the atonement; in the resurrection, and in the inspiration of 
the Bible. 

Barclay, in his Apology, says: "We firmly believe that 
there is no other Gospel to preach but that which was de- 
livered by the Apostles ; we distinguish betwixt a revelation 
of a new Gospel and new doctrines, and a new revelation of 
the good old Gospel and doctrines." Again, he says: "The 
Scriptures may be esteemed a secondary rule, subordinate to 
the Spirit from which they have all their excellency, and 
certainly, according to the Scriptures, themselves, the Spirit 
is the first and principal leader. 1 

1 The Quaker In. of Mass., pp. 17-18-19. 
' The Quakers In. of Mass, pp. 16-17. 
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They believe in the right of women to preach and to 
teach as well as men ; they believe in the personal immortal- 
ity of the soul, and a life, either in Heaven or hell, of happi- 
ness or misery in the future, dependent upon the life here; 
they believed the holding of opinions, or freedom of con- 
science was a divine principle, an inalienable birth-right, and 
not a matter of public decision or governmental policy. 2 

They believed that God alone was Lord of the conscience, 
and not man. 8 

The marriage relation they regarded most sacred. They 
did not recognize the presence of the priests or the clergy 
necessary to secure the divine sanction and blessing. They 
repudiated all such claims of the priesthood, and believed 
that God alone could join man and woman in such covenant 
and union. 

Says Sewell: "It is their custom, first having consent of 
parents or guardian, and after due inquiry all things appear- 
ing clear, they, in public meeting, solemnly take each other 
in marriage, with a promise of love and fidelity, and not to 
leave one another before death separates them. A certificate 
is drawn, giving names and distinctions of the persons thus 
joined, which was signed by themselves and others present, 
as witnesses. The phraseology is as simple as possible. 
After an appropriate silence, the groom and bride arise, and 
taking each other by the hand, in turn, repeat in the presence 
of the Lord and the assembly, 'I take thee to be my wife 
(or husband), promising, with divine assistance, to be unto 
thee a loving and faithful husband (or wife) until death shall 
separate us." 4 

WHAT THEY DID NOT BELIEVE. 

They did not believe in the church dogma of original sin ; 
nor in an ordained priesthood or ministry; nor in the paying 
of tithes to support the ministry or an established church; 
nor that intellectual training fitted men for teaching or for 
religious preaching; they did not believe in church ordi- 

* The Quaker In. of Mass., p. 17. 
3 The Quaker In. of Mass., p. 91. 

* Sewell's Hist, of Quakers, p. 777. 
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nances for baptism, or the Lord's Supper, nor in prayer 
books. 

They were opposed to all oaths as unscriptural and of no 
effect, and substituted for these the simple affirmation. 

They did not believe in the Sabbath as the Lord's Day, 
regarding all days alike holy in the sight of God. 

They, however, held their meetings for worship, and were 
careful to abstain from all unnecessary secular employments 
on the first day of the week. 5 

The only condition of membership was regular attendance 
of the religious meetings. A certificate from friends who 
knew the bearer to be sound in the doctrine, and indorsing 
his personal character, was all the passport required. Silent 
meditation and solemnity, waiting upon the Lord, was the 
only form of worship in their religious meetings. Unless 
some one was moved by the Divine Spirit to speak or pray, 
this silence remained until two of the elders shook hands, 
as a sign of adjournment. 

They did not believe in the use of forcfr in any form, 
either in religious matters, or generally, in the civil govern- 
ment, as not in harmc ny with their interpretation of the law 
of love and the fraternal obligations it imposes, and in all 
methods of forcing opinions or beliefs in religion, or of the 
use of arms, and the military power as an evil, and as op- 
posed and contrary to the Scriptures and the spirit and 
doctrine of Christ, as light to darkness; they did not believe 
in capital punishment, and demanded that prisoners should 
be humanely treated. 

They were strongly opposed to .slavery in any form. And 
as early as 1727 this opposition was forcibly manifested; they 
were opposed to balls, gaming places, horse races, play 
houses, music and musical exhibitions such as concerts, 
oratorios and operas, opposed to plays and theaters, to 
romances and novels, and all other "pernicious books," what- 
ever that may mean. In fact, they opposed almost every- 
thing that most of the race patronizes and enjoys. 

The Society of Friends was not organized until many 
years after Fox began to preach, and not until his converts 
were numbered by the thousands. It was organized in the 

1 The Quaker In. of Mass., p. 22. 
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interest of benevolence and charity, and in the interest of no 
creed, but for philanthropic purposes, the aid of friends who 
were in prison, and, as Fox writes: "For the promotion of 
purity and virtue." 

Fox and his associates were remarkably successful, and 
soon the society numbered over one hundred thousand of 
men and women of strong and noble characters. 

Their leaders held meetings in barns and open fields, and 
wherever an audience could be convened. Multitudes 
flocked to hear them, so much so that the clergy and the 
government became alarmed, and forgetting or neglecting 
other matters, bent every energy that force and power, 
spurred on to the utmost by jealousy, hatred, and envy, to 
crush out the daring sect that claimed a religious freedom, 
which, of necessity, carried with it a superiority to and inde- 
pendence of all monarchial governments. 

The term "Conventricle" was one of reproach, applied to 
small meetings of non-conformists, and first given to Wye- 
lifFs followers. Several Conventricle acts were passed for 
the suppression of the meetings of all dissenters, or non- 
conformists. 

The most severe of these acts was that of 1664. This fell 
with greatest force upon the Quakers, because their con- 
science required that all their meetings should be open and 
public, and they could not use an oath of allegiance, through 
which many non-conformists escaped the penalties of the 
broken law. The Quakers, therefore, were obliged to dis- 
band, or hold their meetings in the face of the law and suffer 
the penalties. The jails were, therefore, full of them, and 
great numbers of them miserably perished in prison, and 
great numbers of them lost most or all of their estates in fines 
and confiscations of property. Forty-four hundred of them 
were known to be in the jails at one time, and William Penn, 
through his personal influence with King James II., ob- 
tained from jail the release of fourteen hundred at one time. 

They were not charged with any crime— only a breach of 
the Conventricle laws, by meeting together for public wor- 
ship. And yet, amid scenes of carnage, blood and death, the 
Quakers, who, for the most part, were Englishmen, bore 
aloft the banner of the Prince of Peace, and not a single 
instance is on record where any one of them attempted to 
destroy property or injure a human being in life or limb; and 
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their most bitter enemies have always acknowledged them 
to be pre-eminently honest, industrious and severely moral. 

Cromwell, in whose army there were many of them, says 
of them : "Now I see there is a people risen that I cannot win, 
dther with gifts, honors, offices or places." 

Richard Baxter, one of their inveterate opposers, refer- 
ring to their conduct under the cruel operations of the Con- 
ventricle act, says: "Here the Quakers did greatly relieve 
the sober people for a time; for they were so resolute and 
gloried in their constancy and sufferings that they assembled 
openly, and were dragged away to the common jails, and 
yet desisted not; but the rest came the next day. Abun- 
dance of them died in prison, and yet they continued their 
assemblies still." 

Orme, Richard Baxter's biographer, declares: "Had there 
been more of the same determined spirit among others, which 
the Friends displayed, the sufferings of all parties would have 
sooner come to an end. The government must have given 
away, as the spirit of the country would have been effectually 
aroused," and further, he remarks: "The heroic and perse- 
vering conduct of the Quakers in withstanding the interfer- 
ence of government with the rights of conscience, by which 
they finally secured those peculiar privileges they so richly 
deserve to enjoy, entitles them to the veneration of all friends 
of civil and religious freedom." 

They scorned plots, compromises and concealments, and 
always met openly. When the parents were in prison the 
children would assemble and keep up the meetings. They 
were irrepressible and unconquerable." 1 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN SOCIAL LIFE. 

While the magnificent obedience of the Quakers to their 
conscience in matters religious is very commendable, yet so 
much cannot be said of their manners and customs in social 
and civil life. In fact they had very little or none of what 
is usually called the social life of their times, and very little 
to do with civil affairs, save to continually violate the laws 
enacted for their suppression and extinction, pay their fines, 
and go to jail and suffer the penalties affixed to such a 
breach of the laws. 

1 The Pioneer Quakers, pp. 32-33, 
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Oftentimes they seemed to make purposely many large 
mountains of very small mole hills, and obtruded their 
obnoxious peculiarities at times and places where nothing 
was gained and much lost to them; and all, irrespective of 
the feelings, convictions and rights of others. They greatly 
magnified certain Scriptural doctrines and completely ig- 
nored others. 

They seemed to forget that Christ himself turned water 
into good wine to cheer the guests at the wedding feast and 
that he paid tribute to Caesar. 

It would not have injured William Penn to have removed 
his hat in the presence of King Charles, at his own father's 
request, his father then being one of the most prominent 
admirals of the king's fleet. 

They recognized no one as master save God, and claimed 
to find authority for this in the Scriptures: "Be ye not called 
rabbi, for one is your master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren " 

On this subject, Barclay says: "Now, kneeling, bowing 
and uncovering the head, is the one outward signification of 
our adoration towards God, and, therefore, it is not lawful to 
give it unto man." 2 

The use of all titles was forbidden in their intercourse 
with others, and only "thee" and "thou" were used. This 
they attempted to justify on the ground that it was Scriptural, 
and that the custom of using them is contrary to the com- 
mon dialect of the whole Scriptures, and because it origin- 
ated in pride and vanity. William Petin says: "It was first 
ascribed in the way of flattery to proud popes and emperors, 
imitating the heathens' vain homage of their gods." 

Barclay says: "For the same reasons they declared it was 
not lawful for Christians either to give or remove the hat in 
deference to official or social rank. "The use of titles 
frequently lays a necessity upon Christians most fre- 
quently to lie; because persons obtaining these titles, 
either by election, or hereditary, may be frequently found 
to have nothing really in them, deserving of them, or 
answering to them, as some to whom it is said 'your ex- 
cellency/ as having nothing of excellency in them; and he 

' The Pioneer Quakers, p. 25. 
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who is called 'your grace,' appears to be an enemy of grace; 
and he who is called 4 your honor,' is known to be base and 
ignoble. I wonder what law of man or parent ought to 
oblige me to make a lie in calling good evil and evil good." 1 

Titles in those days were of great importance, and the 
term "Master" or, as we'use it, "Mister," was only applied to 
men of certain rank ; and in at least one instance a citizen of 
Massachusetts colony was deprived of this title by the court 
in punishment for a crime. 2 

They plead for and practiced temperance, sobriety, sim- 
plicity and moderation in all things. Richness and super- 
fluity of apparel in all kinds of dress and adornments of 
costume and jewelry were forbidden and frowned upon as 
unnecessary and unbecoming to a Christian. 

With their every right was implied a corresponding obli- 
gation and duty. Value was tested by quality rather than 
quantity. Settling disputed questions among them was less 
a question of numerical majorities than the character, or 
weight, as they called it, of the parties contending or 
testifying. 

Arbitrary or artificial distinctions in society were not 
favored by them ; but natural relations, resulting from edu- 
cation and opportunities, were recognized, and were an 
essential part of their polity. 

The English Puritan indulged in fearful excesses; but not 
$o the Quakers. The Puritans used St. Paul's Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey as stables for their horses, and 
shambles for their butchers. Churches were despoiled, 
pictures mutilated, costly paintings destroyed, and swine 
baptized according to the established ritual, says Hallowell.* 

Quaker fanaticism was largely directed against the hired 
ministry, and what they called the barbarous laws. They, 
at all times, refused to recognize any distinction between 
the priests and the clergy and the laity, and suffered im- 
prisonment and loss of their estates rather than pay any 
taxes or tithes for the support of the ordained ministry. In 
1658, John Milton, in an address to Parliament, said: 
'Tor now, commonly, he who desires to be a minister looks 

1 The Pioneer Quakers, p. 24. 

* The Pioneer Quakers, pp. 23-24-25. 

1 The Pioneer Quakers, p. 34. 
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not at the work, but at the wages. It were much better 
there were not one divine in the ministry, nor any school of 
divinity known ; the idle sophistry of monks, the canker of 
religion ; but most of all are they to be reviled and shunned 
who cry out with the distinct voice of hirelings, that: "If you 
settle not our maintenance by laws, then farewell the 
Gospel;" than which nothing could be more blasphemous 
against our Saviour, who hath promised, without this con- 
dition, both His Holy Spirit and His Omnipresence with 
His church to the world's end. (Ibd. 21.) 

They were the direct resultant, the logical outgrowth 
of the Puritans. Quakerism was the ripened fruit from 
the Puritan tree. The Puritan was tolerant to all who would 
adopt his religious creeds, convictions and practices. 

The Quaker was universally tolerant to all religious sects. 
In some sections they were narrow and bigoted. The direct 
result of the belief that the soul, or spirit of man, was all 
that was worthy of cultivation or development in him, and 
that with reference to life in another world rather than in this. 
They read little or nothing but the Bible, and were thus 
filled with the thoughts and the methods of expression of 
a bygone age, or upon what they could imagine of an unex- 
perienced future. 

They were greatly influenced by the weird imagery and 
prophetic power of the Old Testament, and especially by the 
law of love in the New. Their conversations and writings 
were largely in Scriptural phraseology, and the names of 
their towns and even their children, were largely taken 
from the Old Testament; names of places, principles and 
interesting things; Hebrew names were very familiar to 
them. 

It is said that the genealogy of Jesus might be learned 
from the names in Cromwell's regiments, and that the mus- 
ter-master used no other list than the first chapter of Mat- 
thew. 

In "Broone's Travels," published in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the following list is given as the names 
of the jury called in Sussex: "Accepted Trevor, Redeemed 
Compton, Faint-Not Hewit, Make-Place Heaton, God Re- 
ward S. Mart, Hope-For Bending, Earth Adams, Called 
Lower, Kill-Sin Pimple, Return Spelman, Be-Faithful 
Joiner, Fly-Debate Roberts, More Fruit, Fight-the-Good- 
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Fight-of-Faith White, Stand-Fast-in Stringer, Graceful 
Herding, Weep-Not Billings and Meek Brewer." 

Neal Hume and other historians accept this list as of 
genuine baptismal names. Hallowell speaks of knowing 
persons in London and other parts of the kingdom, who had 
been christened by the names of "Faith, Hope, Charity, 
Mercy, Grace, Obedience, Endure, Rejoice, Praise God, 
Bare Bones," after whom one of Cromwell's Parliaments 
was called the "Bare Bones Parliament." 1 

Scriptural and unscriptural language, and severe invec- 
tives were considered fair weapons of war in their con- 
troversy with others (religious sects and officials of the 
government). Harsh, bitter and extravagant language was 
used. Even the pious, learned and refined Rev. Dr. Featley, 
a Presbyterian, published a tract on the historic assembly 
of divines at Westminster, in 1644, called "The Dipper Dipt, 
or the Ana-Baptist Ducked and Plunged Over Head and 
Ears in Southwork," in which he calls the Baptists "an idle 
and sottish sect; a bloody and cruel sect; a profane and 
irreligious sect." 2 In the same year he petitioned the House 
of Lords that John Milton be cut off as a pestilent Ana- 
Baptist. 

Prynne, ridiculing the church choir, says: "Christians bel- 
low the tenor as it were oxen ; bark *a counterpart as it were 
a kennel of dogs; roar out a treble as it were of bulls, and 
grunt out a bass as it were a number of hogs." 8 

Milton says of the bishops: "They shall be thrown down 
eternally into the darkest and deepest gulf of hell, the 
trampled and spurned. All the other damned shall exer- 
cise a roaming and bestial tyranny over them; they shall 
remain forever the basest, the lowermost, the most dejected 
and down-trodden vassals of perdition." 8 

Higginson, a New England clergyman, in 1660, stigma- 
tizes the Quakers' "Inward Light" as "a stinking vapor from 
hell." 4 And Judge Sewell speaks of their religious service as 
"Devil Worship." 

In matters of civil government, and the meek and forgiv- 

1 The Quaker In. of Mass., pp. 8-9. 

* Ivenney's Milton, p. 104. 

» Ivenney's Milton, pp. 10-11-12. Colt's Puritanism, p. 455. 

* The Quaker In. of Mass., p. 95. 
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ing spirit with which the Quakers received the penalties, 
imprisonments and confiscations of estates, and even death 
kself, for refusing to obey laws they deemed unjust and 
anti-Scriptural, they deserve all honor, exaltation and 
praise. 

As to the mere insignia of office, they had, perhaps, too 
little regard; but to the law on which social order and well- 
being depend, they showed a most exemplary fidelity. 

George Fox said: "Magistracy is for the punishment of 
evil-doers. We are not against, but stand for all good 
government. ,, Edward Burrough, in 1658, wrote to 
Richard Cromwell: "As for magistracy, it was of God to be 
a dread and terror and limit to evil doers, and to be a 
defense and praise to all that do well, to condemn the guilty 
and to justify the guiltless." 

Richard Hubberthorn, in an interview with the king, in 
1660, said: "Thus do we own magistracy; whatsoever is set 
up by God, whether kings, as supreme, or any sect in author- 
ity by him who are for the punishment of evil doers, and the 
praise of them that do well, such shall we submit unto and 
assist in righteous and civil things, both by body and 
estate, and if any magistrates do that which is unrighteous- 
ness, we must declare against it, only submit under it by 
patient suffering, and not rebel against any by insurrections, 
plots and contrivances." 

Barclay, one of the strongest and best educated of their 
membership, defines the attitude of the early Quakers to 
the civil government, as follows: "Since God hath assumed 
to himself power and dominion of conscience, who alone can 
rightly govern and instruct it, therefore, it is not lawful forany 
whomsoever, by virtue of any authority or principality they 
bear in the government of this world to force the con- 
sciences of others, providing, always, that no man, under 
the pretense of conscience, prejudice his neighbor in his life, 
or estate,or do anything destructive to, or inconsistent with 
human society, in which case the law is for the transgressor, 
and justice is to be administered upon all, without respect to 
persons." 

Hallowell says: 'This magician, Barclay, apd William 
Penn wrought out for the Friends a religious system for 
belief and practice which would do honor to any fellowship 
of Christians at the present time." And this system carried 
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with it obedience to all civil laws as ordained by God; or 
suffer their penalties, rather than by force, insurrections, • 
plots and contrivances to overthrow them. 

In an age of great unrest in all departments of life, and 
intense religious excitement, religious zeal lead some of them 
to acts inconsistent with generous and charitable views of 
civil and religious deportment; and undoubtedly their 
prominent defenders, when pressed on the subject, justified 
some of their acts of extravagance and indiscretion, by 
throwing the responsibility of them upon the Spirit of the 
Lord. 1 

THE QUAKERS IN AMERICA. 

The effect of the Quakers' Christianity and statesmanship 
is best observed in the settlements in this country, where they 
were comparatively free from the dominion of despotic and 
monarchial governments. William Penn was one of their 
ablest men, and perhaps the most influential and marked 
exponent of their views in religious and civil affairs, both in 
England and in this country. 

He was of fine and imposing personal presence, well edu- 
cated, a descendant of a strong and distinguished family; 
was an enthusiastic believer and practitioner of all the lead- 
ing tenets of the sect He was also a thoroughly good man, 
a powerful preacher, and a man always of great influence 
among all classes of men. He was always able to appear to 
good advantage with kings and courtiers, statesmen and 
preachers, and yet was ever the warm-hearted, generous 
and sympathetic friend of the poor, the lowly, the despised 
and unfortunate. Rarely do we find so much of the God- 
like combined with that which is most noble in man. 

His father was an admiral, commanding in the fleet 
of Charles I. He was a man of wealth and in- 
fluence; was a man of firm convictions, and thoroughly 
loyal to his king, to his church and state. He was greatly 
mortified, and chagrined beyond measure over the apostacy 
of his son when he became a member of the despised 
Quakers. 

The son, however, was not a man of indecision and 
hesitancy, and to become a Quaker meant in his case the 

1 The Quaker In. of Mass., pp. 80-81-96-107. 
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entire consecration of his powers to the spread of their 
tenets. He refused to take off his hat in the presence of the 
king at his father's request, and for which rudeness, as his 
father deemed such conduct, he immediately disinherited 
William. Afterward, however, they were reconciled to 
some extent, at least so far as property matters were con- 
cerned, and as far as could be expected in mutual regard 
for each other. 

William Penn soon became one of the most powerful 
exponents of their -tenets, and a very prolific writer and a 
successful preacher. He was acknowledged one of the lead- 
ers of the order in England, and certainly its guiding star in 
America. 

His dream of establishing a government on the principles 
of Christianity alone, as he understood them, based upon 
love and good will among men, and not upon force of arms, 
was, to a great extent, realized from 1682 to 1754, within the 
present limits of the State of Pennsylvania. 

His theory of government was one of absolute toleration 
of all religious sects, and that absolute freedom of conscience 
should always be exercised without any religious, social, 
civil or governmental control. 

This period, in which there was not even a quarrel, or seri- 
ous difficulty with the savage Indians which surrounded 
them, or rival colonies, or internal disturbance, not easily 
adjusted, lasted for seventy years, and was called the golden 
age of Pennsylvania. 

As a tribute of respect to the admiral, the king gave Wil- 
liam Penn a large tract of land lying between the Delaware 
and Chesapeake Rivers; and in the deed of grant, in still 
further honor of the admiral, he named the tract "Pennsyl- 
vania." 

William Penn, in the modesty of his nature, when he heard 
of the act of King Charles, endeavored to have the name 
changed; but the deed had been signed, and the king re- 
fused to make the change William Penn desired. He also 
purchased large tract9 of land adjoining that granted by the 
king in what is now the territory of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Large colonies of English, Swedes, Finns and Dutch were 
induced to occupy these lands under the favorable terms 
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offered by William Penn in 1662. And Philadelphia was 
then founded, and so named as the city of brotherly love. 

In all the management of these vast estates, and in the 
founding and development of, perhaps, the most successful 
colony in this or any other country known to history, Penn 
seems singularly unselfish and unambitious, and doing in 
every instance that which seemed most beneficial to the peo- 
ple, and was most happy when able successfully to serve 
their highest, social, civil and religious interests. There 
was, perhaps, but one limitation to absolute religious tolera- 
tion, and perhaps that was more civil than religious. 

To be a voter in his colony one must be a believer in Christ; 
but he could belong to or fellowship with any religious de- 
nomination he pleased. 

There were no soldiers, no army, no navy, no state or local 
militia, and for over seventy years the constable's staff was 
the only instrument of authority in the great State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

This continued to be the case for nearly three-quarters of 
a century, and always while the government remained in the 
hands of his own descendants, and the sect of the Quakers, 
and yet history has searched in vain for such Divine inten- 
tions among religious sects, and surrounded by savage 
Indians and powerful rival colonies, wherein there was so 
much peace, prosperity, decorum and happiness. 

He also demonstrated the possibility of conducting the 
affairs of a great state without the intervention or use of an 
oath. He believed that oaths were forbidden by Christ, 
therefore would not admit their use in the forms of civil 
government. The simple affirmation instead of the oath 
was used, and if false, was punished as perjury. 

The great treaty made by him with many tribes of Indians 
was without an oath on either side. It was the only treaty 
that was so ratified and never broken. Says Voltaire: The 
growth of the City of Philadelphia was very rapid, and 
especially so for that era. In 1790 there were 42,520, in 1800 
there we*e 64,035, and in 1810 there were 93,640. In the 
„ State of Pennsylvania, in 1790, there were 434,373- In 1800 
there were 602,365, and in 1810 there were 810,091.* 

It will thus be seen that this experiment was with suffi- 

iClarkson's Life of Wm. Penn, Vol. 2, p. 475. 
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cient numbers to absolutely demonstrate its successful ope- 
ration. There was not a single outbreak of the Indians or 
of the whites under this government of Penn* that was 
not at once easily settled without force of any kind. 

This, too, is remarkable, when we know that all of the 
other colonies relied upon their soldiers and weapons of war 
to subdue and control the Indians. The New England col- 
onies were continually being attacked by the Indians, while 
it is an historical fact that the Quakers, when known to be 
such, were never attacked by the Indians. 

Three Quakers only, during a period of over seventy 
years, were killed by the Indians; and two of these were 
found by the Indians with weapons in their hands, and the 
other was a woman who had gone into a fort, and was killed 
by the Indians before they knew she was a Quaker. No 
such record of the power of love and kindness can be found 
in the world's history. This alone would forever immortal- 
ize Penn and his Quakers, even if there was nothing more to 
be said. 2 

In the year 1700 William Penn commenced to question 
the moral right of Quakers to hold slaves, and in the year 
1780 there was not a single negro as a slave in the posses- 
sion of an acknowledged Quaker. 

Edmond Burke says of Penn's government: "While he 
gave to the representatives in it all the power they could 
desire he made the people as free as any in the world; he 
took away from both the means of corruption and for him- 
self and his successors the means of tyranny and oppression. 8 

And after his constitution had been accepted, sealed and 
signed, he was always ready to give up, upon conviction, 
such of his laws as were found less promotive than others of 
the public good. William Penn, though a great preacher, 
statesman, and most successful governor and philanthropist, 
the personal friend of King Charles the I. and James the 
II., very popular and influential at times in court circles, a 
leader among leaders, nevertheless experienced great suf- 
fering and most severe trials. 

He at one time was deprived of the governorship of his 
colonies in America, but on a proper showing of facts, he 

2Thomas Story's Journal, p. 463. 
» Thomas Story's Journal, p. 477. 
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was restored, largely, however, through his personal influ- 
ence with the king. And because of his personal influence 
with these Catholic kings, he was accused of being a Papist 
and Jesuit, which, for a time, rendered him very unpopular 
even among the Quakers. He lost large parts of his estates 
through confiscations, and fines ; was many times thrown 
with prisoners, where he remained for long months at a 
time. Simply for holding public meetings and preaching 
not in accord with the requirements of the Established 
Church. He usually spent most of his time while in prison 
in writing tracts, pamphlets and books. These were all upon 
controverted points of religion and government, were more 
or less popular or influential, but scarcely any of his works 
are now to be found, unless, perhaps, his "No Cross, No 
Crown," and a few other minor works. 

Scarcely anything in the way of romances, novels, works 
of art or history of importance has been produced by the 
Quakers, with, perhaps, the exception of Whittier's poems. 

There is very little of William Penn's voluminous writ- 
ings now to be found, save his Constitution for Pennsyl- 
vania, and some of his treaties with the Indians. 

This is not very strange when we remember the very lim- 
ited field their religious beliefs left them. There was very 
little incentive for- literary effort, and none whatever in the 
broad field of art work and culture. Then, again, the free- 
dom of conscience now allowed in all religious matters re- 
moves the incentive for a vast amount of invective controver- 
sial literature, for which the Quakers showed much fond- 
ness and clever ability. 

For these and other reasons their influence in literature 
in England, or in this country, has not been very marked. 

Vastly more has been their influence in civil government, 
and through their great love for justice, and through the 
imperishable influence of their pure and noble private lives. 
Their religious beliefs are also opposed to all pride of intel- 
lectual life and scholarship, which is probably at the bottom 
of many of our most successful literary and artistic efforts. 

Probably their fidelity to the negro slaves, the North 
American Indians, and all prisoners, for whatsoever cause, 
has never been surpassed by any sect of religionists, civil- 
ians or philanthropists of any age or nation. Their whole 
life and theories of practice in all civil and religious mat- 
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ters were so different from those of the New England colo- 
nies, that the Puritan always suffers by comparison. The 
Puritan policy toward the supposed witch, the American 
Indian, and the weaponless Quaker, was in every respect 
defenseless. That policy was one of suppression and ex- 
tinction by force. 

The Puritan used force and the Quaker love in their 
efforts to reach their ends. 

The very meekness with which the Quaker received his 
punishments, confiscations and imprisonments, provoked 
the sturdy Puritans to do their best The whipping of de- 
fenseless women, tied to the tail of a cart, from one town 
to another, the shipping of them to foreign heathen lands, 
the boring of holes in their tongues with hot irons, and the 
hanging of four of them upon Boston Common, and all 
for the supposed crime of being Quakers, forms as dark 
and inexcusable a page in the history of the Puritans as that 
of witchcraft itself. 1 

The first two who landed in Boston in 1656, Ann Austin 
and Mary Fisher, were at once arrested and sent to jail as 
Quakers, and the only evidence against them was they used 
the words "Thee'' and "Thou" in their conversations. It is 
a most consoling thought and their grandest monument that 
no act of cruelty or violence, or of bloodshed, or of confisca- 
tion of estates, or of imprisonment for the most open exercise 
of any religious opinion ever occurred under the civil code 
established and practiced for over seventy years by Wil- 
liam Pcnn and his associates. 

There is some difference of opinion among the would-be 
critics as to the ability and the disposition of the Quakers. 
Macaulay, in his essays, 2 ridicules George Fox (the acknowl- 
edged founder of their sect) as weak, and incapable, and 
erratic; but acknowledges that Barclay and William Penn 
were men of some culture, and forged the very crude theo- 
ries of George Fox into something of a system that could 
be used as the nucleus of a religious sect. 

It is not strange that Macaulay, an Englishman and a 
churchman, and a strong royalist, should have unfavor- 
able views of these men and their sect, for it was under 

1 The Pioneer Quakers, p. 49. 

v Macaulay'8 Essays, Vol. 3, p. 413. 
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English laws that they suffered confiscation of their prop- 
erty, imprisonment, and even death itself, and that, too, 
because of their religious opinions. 

For largely the same reason we expect nothing but con- 
demnation, and find it, too, from such men- as Endicott, 
Norton, Bellington and Judge Sewell, of the New England 
colony. But as we read the sad history of the treatment of 
the Quakers in New England, we feel like exclaiming, as did 
an Indian observer of that day, "What a God have the Eng- 
lish, who deal so with one another about the worship of their 
God." 

But the solemn verdict of history will ever be with the 
Quakers, and no possible sophistry can ever cover up the 
intolerant cruelties of the Puritans; or the absolute tolera- 
tion and love for, and sympathy with the Indians, the negro 
slave, and every class of the suffering and oppressed always 
manifested by the Quakers. 

They were noble men, they were brave and patriotic men, 
they were unselfish and pure men, and their influence on the 
civil and religious destinies of this country can never be 
adequately estimated. Their excellencies were all along the 
lines of Christian liberty, and the purest philanthropy and 
benevolence, and the most exalted statesmanship. While 
their failings were only as to minor questions of when and 
how to wear a hat, how to address each other, and what 
amusements, if any, it was proper to indulge in. 

As to all the great essentials of noble thinking and right 
living, they were unquestionably right, and their few fail- 
ings were largely, if not entirely, with the non-essentials. 

I can close with nothing better than to quote from Hal- 
lowelFs Pioneer Quaker, 2 where he says: "They founded 
a colony in which all men were allowed liberty of conscience, 
and full liberty in the words of the law, to frequent or main- 
tain any religious worship, place or ministry, without inter- 
ruption or molestation." 

The right of suffrage was extended to all who paid their 
fair share of taxes, and taxes could not be levied except by 
the representatives of the people. The industrial schools of 
the present day were anticipated by a provision for the prac- 
tical education of children. 

* The Pioneer Quakers, pp. 89-90. 
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Nearly two hundred offenses were blotted out in their civil 
code from the list of crimes subject to the death penalty by 
the English law. Prisons, for the first time, were converted 
into reformatory schools and workhouses; the law of primo- 
geniture was discarded; affirmations were substituted for 
.judicial oaths, and false accusers were made liable to double 
damages. 

These illustrations indicate sufficiently the enlightened 
and humane character of their aims and aspirations. It is 
no exaggeration to say they anticipated the wisest states- 
manship and political sagacity of two centuries; for since 
the close of the seventeenth century the only real, substan- 
tial progress made in the science of government, consists in 
the development and application of principles formulated and 
carried out by the Pennsylvania Quakers." 

Books of reference: 

The Quakers' Invasion of Massachusetts, by Hallowell. 

The Pioneer Quakers, by Hallowell. 

Clarkson's Life of William Penn, two volumes. 

Magazines, Newspapers and Encyclopedias. 

Passages from the Writings and Life of George Fox. 

Penn's Rise, Progress and Key: A concise account of the 
Religious Society of Friends, Rules of Discipline of the 
yearly meetings of the Friends. Christian Advices and 
Extracts from the Minutes of the yearly meetings of Friends, 
held in Philadelphia, Pa., 1892. 
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XIX. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON. STATESMAN AND 

DIPLOMAT. 

Great changes in governments, party politics, scientific 
discoveries, religion and literature, always develop distin- 
guished men to meet existing emergencies. The formative 
periods of our nation were no exception to this rule, but 
furnished a remarkable field for the growth and development 
of the distinguished men who were able to occupy it and 
enjoy the rare opportunities it offered. 

While there were few, if any, new principles to be applied 
in the formation of the government itself and in the develop- 
ment of the nation and its resources; yet in the application 
of old principles and favorable methods of government, 
history has rarely, if ever, furnished a more favorable oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the highest political sagacity con- 
cerning the fundamental principles of the government, or 
a broader or better field for the use of all honorable methods 
for the development of the country's resources., and the build- 
ing up of the greatest republic the world has ever seen. 

Principles in national, as in individual life, never change. 
The application and the use of them are seldom alike in any 
two nations or individuals. 

The republican form of government — a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, as opposed 
to a kingdom or monarchy, was not then a new experiment 
Republics had flourished and perished all down the path- 
way of history, and the establishment of our nation was but 
another effort to dignify and uphold individual rights in the 
formation and support of such a government, as opposed 
to the doctrine of the Divine right of kings and monarchs 
or emperors, to rule and govern their subjects, irrespective of 
their desires or consent. Ours was to be a nation supported 
by the ballots of the citizens rather than the bayonets of a 
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standing army of mercenary troops, directed by the arbitrary 
will of the Ruler by descent, or Divine right, supported by 
the wishes of the citizens, who were to form and administer 
the government in their own interests. 

It was to differ from all former republics, perhaps, in a 
more careful regard for the wishes of all classes of its citi-. 
zen subjects, in granting an opportunity for every citizen to 
share in the responsibilities of the government by an almost 
limitless use of the elective franchise. It substituted the term 
Citizen for Subject. It exalted the individual citizen to the 
highest possible pinnacle of power and independence. 
There was, therefore, never offered a grander opportunity 
for ambitious and patriotic men, who were able and willing 
to embrace it, than was presented in the formation of our. 
national government. 

CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

After the revolution and separation of the colonies from 
the English government, and the failure of the confederacy 
of the States (about 1787), it was evident the people could 
never again submit to the domination of any foreign govern- 
ment, nor the reign of any monarch or king. The people 
through the long and terrible struggle of the revolution had 
tasted the sweets of self-government, had learned the great- 
est source of power, and that the people could build navies 
that would, in fair fight, win victories from the strongest 
naval powers, and could mass and support armies of citizen- 
soldiers, commanded by their own neighbors and friends, 
that could successfully cope in the defense of their homes 
and nation with the royal troops of the strongest nation then 
in existence, and that mercenary troops are never superior 
to citizen-soldiers fighting for their own homes, country 
and nation. They had also learned in the confederacy that 
followed the revolution how exceedingly pleasant it is to 
hold power, and compel those who would rule to consult the 
voter before a single step could be taken. The danger in 
such a state of society was of too little restraining power 
in the government, whether state or nation, and not of too 
much power. The confederacy died of nervous prostration 
and "heart failure." There was not sufficient centralized 
power to compel action. The general government had not 
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sufficient power to enforce its edicts. The States regarded 
themselves as the conservators of the powers of government, 
and at times became so indifferent to the claims of the gen- 
eral government, that they did not even send delegates to the 
General Assembly. The Constitution of September 17, 1787, 
was framed and adopted as a necessity, absolutely demanded 
to meet and remedy this weakness of the Confederacy in 
this respect. 

The people were poor and exhausted by the revolutionary 
war, and debts of individuals and States then contracted 
were great, and pressed heavily upon them. There was 
little trade or commerce. No satisfactory revenue system 
of states or nation. There was no established financial or 
monetary system, and little confidence in the States or indi- 
viduals with one another. Every force in all directions tend- 
ed towards disintegration and individualism, and nothing to- 
wards the concentration of power in the States or Con- 
federacy. The English government was still very powerful. 
Holding Canada, and of great influence among the Indians, 
while the whole country was full of Tories, who were firm 
believers in the right of the English to still reign in this coun- 
try, and who were in full sympathy with any movement that 
would restore again their reign. 

France, as a national government, was friendly only as 
a matter of policy and was then too much absorbed in its 
own political revolution to interest itself much in our nation- 
al affairs. 

Under these circumstances the most important and abso- 
lutely essential move to be made was the establishment of 
a government strong enough to bring together the various 
States and their conflicting interests into a national govern- 
ment that could defend itself in all commercial and govern- 
mental relations with the nations of the world, and protect 
the interests of all its citizens, and compel in peace and war 
the respect, and a proper regard for all the rights of its citi- 
zens by all foreign nations. 

This theory of government was not popular, for it de- 
manded concessions from the States. The larger States in 
some respects must concede a degree of power and impor- 
tance to the smaller States in area, and of less wealth and 
commercial importance. All of the States would be of less 
individual importance by virtue of ceding axvj c& \ksxt ^^- 
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posed prerogatives to the general government. Then, again, 
all the Tory and foreign sympathy was strongly opposed 
to a national government of any recognized power, to en- 
force its edicts ; because, if successful, it would end any pos- 
sible return to power on this Continent of the English or 
any other foreign government. The individual citizen was 
also very apprehensive that such a strong government would 
in some way abridge their individual liberties, and that 
through it in some way the theories of the royalists, the mon- 
archists and the aristocrats would soon prevail in the nation. 

To overcome all this array of hostile sentiment in favor 
of what was then called a strong government with central- 
ized power in such a government, was an exceedingly dif- 
ficult matter, and called for the highest possible political 
sagacity and statesmanship. The age, the sublime nature of 
the work to be performed, and the peculiar environment of 
that era produced many able men; and yet but one who 
combined the wisdom to discern clearlv what was needed, 
the courage, heroism and persistent effort and peculiar 
power and influence by which men are molded into an irre- 
sistible force, to carry forward and perfect great movements 
in times of great excitement and peculiar conditions. 
Among the men working together for the same noble pur- 
pose were many of the most respected and revered in Amer- 
ican history. For their courage, patriotism and statesman- 
ship, Washington, Madison, Jefferson, Adams and Franklin 
were conspicuous in that historical era of our nation. And 
yet, amid this brilliant galaxy of statesmen, Alexander Ham- 
ilton easily stood foremost in his creative genius, in planning 
what was most desirable in the Constitution, and most suc- 
cessful in procuring the adoption of proper methods in carry- 
ing into effect the details of the different parts of that instru- 
ment. 

His versatility was extraordinary. He was a great ora- 
tor and lawyer. A soldier of undoubted heroism, bravery 
and military' skill of a high order. He was distinguished as 
an organizer and very practical in all branches of adminis- 
tration. He was considered by many as the ablest political 
and constitutional writer of his day. And by that distin- 
guished jurist, Chief Justice John Marshall, was ranked 
next to Washington, among the bright and unsurpassed 
list of statesmen and patriots of that period. 
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THE FATHER OF A CENTRALIZED GOVERNMENT. 

Hamilton is often called the father of the theory of a cen- 
tralized, or strong national government. That is, that the 
national government was superior to the State governments 
except in all powers, rights and prerogatives, especially re- 
served by the States. 

Washington said : "After gloriously and successfully con- 
tending against the usurpation of Great Britain, we may 
fall a prey to our own folly and disputes." And again he 
says: "It is clear to me as A. B. C. that an extension of 
the Federal powers would make us one of the most happy, 
wealthy, respectable and powerful nations that ever inhab- 
ited the terrestrial globe. Without them we shall soon be 
everything which is the direct reverse. I predict the worst 
consequences from a half-starved, limping government, al- 
ways moving upon crutches and tottering at every step." 

Hamilton's construction of the implied powers of the Con- 
stitution was, that having been granted by the States in the 
adoption of the National Constitution, the general and ex- 
press power to raise armies, create and man a navy, levy 
taxes, regulate commerce and issue money, and make treat- 
ies with foreign nations, there was an implied power to do 
any and all things necessary to carry into successful opera- 
tion all that had been granted in these express grants of 
power from the States. Hamilton contended that the peo- 
ple and the States intended at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution to form a nation, and grant unto the nation- 
al government, all the requisite powers necessary to its pro- 
tection and perpetuity. 

His opponents held that inasmuch as the people and the 
States were the source of all the powers the national gov- 
ernment could possibly possess in such a republic, that it 
could have no powers except such as had been expressly 
granted to it by the States. 

Two powerful parties were formed soon after the Consti- 
tution became effective, on these lines, and which continue 
to the present day. As the different parts of the Constitution 
were put into practice under the methods then adopted, these 
parties became clamorous and active as their interests be- 
came effected, until the struggle climaxed in $n effort Qf 
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eleven States to secede from the nation and form a separate 
government on this Continent All possible compromises 
having been exhausted, the construction of the powers of 
the Constitution was left to the arbitrament of the sword and 
the solemn judgment of war. After a four years' struggle, 
untold suffering and inestimable losses of property and the 
sacrifice of nearly a million of the bravest of men, the theory 
of Hamilton and his party prevailed upon the bloody field 
of Appomattox. 

It is still a bone of some contention, but the fair verdict 
of the people, and of the States, undoubtedly now is, that 
the Constitution has all the express and implied powers 
necessary for its protection and perpetuity from foreign or 
domestic enemies, whether of a mob of citizens, or of a com- 
bination of States. The adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution embodying its principles was 
owing largely to the able efforts of, and the confidence the 
people had in, Washington, Jefferson and Hamilton. That 
while Jefferson inspired the Declaration of Independence, 
Hamilton was the incarnation of the Constitution. 

POLITICAL PARTIES. 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution (September 
17th, 1787), there were no political parties as we now use 
that term. In Washington's first cabinet Thomas Jefferson 
was Secretary of State and Hamilton was Secretary of the 
Treasury. Washington and his whole Cabinet sustained 
Hamilton's theory as to the implied powers of the Consti- 
tution. It devolved upon the Cabinet officials to devise 
the proper methods for carrying into effect the provisions of 
the Constitution referring to their various offices, and submit 
the same to Congress and the President for approval and 
adoption. 

HAMILTON AS SECRETARY OP THE TREASURY. 

As Secretary of the Treasury, it devolved upon Hamil- 
ton to formulate methods for taxation and raising revenue, 
and devise means for a satisfactory system of national 
finance and a circulating medium. Absolutely new sys- 
tem? were to be formulated, and new method? devised tQ 
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carry them into successful operation — these three most im- 
portant branches of government connected with its home 
department. The evidence of the wonderful skill and ability 
with which he discharged these duties lies in the fact that no 
great changes have been found necessary in these great 
departments of national life from that day to this. 

His first report to Congress on the public credit, January, 
1790 (says Lodge 1 ) was not only the beginning of a remark- 
able financial scheme, which achieved a brilliant practical 
success; but with its successors which came quickly there- 
after from the head of the Treasury, it carried out a far-reach- 
ing policy, which, as it came to maturity, the character of 
the government built up and welded together a powerful 
party and founded a school of political thought which still 
endures, and always has exercised a powerful influence on 
our national growth and our political and constitutional sys- 
tem." 

The intellect and personality of Hamilton were not so 
much stamped upon the Constitution when it left the con- 
vention at Philadelphia as upon the government, the public 
policy, the political system which grew up under the Con- 
stitution, and where they made an indelible impression in 
those early, plastic and primitive years, and which have never 
been effaced. 

In that report, after stating m striking terms the neces- 
sity of public credit, not merely as a means of raising money, 
but as an element of national greatness, and after dwelling 
upon the need of the most rigid honor in all things connect- 
ed with financial dealings, he says the objects to be obtained 
are: 

"To justify and preserve the confidence of the most enlight- 
ened friends of good government, to promote the increasing 
respectability of the American name; to answer the calls of 
justice; to restore landed property to its due value; to fur- 
nish new resources both of agriculture and commerce; to 
cement more closely the union of the States; to add to their 
-security against foreign attack ; to establish public order on 
a basis of an upright and liberal policy; these are the great 
and invaluable ends to be secured by a proper and adequate 

1 Alexander Hamilton, Lodge, p. 8S. 
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provision, at the present period, for the support of the public 
credit." 

This report was wise and far-reaching. The political in- 
tent was to secure public order by a well regulated system 
of finance and certain revenue, thus to invite capital to 
develop the wonderfully rich and varied resources of the 
new continent This would enlist the sympathy of the 
wealthy, and secure the support for the national govern- 
ment, of the capitalists and the trading classes — a very im- 
portant consideration at all times. 

PAYING THE DEBTS. 

The adjustment of foreign debts largely by the funding 
scheme, the payment of the domestic debts and the interest 
thereon, and the assumption of the State debts contracted in 
support of the Confederacy, occasioned long and spirited 
debates. There was little difficulty in agreeing to pay the 
foreign debts, but there was much opposition to paying the 
local debts and interest thereon, on account of a large part 
of it having been purchased by speculators and little of it 
being held by original contractors and holders. 

These two propositions, however, were soon agreed to 
by Congress. But there was fierce opposition to the assump- 
tion of the debts of the States. To allow the general govern- 
ment to assume and pay the debts of the States was another 
and seemingly fatal blow to States rights and States inde- 
pendence. 

At this juncture there arrived two members from North 
Carolina, who were opposed to the national government 
assuming the debts of the States. Hamilton then found a 
majority against him. He must have all or none of his 
propositions and commenced efforts to secure the neces- 
sary votes to carry this proposition. 

LOCATION OF THE NATIONAL CAPITOL. 

At that time the permanent location of the National Capi- 
tol had not been decided upon. There were strong parties 
working for its location at New York, Philadelphia and 
on the Potomac. 

The delegates from the Northern States desired the 
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Capitol located at New York or Philadelphia, while the 
members from the Southern States preferred to have it locat- 
ed on the Potomac. 

The members from the Northern States were generally in 
favor of the assumption of the States' debts by the National 
Government, while a preponderance of the members from 
the Southern States were opposed to the National Govern- 
ment assuming the States' debts, Ion the ground that it would 
tend to the centralizing of more power in the National Gov- 
ernment and render the States still less important 

This condition and conflict of different interests presented 
the chance for the statesmen, and the opportunity for the 
lobbyist It was immediately seized upon by the statesmen 
and embraced by the lobbyist 

Thomas Jefferson, a Southerner from Virginia, agreed 
to furnish votes necessary to carry the proposition that the 
National Government assume the debts of the States, if 
Hamilton, a Northerner from New York, would furnish 
votes enough to locate the Capitol upon the Potomac. This 
was done. Hamilton, while loath to do anything that would 
look like the sale and delivery of votes sufficient to carry 
his measure, yet reasoned, as all such parties do, that it 
was much better to have the Capitol located on the Potomac 
than to lose on a vote that might disarrange all of his plans, 
and render it utterly impossible to provide for the financial 
necessities of the government 

A NATIONAL BANK. 

Hamilton favored a national bank as a part of his finan- 
cial scheme, as the surest staff to aid the tottering steps of 
the young and struggling republic. The bank was to have 
the support of the government, and the government was to 
have the use of the funds, and to a certain extent, and in a 
last resort, the control of the bank. The objects to be 
obtained were largely the same as the funding scheme. The 
great problem then confronting the United States was the 
economical problem — how to develop their vast material 
resources. 

The difficulty lay in the ruined public and private credit, 
lack of capital and a circulating medium, and in an almost 
complete want of the financial machinery necessary to carry 
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on a creditable and successful domestic trade and foreign 
commerce. 

Such a bank would greatly tend to restore confidence in 
all trade relations; furnish a circulating medium for the 
country and expand commercial relations; aid in the collec- 
tion of taxes and revenue, and facilitate all dealings with 
individuals and the government and furnish all needful 
exchange between trade and commercial centers. 

The opponents of the national bank insisted that the 
National Government had no constitutional power to estab- 
lish such a bank, and to enter into the banking business. 

Hamilton found no express grant of power to establish 
such a bank, but invoked the implied powers, and was again 
victorious. 

The struggle was a tremendous battle, and was carried 
into the Cabinet, where Hamilton's arguments not only satis- 
fied Washington, but a large majority of the American peo- 
ple ever since. 

"This argument (says Lodge 1 ) on the constitutionality of 
the national bank as a piece of legal reasoning is the most 
important which Hamilton ever produced, not only in itself, 
but because it can be tried by the highest possible standard." 2 
In McCulloch vs. Maryland, Chief Justice Marshall went over 
precisely the same ground, deciding the same point, as is 
well known, in Hamilton's favor. There are few arguments 
which will bear to be placed side by side with those of Mar- 
shall, but Hamilton's bears the comparison without suffer- 
ing in the trial. The able and luminous decision of the Chief 
Justice adds nothing to the argument of the Secretary and 
takes nothing from it, nor is the work of the latter inferior 
to the opinion of the judge in clearness and force of ex- 
pression. 

The historical weight and meaning of this argument lies 
in the calling into life the implied powers of the Constitu- 
tion. This doctrine involving the principle of liberal con- 
struction was the most formidable weapon in the armory 
of the Constitution. When Hamilton used this he felt, and 
his opponents knew, that it was capable of conferring powers 

1 Alexander Hamilton by Lodge, p. 104. 

1 McCulloch vs. Maryland, 4. Wbeat U. S. S. Ct. Repts. p. 316. 
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on the Federal Government to almost any extent All the 
schemes to give strength to the Federal Government, 
potent as many of them were, sank into insignificance beside 
the doctrine of implied powers. 

Our national growth and the conversion of the agreement 
of the thirteen States into the charter of a nation have been 
largely due to the development of the implied powers, and 
a large part of our constitutional and political history has 
turned on the implied powers of the Constitution first wisely 
evoked, and then used by Hamilton with consummate skill. 
It is very questionable whether he could have ever suc- 
ceeded in building up a powerful national government had 
he not boldly announced and most ably used and defended 
this theory of the implied powers of the Constitution. 

THE NATIONAL MINT AND THE COIN OP THE REALM. 

Almost a month after his report to Congress on the 
national bank, Hamilton submitted his report on the estab- 
lishment of a mint This was a part of his financial scheme, 
but it was purely financial, and had none of that political 
and constitutional importance which characterized some of 
his other reports to Congress as Secretary of the Treasury. 

It was an exhaustive treatment of the whole subject of 
coinage, of the ratios to be maintained between silver and 
gold, and the relations our coin must sustain to that used 
by foreign nations with whom the nation was expecting to 
sustain commercial relations. He was especially anxious 
to establish a fairly satisfactory system to England, as the 
largest commercial transactions would be with that nation. 

The principal interest now in that report attaches to his 
views of the question of maintaining a mono or bimetallic 
system. He favored the double standard, and for the rea- 
sons that in the long run, greater steadiness to the currency 
was thus acquired by maintaining a double rather than a 
single standard; and that a better circulating medium, larger 
in volume, much more convenient for use, and far less sub- 
ject to extreme fluctuations, would be thus obtained. 

In this report he advised the decimal system with the dol- 
lar as the unit He carefully examined the details and with 
great care the question of alloy, drew up a full plan for the 
organization and working force of the mint, and devised a 
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scheme for coining and for the methods and charges of the 
government This report is of special importance at this 
time, chiefly as showing the wonderful versatility of his mind 
and the extent of his knowledge, and his great industry in 
the dry field of finance. The general soundness of his views 
on this great question is fully demonstrated* in the fact that 
in the main they have been closely followed by the govern- 
ment from that day to this. 

HE WAS THE FATHER OF THE THEORY OF PROTECTION. 

His report on manufactories was most elaborate, com- 
plete, and from an economical standpoint, by far the most 
important and far-reaching politically, of all his reports to 
Congress. It completed his financial scheme and laid the 
foundation of what is known as the protective, or American 
policy of the government, and which has been almost con- 
tinuously practiced by it up to the present time. Generally, 
it was not a new doctrine, or principle of political economy. 
It is the principle of self-preservation, and has been practiced 
at times, probably, by every civilized nation, that has had 
trade and commercial relations with other nations. 

The doctrine constitutionally rested upon the implied 
powers of the Constitution, as there were no express constitu- 
tional provisions for its adoption, and hence has ever been 
opposed by every strict constructionist of that instrument. 
It was intended to do more than all else in the development 
of the material resources of the nation, a consummation 
most desired by Hamilton, and ia rendering the nation 
strong and independent in wealth and material prosperity. 
The wisdom of his course and the soundness of his position 
has been demonstrated by a most marvelous development of 
the resources of the country, and the most rapid and won- 
derful accumulation of wealth ever shown under any system 
of political economy, probably by any nation, in the same 
period of time. It is true that conditions were in many re- 
spects very favorable for the successful demonstration of the 
principle of protection to the industries of the then new coun- 
try. But it must be remembered, at the same time, that there 
was then and always has been since, a powerful political 
party that has opposed the system in every possible way, 
controlling fully one-half of the nation's territory, and sup- 
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ported by many of its ablest statesmen. Moreover, there 
have been three great wars since its first adoption, which 
practically annihilated for a time not only most of the foreign 
trade of the nation, but were greatly destructive of property 
throughout the nation, to say nothing of the destruction of 
life and the accumulation of vast debts of individuals, states 
and the nation. 

His general theory was to have as little direct tax as pos- 
sible, and to raise as much revenue from articles of luxury 
as could be safely collected without arousing the antagonism 
of the people and the wealthy classes. This theory seems 
the most satisfactory of the various methods for solving this 
most difficult of all governmental questions, how to collect 
a sufficient tax, or the most revenue with the least friction 
among the tax-payers. People will cheerfully pay an in- 
direct tax where they cannot know how much they pay, and 
oftentimes whether they pay anything; while they rarely, if 
ever, pay a direct tax without feeling that they are being 
robbed, or that governments are exceedingly expensive 
luxuries. 

The revenue being essential, his policy will hardly be 
questioned, when he placed duties upon imports, as high as 
he felt they could bear, and then turned to the domestic 
manufacture of spirits as the best and most proper source 
from which to raise any further revenues then required. 
These sources of revenue have been sinGe maintained to the 
present time. 

The great agitating question has been continually, whether 
the duties on imports should be sufficient to produce only 
enough for the revenue needed by the government, or 
whether these duties should be sufficiently high to afford 
incidental protection to manufactories and labor. That these 
duties should be sufficiently high to produce only revenue 
sufficient to pay most or all the expenses of the government, 
and thus avoid direct taxation, has undoubtedlv had the 
assent of a very large majority of the American people. In 
fact the people have always been strenuously opposed to all 
forms of direct taxation by the government. They do not 
care to feel its power, either through its taxes or its officials. 
But there has always been another powerful party who be- 
lieve that the duties upon imports, at least on certain articles, 
should be sufficiently high to produce not only sufficient 
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revenue for the expenses of the government, but also to fur- 
nish protection from ruinous foreign competition on all 
products which can be offered, or produced by our own 
people, and to protect our laborers from the pauper labor 
prices paid in some of the old countries of the world. 

There is still another, ever increasing class of political 
economists who are for absolute free trade, without any gov- 
ernmental restrictions. They claim to believe in direct.taxa- 
tion for revenues to support the government, and all the 
people should buy and sell in whatever market they can 
find. They are opposed to all duties on imports either for 
governmental revenue, or incidental protection, to any of 
our industries, or for the benefit of labor. They seem to 
think that through some miraculous economic principle 
that the products of China, where labor can be had for two 
cents a day; or those of India, where the laborer is happy 
to receive ten cents a day; or Russia, where the laborer is 
perfectly content to receive thirty cents a day, can be sold 
in our markets, where we are obliged to pay one dollar 
and a half to two dollars and a half a day for labor to pro- 
duce the same articles, and yet industry flourish in this 
country without any protection from those countries. 

It is not difficult to tell to which of these parties Hamil- 
ton belonged ; and so comprehensive, strong and exhaustive 
were his arguments in support of his theory, that it was not 
only adopted, and for the most part continuously used by 
the government ever since, but scarcely a new argument, 
pro or con, has been deduced from the experience of over 
a century and with an increased population of over sixty- 
five millions. 

He was thoroughly familiar with the doctrines of political 
economy as laid down and advocated by Adam Smith, its 
claimed founder, whom he greatly admired, but did not 
always follow. The most vital questions of to-day on these 
subjects were all discussed by him in this report. 

The relative value of agriculture and commerce received 
great attention, with the wise conclusion, that they are of 
equal value; that they serve each other, and that it is best 
for the whole country that both should flourish. The objects 
to be gained by the establishment of manufactories he states 
under seven heads, as follows, to-wit: A division of labor, 
extension of the use of machinery, additional employment 
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to classes of the community not ordinarily employed in busi- 
ness, promotion of immigration, greater scope for the diver- 
sity of talents and disposition, which discriminate men 
from each other, a more complete and various field for en- 
terprise, and the creation in some instances of a new, and 
in all, of a more certain and steady demand for the surplus 
products of the soil. 

The objection that protection tends to create monopo- 
lies and benefit a class, at the expense of the rest of the 
community, was argued as strenuously then as now. Ham- 
ilton replied first that the increase of the price of commodi- 
ties, even at the outset, is much exaggerated, and does not 
always occur; and, second, that in the end the establish- 
ment of manufactories is a benefit and profit to all; nor is 
it shown that monopolies are not as rapidly formed, or 
wealth as rapidly accumulated, under free trade, as under 
a protective tariff. Again he says the same reasoning will 
apply to the objection, that one section of the country is 
aided at the expense of, and at a loss to, the other. In 
the aggregate and entirety, all must benefit, and agricul- 
ture will be directly stimulated, as in the case of cotton, for 
which manufactories in the North will at once open a mar- 
ket. Then he shows the benefits to trade from diversity of 
pursuits and products; and lastly, the wealth, and above 
all, the independence and security to be gained by manu- 
factories. In the vast territory of the United States almost 
everything can be produced, and in the successful estab- 
lishment of manufactories Hamilton saw the road to an 
absolute independence far beyond the reach of all foreign 
nations. In these arguments he included premiums on 
inventions, a patent system, and government aid in the con- 
struction of roads and bridges, and internal improvements, 
and for these, as for protection, he finds constitutional au- 
thority in the implied powers, and in the broad expression 
of the right of Congress "to provide for the general wel- 
fare." 

His plan to encourage manufactories was by a combina- 
tion of bounties and protective duties, the surplus revenues 
of the latter to supply funds for the former. He cared little 
for abstract theories of political economy, or finance — only 
how they could be successfully applied to the development 
and permanent stability of the United States. 
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This report on manufactories (says Lodge 1 ), as it stands, 
contains the best and soundest argument, not on the gen- 
eral question of free trade and protection, but on the ques- 
tion as connected with the United States. It must be tried 
solely with reference to the United States, under all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding them, and with all their opportuni- 
ties and possibilities. When it is put to this test, setting aside 
all of hs literary and scientific merit, it remains the best 
and most complete argument for a protective policy in the 
United States which we possess. No new or fundamental 
principle has been added to Hamilton's reasoning, but his 
report «has been a welcome armory to generations of advo- 
cates, and is still waiting to be successfully answered and 
overthrown. 

While acting as Secretary of the Treasury he sent many 
reports concerning the funding of the public debt system, 
the revenue system, the sinking fund system, the national 
bank, the currency, and the initial steps and underlying prin- 
ciples of the protective policy, and opened up, formed 
and recommended a system of internal improvements. So 
far as public policy could do it, these reports laid the foun- 
dations of the national prosperity of the United States. 

Governeur Morris once said what was left of the revolution 
grounded on finance, and so finance was the first all-absorb- 
ing and all-important question which confronted the then 
new government. A successful financial policy meant then 
(just what it always means), the successful establishment 
and perpetuity of the government. 

Hamilton was striving for a vigorous national life, and 
this was impossible without a strong centralized power in 
the government. He gave the government credit with a 
productive revenue. He gave it a powerful ally in the 
national bank. He gained for it the hearty good will of the 
business and commercial world by his honorable and satis- 
factory financial policy. He brought into close fellowship 
by the funding and bank system and the strong influence 
of great pecuniary interests, a powerful class which cared 
nothing for State lines or local prejudices. By his protec- 
tive and internal improvement policy he created another 
powerful and active body of supporters who gave the gov- 

1 Alexander Hamilton, by Lodge, p. 114. 
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ernment still more strength and £opularity. It was a mag- 
nificent policy, scanning the centuries with almost infinite 
wisdom, and the work of a master mind, replete with an 
uncommon store of wisdom in all traveled lines of human 
thought and activity. It was the foundation of a great party, 
and the corner-stone upon which the Federal Government 
was built up, and upon which it has had a most remarkable 
growth and development for over a century, and is to-day 
by virtue of this policy at the head of all nations in several 
lines of national resources, and is second to none hi manu- 
factories. 

THE ARMY IN TIMES OF PEACE. 

Upon the subject of keeping a standing army in times of 
peace, after a long and exhaustive discussion of the subject 
from various standpoints, he says: "Few persons will be so 
visionary as seriously to contend that military forces ought 
not to be raised to quell a rebellion, or resist invasion ; and 
if the defense of the community under such circumstances 
should make it necessary to have an army so numerous as 
to hazard its liberty, this is one of the calamities for which 
there is neither preventive or cure. It cannot be provided 
against by any possible form of government." Independent 
of all other reasonings upon the subject, it is a full answer 
to those who require a more peremptory provision against 
military establishments in times of peace, to say the whole 
power of the proposed government is to be in the hands of 
the representatives of the people. This is the essential, and, 
after all, the only efficacious security for the rights and priv- 
ileges of the people, which is attainable in civil society. If 
the representatives of the people betray their constituents, 
there is then no recourse left but in the exertion of that 
original right of self-defense, which is paramount to all posi- 
tive forms of government; and which, against the usurpation 
of the national rulers, may be exerted with an infinitely bet- 
ter prospect of success, than against those rulers of an indi- 
vidual State. As a check for the people against the usurpa- 
tions of either the State or Federal governments, he says: 
"The people by throwing themselves into either scale will 
infallibly make it preponderate. If their rights are invaded 
by either, the people can make use of the other, as an instru-» 
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ment of redress. How wise will it be in them, by cherish- 
ing the union, to preserve to themselves an advantage which 
can never be too highly prized." 

"When," he further says, 1 "will the time arrive that 
the Federal Government can raise and maintain an army 
capable of erecting a despotism over the great body 
of the people of an immense empire; who are in a situa- 
tion, through the medium of their State governments, to 
take measures for their own defense with all the celerity, 
regularity and system of independent nations. The appre- 
hension may be considered as a disease, for which there 
can be found no cure in the resources of argument and rea- 
soning. 

A notable instance of the great importance and salutary 
effect of this check for the people upon the Federal or State 
governments occurred this year in our own State of Illinois. 
The State government, either through sympathy with the 
revolutionists, or a failure to recognize that a revolution ex- 
isted of great and very destructive proportions, failed to act 
promptly for the protection of the lives and property of the 
people of the greatest city of our State and of the whole 
State. 

Had not the Federal Government acted with great prompt- 
ness and efficiency in sending to the scene of revolt a frag- 
ment of our little army, no one can predict or imagine the 
destruction of life and property that might have occurred 
in this and other States all over the republic. It is not too 
much to say that the stability of our government was at- 
tacked by as dangerous a foe, from entirely another direc- 
tion, as when the Confederate States fired upon Fort Sum- 
ter in i860. The very life of the nation was at stake, and 
the prompt interference of the Federal Government, through 
the standing army, immediately restored peace throughout 
the whole union of States. 

What a tremendous exhibition of centralized power when 
a fragment of a regiment of the army in blue, carrying the 
flag of the Federal Government, marched peacefully into 
and through the thousands of angry and riotous men, who 
quietly subsided and made way for the harbingers of peace, 
sent by an unseen, but ever-watchful national government, 

1 The Federalist, p. 153. 
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to the millions of suffering and anxious citizens of Chicago 
and our whole State. Such scenes thrill the heart of the 
patriot almost as much as did the surrender at Appomattox 
Court House, and the triumphant homeward march of that 
grand army of the people, of the loyal States, and of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Only at such times can we reverently, and with bared 
heads, realize with what consummate skill and divine wis- 
dom did patriots and statesmen prepare over one hundred 
years ago, for just such emergencies, and how wonderfully 
well all their preparations in the Constitution, and the meth- 
ods for executing its provisions, meet every new and rising 
emergency, in the revolt of a section of a State or a com- 
bination of States. 

He says on this subject: "A firm union will be of the 
utmost moment to the peace and liberty of the States, as a 
barrier against domestic faction and insurrection. And the 
existence of a right to interpose will generally prevent the 
necessity for using it." 

Hamilton's wisdom in seizing upon and using the implied 
powers of the government demonstrates his wonderful grasp 
of what was needed, in the whole system of a national gov- 
ernment, because no Constitution could ever have been 
framed in express and exact terms sufficient in detail to 
satisfy the strict constructionists, or could have covered 
every possible emergency that could in any event arise. 

No human intellect could have imagined the causes which 
combined to occasion the revolution in Chicago that neces- 
sitated the use of Federal troops. For then railroads did not 
exist, nor to any such extent trades unions and combina- 
tions of laborers against their employers and against concen- 
trated capital used by the vast corporations of to-day. 

Tested for over a century, and apparently from every 
vantage ground for its overthrow, our government has stood 
the trial, and to-day stands probably the strongest govern- 
ment on the face of the earth, because resting upon the affec- 
tions and courageous patriotism of its cultured and liberty- 
loving citizens. It has conducted to a successful termina- 
tion the greatest civil war ever known. It has successfully 
overcome its greatest enemies, a combination of States for 
its overthrow, and a revolt within a State, or States. The doc- 
trine of its superior right over the States is, by the courts 
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and the arbitraments of war, settled; and its authority and 
duty to preserve the peace whenever threatened within the 
States, whose authorities for any reason fail to act, would 
now seem to be settled and accepted. Of course these great 
results are due to the patriotism and wisdom of our people — 
our citizen rulers — and the matchless machinery through 
which they act,. the Constitution of the United States. 

This republic differs from the ancient republics in the 
system of representation and the distribution of power, which 
established more checks and limitations upon the power that 
originates, and to whom those who exercise it must be re- 
sponsible. 

In most of the ancient republics the executive power was 
elected by the people directly, but with us the President, 
Vice-President and the Congressmen are practically elected 
directly by the people. The Senators are chosen by the 
various State Legislatures, and for a longer period of time, 
while the judges and all other government officials are 
appointed by the executive, by, and with, the consent and 
approval of the Senate of the United States. The Senate, 
therefore, is a most potent check on the appointments of 
the President, and against any extravagant or unwise legis- 
lation of the House of Representatives. 

The great value of this check of the Senate was clearly 
shown in the last session of Congress, when the Senate re- 
fused to adopt the Wilson Tariff Bill, until modified to suit 
its demands. The Senate was greatly blamed by a majority 
of the dominant party because in a time of great financial 
depression, it took months to perfect, in its view, a great 
financial measure. When the excitement of the hour is 
passed, the verdict will be that the Senate acted wisely, and 
did its duty in the face of a great and persistent clamor for 
it to adopt the bill of the House without carefully investi- 
gating its merits, as by the Constitution it was bound to do. 

It is well that the value of this senatorial check is so fully 
demonstrated on a question of finance, and not left for a pos- 
sible question of some foreign war, or domestic insurrection. 
After such an experience it is not at all probable the election 
of the United States Senators will be taken from the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the States and given to the peo- 
ple directly, in compliance with a somewhat popular clamor. 
Montesquieu says: "There can be no liberty where the 
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legislative and executive powers are united in the same per- 
son or body of magistrates." The House of Representa- 
tives and the President could easily unite the legislative 
and executive departments were it not for the check of the 
United States Senate. Nor is it wise for the people to vote 
directly for the legislative and executive officials. Experi- 
ence has shown that checks upon both are eminently wise. 
Most of the ancient republics failed at this point of political 
experience. 

Athens was governed by nine Archons, annually elected 
by the people, entitled to vote prior to the reform of Solon. 
After that, by an assembly, first of four, afterward of six, 
hundred members, annually elected by the citizens entitled 
to vote. The Senate of Carthage, the governing power, was 
elected directly by the people; Sparta by the Ephori, and 
Rome by the Tribunes, a small body elected annually by 
the people with plenary powers for the discharge of the legis- 
lative and executive departments. 

The Cosmi of the Cretes were annually elected by all of 
the electors, but all of the people could not vote. 

It will be remembered that the date of the Declaration 
of Independence was July 4th, 1776. That the articles of 
Confederation of the States were adopted by the delegates 
in Congress assembled at Philadelphia in convention Sep- 
tember 17th, 1787. That by its terms it would become effec- 
tive upon its ratification by nine States. The ninth State 
to ratify it was New Hampshire, June 21st, 1788, and it went 
into active operation March 4th, 1789. It had then been 
ratified by eleven States and some three millions of people. 
Now it has been ratified by forty-six States and some sixty- 
six millions of people. 

This Constitution, after a century's most striking experi- 
ence seems to have been the climax of political wisdom and 
sagacity. The greatest Magna Charta of civil and political 
liberty, combining in happy relationship the strength of the 
kingdom, the culture and refinement of the monarchy and 
the empire, with the freedom of the citizen in the republic. 
It is the realization of the dreams of Carthage, Sparta, 
Athens, Greece and Imperial Rome, and at the same time 
the inspiration and incarnation of the divine in government. 
The doctrine of brotherly love, established in a government 
by the people, of the people and for the people, completely 
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reversing the impious doctrine that the people were made 
for the kings, and not the kings for the people. 

It is sufficient evidence of the master mind, and noble, 
patriotic and religious spirit of Hamilton, that he was con- 
spicuous in the formation of this instrument, now the won- 
der and admiration of the civilized world, and the most prom- 
inent person in the preparation of all the formative details 
and legislations, necessary to put it into effective execution. 

Chauncey M. Depew says of Hamilton: "In no age or 
country has there appeared a more precocious or amazing 
intelligence than Hamilton's. At seventeen he annihilated 
the president of his college upon the question of rights of 
the colonies, in a series of anonymous articles which were 
credited to the ablest man in the country. At forty-seven, 
when he died, his briefs had become the law of the land, 
and his fiscal system was, and after a hundred years, remains 
the rule and policy of our government. He gave life to the 
corpse of national credit, and the strength for self-preserva- 
tion and aggressive power to the Federal Union. Both as 
an expounder of the principles and an administrator of the 
affairs of the government he stands supreme and unrivalled 
in American history. His eloquence was so magnetic, his 
language so clear, and his reasoning so irresistible, that he 
swayed with equal ease popular assemblies, grave senates, 
and learned judges. He captured the people of the whole 
country for the Constitution by his papers in the Federalist, 
and conquered the hostile majority in the New York con- 
vention by his splendid oratory." 1 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Hamilton was born of Scotch parentage January nth, 
1757, in the Island of Nevis, then under control of Great 
Britain. Kis father was a merchant His mother was pos- 
sessed of great beauty and wit, and died early. Alexander 
was the only surviving child, and his father failing in busi- 
ness, he was left to the care of his maternal relations, and 
at about twelve years of age was placed in a counting room 
as a clerk. In a letter to his friend, Edward Stevens, about 
this time, he says: "I contemn the grovelling condition of a 

1 Depew's Orations and After-dinner Speeches, p. 18. 
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clerk, or' the like, to which my fortune condemns me, and 
would willingly risk my life, though not my character, to 
exalt my station. I am confident that my youth excludes 
me from any hope of immediate preferment, nor do I desire 
it, but I mean to prepare the way for futurity ." This indi- 
cates the spirit that animated him all through his compara- 
tively short, but eventful life. He read and wrote much at 
every leisure period. Pope and Plutarch were his favorite 
authors. His vivid account of a severe hurricane which 
raged with great destructive power in the West Indies at- 
tracted a good deal of attention among his friends as his 
first literary effort, and they wisely decided that such talent 
should have a better field for development than a counting 
house in the West Indies. 

In his fifteenth year he bade a final adieu to his birthplace 
and sailed for Boston, arriving in October, 1772. Thence 
he went to New York and entered a noted grammar school 
at. Elizabethtown, where he studied through the winter with 
his usual fiery zeal and untiring energy that he always 
showed in every undertaking in life. He wrote both prose 
and poetry, including hymns, elegies and verses of all sorts. 
He entered King's College, New York, and through the 
aid of private tutors pushed forward irrespective of the regu- 
lar college course. A visit in 1774 to Boston led him to 
adopt the side of the colonies. He says he had formed 
strong prejudices on the ministerial side until he became 
convinced by the force of the superior argument in favor 
of the claims of the colonies. 

His masterful temper and innate love and respect for gov- 
ernment and order and strong rule dictated his prejudices. 
His clear, vigorous mind, and his profound belief in rea- 
soning and argument, which so prevailed with him always, 
showed him plainly that the colonies were in the right. 

A meeting was held July 6, 1774, under the direction of 
patriotic leaders to compel New York to come into line with 
the other colonies then preparing for the first Congress. 
Hamilton listened for a time, and believing he could supply 
the omissions he detected, took his place upon the plat- 
form and made his first address to the public. He spoke so 
well that the crowd murmured: "It is a Collegian! It is a 
Collegian!" and were deeply stirred by the oratory of the 
stranger, who in appearance was a mere boy. 
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He spoke frequently and wrote many political pamphlets 
of marked ability on the controverted questions of the day. 
Early in 1776, the New York convention ordered a company 
of artillery to be raised. Hamilton applied for the command, 
and in spite of his youthful appearance he passed the exam- 
ination and was appointed. He rapidly recruited his com- 
pany, and spent the last remittance from home friends to 
help defray the expenses. His spirit was soon imparted to 
his company and the excellent discipline of his company 
attracted the attention of General Greene, who introduced 
him to Washington, thus early putting him in the direct line 
of promotion. At the disastrous battle of Long Island his 
powers as a commander were tested. He also distinguished 
himself in his retreat up the Hudson, and at the battle of 
White Plains. He was with the army in the terrible march 
through New Jersey, and shared the brilliant campaign of 
Trenton and Princeton, New Jersey. After six months of 
hard fighting his company were reduced to twenty-five men, 
who retained their excellent discipline, though there was 
little else left. His reputation was, however, established, and 
when barely twenty years of age he was appointed, March 
1st, 1777, one of Washington's aides, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He was peculiarly fitted for this new field 
of action, where the duties were various and highly respon- 
sible. He did not sigh for an independent command, but 
was present at all the battles in which the army was engaged, 
took a part in them and always gained honor and distinc- 
tion. His principal occupation was to conduct the immense 
correspondence of his chief, General Washington, and in 
this he was signally successful. 

He was sent on many missions of a diplomatic nature to 
different parts of the army, and to officials of the States and 
the army, and was remarkably successful. It was his mission 
to strive to console Mrs. Arnold in her great distress after the 
flight of her traitor husband, and he was much with the gifted 
but illrfated Andre. 

February 18th, 1781, his service was terminated as a mem- 
ber of the staff of Washington. Hamilton having been sent 
for by Washington, delayed a few moments in obeying, and 
finding Washington at the head of the stairs who reproved 
him sharply, saying that to keep him waiting was a mark 
of disrespect. Hamilton replied: "I am not conscious of 
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it, sir; but since you have thought it, we part" Perhaps 
his conduct at Yorktown was the most conspicuous and 
characteristic of the man. At the head of his men Hamil- 
ton rushed with all his fiery impetuosity upon the British 
works, carried all before him and took the position in ten 
minutes, doing his work much sooner than the French, to 
whom the other redoubt had been assigned. From the col- 
lege to the battle of Yorktown, a comparatively short time, 
and yet it had changed the boy to the man. He was loved 
by his friends, and he loved them. All his comrades on the 
staff and all the officers, both old and young, who knew 
him, loved him and were proud of his talents and military 
ability. From Lafayette down all the French were very fond 
of Hamilton. This personal power to make and keep friends 
wa9 of great service to him afterward as a political leader. 

At the age of twenty-three, in the beginning of the year 
1780, he addressed an anonymous letter to Robert Morris 
on the conditions of the finances, which attracted great 
attention. 

He was married December 14, 1780, to Miss Elizabeth 
Schuyler, of Albany, a daughter of General Schuyler. In 
1782 he was admitted to the bar, had a wife and child, and 
nothing else except his claims for back pay against the gov- 
ernment. He was successful as a lawyer and soon was in 
easy financial circumstances. In June, 1782, Robert Morris 
appointed him Continental Receiver of Taxes of New York. 
He was elected to the Legislature and to Congress, and 
resigning his receivership entered Congress November, 
1782. Here he took high rank as a brilliant debater and 
statesman. 

Through the remainder of his life he was exceedingly 
active as a member of the constitutional convention and in 
the Cabinet of Washington's first term as Secretary of the 
Treasury. And his articles in the Federalist of a political 
and constitutional character are those upon which his fame 
must largely rest, though many of his other articles and 
speeches are of equal power and force. 

The greatest charge against the fame of this distinguished 
and wonderfully gifted man is his submission under the 
duelist's code to be shot by Aaron Burr. Their efforts in 
political contests had been in different lines, and hard words 
had been written and spoken by both parties. As an excuse 
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for what I at least regard as the greatest weakness in his 
character, he says: "The ability to be in future useful, 
whether in resisting mischief or effecting good, in those 
crises of our public affairs which seem likely to happen, 
would probably be irreparable from a conformity with the 
public prejudice in this particular." He might have said: 
I renounce the code ; it is senseless and barbarous. I have 
attacked you as a public man, and I choose to consider it a 
purely public matter. I decline to fight. This seems to us 
would have been far more honorable. Another says: "Each 
man prepared for the meeting in his own fashion, Burr by 
pistol practice in his garden ; Hamilton by settling the busi- 
ness of his clients. As the fatal day drew near Hamilton 
displayed a calm cheerfulness, such as became a gallant man 
of strong character, and wrote farewell letters to his wife of 
the most intense feeling and touching pathos. They met 
at last on the beautiful morning of July n, 1804, beneath 
the hills of the Weehawken, by the banks of the Hudson. 
Hamilton fell at the first fire, mortally wounded, discharg- 
ing his own pistol into the air. He was taken home, lingered 
a few hours in terrible pain, and died surrounded by his 
agonized family. Burr went forth unharmed, to engage 
in abortive treason, and to become a wanderer and an out- 
cast on the face of the earth. 
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XX. 

RICHARD COBDEN AND, ROBERT PEEL 

AND THE REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS— FREE TRADE. 

Richard Cobden was a grand man — of noble character — 
vastly more of a Christian philanthropist than statesman or 
politician. He saw truths and great principles through the 
heart experiences, the affections, tihe impulses of sympathy, 
rather than through the reason, the understanding and cold 
deductions of the logician. He was a great lover of men, 
and his whole life was spent in endeavoring to ameliorate 
and soften their conditions instead of attempting to build 
up himself at the expense of his contemporaries. 

While in full sympathy with the whole throbbing life of 
the race in every grade or department, he, like all philanthro- 
pists, gave especial attention to those grades and those 
classes of society, least able to fight their own battles and 
dominate and control their own destinies. Every man was 
his brother, and every woman his sister, and no higher honor 
than this can be given him, or any other man. This rela- 
tion for him, established the brotherhood of mankind, and 
with him, led up to the fatherhood of God. 

He was humbly born and reared, which may largely 
account for his broad humanitarian and philanthropic sym- 
pathies, tendencies and experiences; and while of humble 
birth and early experiences, yet he was born to a noble herit- 
age. The environmnt could not have been better for such 
a man. The very atmosphere quivered with throbbing life — 
pregnant with the desire for change — the leaving of the old 
— the putting on of the new — the crash of armies, the rise 
and fall of nations filled the air; the spirit of discovery, of 
invention, of excessive avarice and great accumulations had 
taken possession of the strong men of the times. Science, 
politics, religion and the avaricious tendency and military 
spirit of the age were all aroused and active. Moreover, he 
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appeared at a time when a large number of England's great- 
est men were on the stage and making the history of that era. 

There was Robert Peel, John Bright, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord John Russell, Disraeli, Gladstone, Wellington, and a 
host of others, who have been influential in moulding Eng- 
lish history and character. The very fact of coming in con- 
tact with such grand men and exalted characters is always 
ennobling to rising, thoughtful and aspiring men. 

His ancestors were plebeian; his father a farmer, and his 
grandfather a maltster, and oftentimes a petty official in local 
and county matters. 

He was born near Midhurst, in Sussex, June 3d, 1804. 
His early education was limited to a partial attendance on 
the grammar school at Midhurst. At sixteen he went to 
London, into a warehouse of his uncle; but there he soon 
became acquainted with the London Institute, and made 
ample use of its large and well selected library. This set- 
tled his convictions, and determined his life work. Here 
he found the ever congenial companionship of the noble 
souls of the past, who have achieved immortality, and live 
forever in the history, the art, the poetry and the romance 
of the former periods. 

At twenty he became a commercial traveler, and his keen, 
analytical mind was continually at work upon the great 
economic and financial questions of the day; but especially 
was he drawn to the causes of the existing poverty and the 
avenues of relief for the laboring poor. At one time he 
was engaged for a brief period in manufacturing. He pub- 
lished a large number of pamphlets on various economic 
and philanthropic subjects then agitating the public mind. 

In 1835 h e published his first, entitled England, Ireland 
and America, by a Manchester manufacturer. In spite of 
its sophomorical title, it had a great sale. It was especially 
distinguished by its bold and broad views on political and 
social questions, and considered as the result of an original 
mind. 

He traveled much for a man of that age ; came to America 
several times; went to Russia, to Egypt, to France and Ger- 
many a number of times, among all these nations endeavor- 
ing to establish a national brotherhood, by which war would 
cease; all commercial relations be, as far as possible, free 
and unrestricted by state and national limitations, and the 
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barriers between capital and labor, the rich and the poor, 
broken down and removed. 

He was not a statesman, in the broader sense of the term, 
in that he did not understand how to control majorities 
sufficient to support and carry into effect his advanced theo- 
ries. Statesmanship is not only the choice of, and the advo- 
cacy of, the noblest principles of the social and governmental 
life of the race, but it demands such a presentation and advo- 
cacy of the principles involved as will carry conviction to 
the majorities, and insure their adoption and perpetuity by 
the people. In this Cobden was signally deficient. He, 
unconsciously to himself, was far ahead of his would-be sup- 
porters, so that instead of being the controlling power in 
the politics and statesmanship of his era, he was almost 
always, and perhaps with a single exception, always in the 
minority. He was, therefore, labeled as an extremist — a 
theorist — an unsafe, visionary and impractical man, as a 
statesman and politician, as too fond of the new, and too 
ready to leave the honored and tried methods of experience. 
As is usually the case, much weaker, more visionary and 
unstable men often surpassed him in political achievements 
because they kept within the possible and the practical. 

He was a strong, audacious, clear, analytical writer, and 
one to whom it was difficult to reply, there being little left 
of the subject when he was done with it He was a logical, 
clear, ready, enthusiastic and powerful speaker, but in most 
cases so far in advance of the consensus of the thought of 
his associates that he was often and easily beaten by men 
far less able than he, but who never left the more cheerful 
and more congenial atmosphere of the staid majorities. It 
is so comfortable to have an abundance of sympathy and 
support in political action, and for that matter, in all forms 
of life. His, however, was an earnest, enthusiastic soul that 
had so much to say that he was unmindful the size of his 
audience to whom he addressed himself, and the great limi- 
tations of mere politicians in their thoughts and acts. He 
seemed to be the great obstructionist of his time. He op- 
posed the course adopted by his government in the Crimean 
war; he said in the House of Commons: "You must ad- 
dress yourselves as men of sense and energy to the question: 
What are you to do with the Christian population in Turkey? 
For Mohammedanism cannot be maintained, and I would be 
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sorry to see this country fighting for the maintenance of 
Mohammedanism." 

Again, in 1857, he opposed the course of his government 
in burning the twenty-three ships belonging to the Chinese 
navy, and bombarding the city of Canton. After he had 
examined the official documents he became convinced that 
these proceedings were wholly unrighteous. 

Again, while we believe he was right, when he favored 
the North in our last great war, yet he opposed beyond 
question the strong sentiment of his government, and the 
leading classes of his nation, for they were unquestionably 
with the South in that struggle. 

Thus his isolated position from the majorities, or govern- 
mental forces, that crystallize and mould advanced theories 
into practice and law, kept him from having any control- 
ling influence with the forces that enter into the make- 
up of the governing powers of a nation. 

The great exception — in which he and his co-laborers 
were successful in establishing a great principle or doctrine 
— was that of free trade, or the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
about which I will speak further on. 

He died of some bronchial affection, April 2d, 1865, at his 
apartments in Suffolk Street, London. 

Gladstone said of him, after a twelve months' labor to 
bring about a treaty with the French that would bring the 
two nations into closer relations, and thus render war less 
likely to occur: "Rare is the privilege of any man who, 
having fourteen years ago rendered a signal service (refer- 
ring to the repeal of the Corn laws), now again, within the 
same brief span of life, decorated neither by land or title, 
bearing no mark to distinguish him from the people he loves, 
has bten permitted to perform another great and memor- 
able service to his sovereign and his country." 

Palmerston and Bright spoke in the highest terms of him 
in the House of Commons, when his death was announced; 
and Disraeli, with rare felicity of language, extolled his char- 
acter, and said he was "an ornament to the House of Com- 
mons, and an honor to England." 

The French minister of foreign affairs said of him: "He 
is above all, in our eyes, the representative of those senti- 
ments and those cosmopolitan principles before which 
national frontiers and rivalries disappear. Whilst essentially 
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of his country, he was still more of his time; he knew what 
mutual relations could accomplish in our day for the pros- 
perity of the people. Cobden, if I may be permitted to say 
so, was an international man." 

ROBERT PEEL. 

The other exemplification of thought and action in gov- 
ernment, given to us for the evening, is Robert Peel. 

He was a scion of that new era and new aristocracy of 
wealth which sprang from the rapid discoveries and develop- 
ment of manufacturing industries in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

His grandfather was a cotton spinner, and a wealthy man ; 
and his father made a princely fortune out of the same busi- 
ness. 

He was therefore born to wealth, privilege and glorious 
opportunity. He was fully abreast of every occasion, was 
a fine student always; had every advantage then to be 
enjoyed, and triumphed in them all. He was a graduate of 
Oxford, and was attathed to the Protestant Church. He 
was bcrn near Chamber Hall, Lancashire, February 5th, 
1788, and died July 2d, 1850, sixty-two years of age. He 
was twice prime minister, and for many years a prominent 
and leading statesman of the British Empire. He was a 
man of thorough culture — a man whose armor was nearly 
bullet proof. Fortune had favored him on every hand, and 
he had garnered her gifts, until his entire equipment was 
a magnificent readiness and preparation for any event in 
the social, financial and political movements of national and 
private life. 

He was, perhaps, no broader, deeper or greater man than 
Cobden, as far as theories, inventions and principles for the 
actual needs of the life of the people was concerned; but 
in the adoption of them in the governmental forces of the 
nation, he was far more discreetlv wise. 

His thorough culture and equipment — the result of fine 
natural abilities — and faithful application to the lessons be- 
fore him, and every possible opportunity, prepared him for 
every emergency. 

His actions, while warm and sympathetic, and in the inter- 
ests of the people, yet were J;he result of definite purpose, the 
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philanthropy, the sufferings of the poor and the laborers, 
and the absolute want of corn and bread, which they hoped 
would thereby be cheaper, that led them to repeal the Corn 
Laws. 

It was the Irish famine of 1845 that directly caused the 
repeal of the Corn Laws at that time; and it was greatly 
feared that not only Ireland, but England herself, would be 
afflicted with famine. It is therefore absurd to claim that 
the Corn Laws were repealed on economic principles alone. 
They were repealed on what are called philanthropic, or 
humanitarian, principles, and to avoid a famine, certain in 
Ireland, and a probable famine in England; and to induce 
in every possible way the importation of the cereals, and 
especially of corn, from the United States. 

It is also a singular fact that after the great speech of Sep- 
tember 27th, 1846, which directly caused the repeal of the 
Corn Laws in the House of Commons, his enemies, the 
protectionists, were so offended, that Sir Robert Peel imme- 
diately went home and resigned. It is a singular fact, also, 
that the government which passed the act repealing the Corn 
Laws, and through that and kindred legislation inaugurated 
free trade, was compelled to resign and abdicate at once. 

The historian says of Robert Peel: "Though out of office 
he was not out of power. He had lost a party, but he had 
won a nation." 

PARTIES AT THAT TIME. 

As soon as the English Parliament aimed at predom- 
inance in the nation, parliamentary parties came into exist- 
ence. In 1641, after.the meeting of the long parliament, they 
divided on the question of Church reform, and on the devel- 
opment of political questions became prominent as Cavaliers 
and Roundheads. After the expulsion of the Cavaliers in 
1642 and 1643, ^e division was into the Peace and War 
parties. In 1643 these parties were called the Presbyterians 
and Independents. 

After the restoration there was a Country and Court party, 
and in the first parliament of Charles the Second, in 1679, 
these parties were called Whigs and Tories. The Whigs 
were for parliament and the people, and the toleration of 
dissenters, as against the crown; while the Tories were for 
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the hereditary rights of the crown and against toleration of 
dissentc rs. The heir of the throne was a Roman Catholic, 
supported by the Tories and opposed by the Whigs. In 
short, the Whigs were the Liberals, and the Tories the Con- 
servatives of that era. 

When Peel commenced his political career the Tory power 
was omnipotent in the Parliament, while Europe abroad 
was domineered by Napoleon. 

In May, 1819, he moved and carried four resolutions in 
favor of a return to cash or specie payments. The discus- 
sion of this established his financial reputation, and his co- 
operation with the economists gave a liberal turn to his com- 
mercial tendencies. He had often to defend his cash 
payments policy, and in doing so to oppose his own father, 
and Pitt himself. It required debts to be paid in cash that 
had been made upon paper. Peel, as heir to a great fund 
holder, was charged with being biased by his personal inter- 
ests. He was also influential in aiding Romilley and Mack- 
intosh in passing the Criminal Law Reform Act. 

In 1828, on the death of Premier Canning, the Duke of 
Wellington formed a Tory government, in which Peel was 
Home Secretary and leader of the House. The policy of 
this administration was to reduce the civil list, and reduce 
expenses as far as possible, and the import of corn was per- 
mitted under a sliding scale of duties. 

Though elected for the University of Oxford as a leading 
opponent of the Catholics, yet in 1829 he proposed Catholic 
emancipation in a speech of more than four hours, which 
was listened to with great attention, but he was overwhelmed 
with obloquy and resigned. In 1839 ^ e Whigs failed on 
the Jamaica Bill; Peel was called upon to form a Conserva- 
tive government, but owing to the refusal of the Queen to 
make some concessions he desired, he refused; but the fol- 
lowing year the Whigs were beaten by a majority of ninety- 
one, and in 1841 Peel was made First Lord of the Treasury. 
The finances were in great disorder, and in 1842 he imposed 
an income tax, and reformed the tariff by removing the 
imposts upon a vast number of articles of import, and 
especially the raw materials for manufacture, and the prime 
articles of food. These changes were favorable and relieved 
the treasury. He would not consent to the alienation of any 
of the revenues of the Established Church; there was there- 
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fore a continual struggle among the religious parties. The 
foreign policy was prosperous, but in 1846 a measure was 
prepared for the purchase and control of railroads by the 
government, but this was of only secondary consideration 
to the Corn Laws, in his opinion, and gave way to them. 
The fatal question for him was protection. He had become 
a free trader. He had alienated the younger members of 
his party by opposing Toryism on the Reform Bill ques- 
tion, and the Tory Chartists disliked him because he was 
a strict economist and upholder of the new poor laws. 

He proposed the repeal of the Corn Laws to his Cabinet, 
but Lord Stanley and the Duke of Buccleuch dissented, and ' 
Peel resigned. Lord Russell failed to form a new govern- 
ment, and Peel again came into office, and then with the 
consent of all the Cabinet except Stanley, who resigned in 
1846, he brought the repeal of the Corn Laws before the 
House. In a fierce and protracted debate he carried the 
measure, but immediately afterward the protectionists, led 
by Bentwick and Disraeli, coalesced with the Whigs, and 
threw out Peel on the Irish Coercion Bill. The Whig gov- 
ernment which succeeded him leaned much upon him for 
support. He added them in carrying forward the free trade 
principles by the repeal of the navigation laws, and of for- 
warding religious liberty by a bill for the emancipation of the 
Jews. 

In 1849 he was interested in the Irish poor laws. He also 
made a great speech on the Greek question, and against 
the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, and it was thought 
to be a bid for a return to power in the government. On 
the following day he was thrown from a horse, and mortally 
wounded. Three days afterward he died, July 2d, 1850. 

Cobden nor Peel were not the greatest men that ever 
lived, nor of their generation. It is probable they were 
equalled by! their contemporaries, Palmerston, Gladstone 
and John Bright, to say nothing of the Jew Disraeli. They 
became distinguished for their advocacy and success in 
establishing free trade, which has been a subject of discus- 
sion in the most civilized nations from that day to this. 

The corn laws consisted of laws designed to protect the 
English land owners, by enhancing the value of the rents 
of the same, by placing an import duty on all corn imported 
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into the English territory from foreign nations, and especial- 
ly to protect trusts, combines and corn speculations. 

The statute first appearing on this subject was in the reign 
of Edward VI., though the general policy had prevailed in 
that line in popular prejudice, and in the feudal customs. 
By this statute one who purchased corn to sell it again was 
liable to two months' imprisonment, with forfeiture of the 
corn. A second offense was punishable by six months' im- 
prisonment, and forfeit of double the amount of the corn; 
and the third offense by the pillory and utter ruin of state. 
Forestalling was different, and the statute was against dealers 
who went forward and contracted for or purchased corn, and 
spread false rumors in derogation of the open markets, 
appointed by law, to which the people attached much im- 
portance, and probably not without reason. 

It is more than probable that the efforts of capitalists and 
speculators to have these laws removed, were more influen- 
tial than even the financiers for any free trade principle 
involved, or the philanthropists for the sake of the poor. In 
most of such cases capital hides itself under the garb of 
benevolence, charity or philanthropy. 

There were corners, combines and trusts, it would seem, 
in those days. 

The repeal of the corn laws, it was hoped by the English 
manufacturers, would cheapen the cost of corn, and thus 
appease their suffering laborers, and especially to induce the 
United States to ship to England its corn, and purchase her 
manufactured goods in return, at her own prices. 

All the leading nations at that time had protective laws on 
the international trade, and none of them followed the ex- 
ample of the English in this respect at this time, or since. 

In the earlier periods England was an agricultural, but 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign she began to be strictly a manu- 
facturing and commercial nation. The fall of Antwerp in 
1585, transferred one-third of the merchants and manufac- 
turers of the ruined city to the banks of the Thames, and 
from that day to the present London has been the leading 
commercial market of the world, the great profits being in 
putting the raw material into the finished product Her 
interests lay not so much in agriculture as in the manufac- 
tured goods, and hence cheap food for her artisan laborers 
was a primal necessity. 
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Free trade was not then, nor ever since, the remedy for 
starving laborers. The question with them is not so 
much the price to pay for food, as whether they have money 
to purchase at all. Good prices, in good money, promptly 
paid, and steady employment, is the best remedy for strikes, 
boycotts and the starving laborers. 

Free trade is a pleasant term, a sweet phrase, and theoreti- 
cally very enchanting; but it is to the laboring, economic, 
financial world, what ideal Christianity is to the human race 
— an utter impossibility — and just as certain not to be 
accepted by the nations of the earth, as the national brother- 
hood of Cobden and his school of philanthropists. Optim- 
ism carried beyond the possibly practical becomes impotent 
and worse than a failure. 

If all nations were similarly situated, as to internal laws, 
as to social and intellectual and artistic culture, as to the, 
laws controlling labor and capital, as to the valuations of 
property, and the purchasing power of money and interest 
laws, and as to the price paid for labor; and if there were 
no selfish or avaricious men or nations, and if the highest 
ideal Christian civilization ever imagined actually existed 
in all nations, it is quite probable free trade might be a good 
thing; but from all present prospects it will never universally 
prevail on this earth. The new heavens and the new earth 
may see it established, but if it does all state rights will be 
forever obliterated, and the race will have one fraternal gov- 
ernment and one flag that will wave the world over, and the 
patriotism and trading of all nations will be expressed in one 
language. 

The right to buy and sell where one pleases is not a 
sacred, irrevocable right, nor a moral right that is impera- 
tive. Tha fact is, that governments are a necessity, for 
without them no one would have anything of value to sell, 
nor would anyone have anything to buy with. Carlyle says: 
"Behold, supply and demand is not the one law of nature. 
Cash payment is not the sole nexus of man with man. How 
far from it. Deeper, far deeper, than the law of supply and 
demand, are laws, obligations, sacred as man's life itself. 
Then if you continue to work you must learn to obey." 

The government, then, which is the expressed, legalized 
consensus of the thought of the governed in a free nation, 
has mgre to say about this than any number qI traders under 
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its flag. It is presumed to act, and does, in the main, for 
the best present and future interest of itself, and the people 
who support it. 

The law of self-defense and self-protection — the first law 
of life — is vastly older and more sacred than any doctrine or 
law of trade. This God-given right makes it incumbent 
upon every nation, in the interests of all its subjects, to pro- 
tect itself and its people against the deception, the fraud, 
the cunning, the avarice, the cupidity and the ambition of 
any and all nations, and there is no law of demand and sup- 
ply more primal and sacred than this. In fact, there would be 
no demand and supply of any value without the fostering and 
protecting care of the government. It is right and of the first 
importance that the government should be well paid for 
making a profitable trade possible with other nations; and 
it always has the right to say on what terms the trader shall 
carry on his profitable traffic, and how the demand and sup- 
ply question shall be met, inasmuch as the government 
cannot compel him to trade unless he chooses to do so, and 
inasmuch as government is the only force that can insure the 
necessary peace and stability that can make trade profitable. 
If this is, true, and there can be no escape from it, where is 
the right, natural or acquired, for the trader to buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market to be found? His 
right, and all individual rights are subject to the rights of 
the government, which is the authorized expression of the 
wishes and interests of the majority of the people of this 
country, and in many others; and this is the noblest attain- 
ment that the Christian, or moral, or national brotherhood 
ideal theory of traffic can possibly reach. For by this the 
majority of the people are best protected in their interests of 
tnade v'ith other nations. 

Special treaties made with proper care and judicial acu- 
men with other nations, and wise action" on the basis of 
reciprocity are all sufficient for one nation in its dealings 
with all others, and all desirable trade rights and privileges 
thus arranged are preserved far better than could be possible 
upon any free trade theory. 

If free trade is such a desirable panacea for all the evils of 
an international traffic, it is passing strange that the other 
nations have not discovered it in the last forty-two years — 
(ilpiost h^lf £ century — of the experience of the English 
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nation. It is singular, if it is so very advantageous to a 
nation's life, that the colonies of the British Empire should 
not all have adopted it; whereas, only a part of Australia 
has, and that part is in a pitiable financial condition, while 
the other part that adopted the protective system is financially 
in a flourishing state. 

England herself, relatively, has not been as prosperous 
since as before she adopted free trade. Then she was easily 
at the head of all nations in wealth, in manufactures and in 
shipping interests. 

Relatively all the nations of Europe, and especially France 
and Germany and Austria, in spite of heavy wars, expen- 
ditures and disturbances of commercial relations, have more 
than held their own under the protective system. While our 
nation, in spite of the most expensive civil war ever known, 
where 500,000 men were killed or fatally injured, and over 
two millions withdrawn for over five years from the indus- 
tries of the nation, and most of our then magnificent shipping 
fell into the hands of the English nation, and our commerce 
was almost obliterated and nearly half of our national terri- 
tory devastated and destroyed by the ravages of war, and 
living under high tariff protection most of that era, and since, 
has far surpassed Great Britain in manufactures and in 
wealth. 

If there were no other difficulty in the way the different 
forms of government of the different nations, and the differ- 
ent sources of governmental power, would render free trade 
impossible. In an absolute or limited monarchy or a king- 
dom the great majority of the people have little to say or do 
in the affairs of government, hence their interests are scarcely 
considered. 

The laborers in such nations are a different class, and have 
apparently only the right to labor for what others may choose 
to give; the absolute slaves of capital, and have little more 
power to fix their wages than a horse has his food. This is 
true of China, India, Turkey, Russia and in every other na- 
tion where classes or caste exist. It is largely true in England. 
In General Booth's "Darkest England" note his descrip- 
tion of the desperate "submerged tenth," who do not live as 
well as the horses of London, and who have no interests 
except to hate and despise a government that affords them 
no relief whatever. Whatever else General Booth's book 
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may do, it is a sad confession that the free trade practice of 
that nation is a failure, and its treatment of the laboring 
classes a disgrace to the civilization of this era. 

In America the relations of the laboring classes to the 
government are entirely different The voting power which 
our laborers all have, and which, as a rule, the British labor- 
ers have not, is an immense uplifting and ennobling force. 
They are all voters; to-day laborers, and to-morrow capital- 
ists; the parents poor and laborers; the children wealthy 
aristocrats — government officials, honored* and respected. 
It is the duty, the privilege and the desire of our government 
to watch over and care for the laboring citizen of to-day, 
who to-morrow may be the wealthy and honored adminis- 
trator of the laws of the land. No other nation on earth has 
done so much for the laborers, and to exalt and dignify labor 
as our own. 

In free trade England one in every five of her entire popu- 
lation dies in the poor-house. While here death in poverty 
in the poor house is comparatively rare. It is therefore the 
duty of the government to adopt only such financial policies 
in reference to traffic with foreign nations, and die protec- 
tion of our industries and markets, as will always produce the 
highest wages for our laboring classes, that they may have 
for themselves and for their families all the money that their 
labor can possibly earn for their education, development and 
comfort. 

Free trade, it is admitted, tends to lower prices and reduc- 
tion of wages, and this must be true from experience in 
England; while a protective tariff tends to increased wages 
and give diversified industries, and our experience shows 
this to be true. 

The difference in favor of wages for labor it one-third to 
one-half in favor of the protected country, where the other 
conditions are equal. Great Britain's hosiery industry, by 
the official statistics of their Board of Trade, pays annually 
wages, on an average, of $165.46, while the same industry 
in Massachusetts, according to her Board of Labor statistics, 
pays an annual average of $318.25. 

According to the same boards of statistics, the average 
annual wages in the cotton goods industries in England is 
$175.10, while in Massachusetts it is $324.18. 

The British linen industry, according to last summer's 
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returns of their Board of Trade, pays average annual wages 
of $121.66. The Massachusetts linen industry, according to 
the Stete Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows average annual 
earnings of $302.29. Yet the free trader claims that for the 
same money more of the necessaries of life can be purchased 
in the free trade country than in the protected nation. This is 
not true, except in an exceedingly limited sense, if at all; 
and the fact is, that for the product or return of labor in the 
protected nation, more goods can be purchased in the pro- 
tected country than in the free trade nation. 

In 1880 the farmer of this country paid for a self-binder 
$315, which he can buy to-day for $130. 

In 1880 his corn planter and check rower cost him $80, 
which he can buy now for $40. 

In 1880 he had to pay $28 for the steel beam walking plow, 
which he can purchase now for $14. 

In 1880 his riding cultivator cost $45, now it costs $25. 
His walking cultivator cost $35, which he can now buy for 
$20. 

In 1880 his mowing machine cost $85; the price of the 
same machine now is $50. 

A Strobridge seeder in 1880 cost $35; present cost $13. 

Wood pumps in 1880 cost $15 ; now they are only $6. 

A farm wagon that could not be bought in 1880 for less 
than $85, can now be bought for $50. 

A two-seated spring wagon that cost $160, can now be 
bought for $75. 

Buggies and carriages are reduced in cost from the price in 
1880; so of harrows and corn shellers. 

Tfie reduction in the cost of the principal implements in 
universal use on the farm is from 33 to 60 per cent. 

The barbed wire for which the farmer paid in 1880 10 
cents a pound, now costs only 4 cents a pound; his fence 
staples in 1880 cost 10 cents; he buys them now for 5 cents. 

The price of his wash boiler in 1880 was $2.25 ; now he can 
buy it for $1.75. 

The cook stove, which the free trader says is taxed 50 per 
cent, cost in 1880 $33; can be bought to-day for $24. 

Window glass is 25 per cent cheaper than in 1880. 

The pitchfork in 1880 cost 75 cents; the same is selling to- 
day for 50 cents, and every other farm implement is cheaper 
in this country than in any other country in the world, 
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Milk pans that ten years ago cost $2.25 per dozen, can now 
be bought for $1 a dozen; tin cups that cost 10 cents apiece 
can now be bought for 5 cents; covered pails that cost 20 
cents apiece now sell at 10 cents; pie plates for 70 cents a 
dozen, now sell for 35 cents, and all pocket and table cutlery 
has been reduced one-half in cost from 1880. 

Trace chains that sold in 1880 for 22 cents, now sell for 
12 cents; cistern pumps that cost $4.75 can now be had for 
$2.25. 

Lumber of all kinds is lower in price than in 1880; gro- 
ceries are lower; dry goods are lower. 

Unbleached muslin, sold in 1880 for 8 cents per yard, now 
sells for 6 cents ; the protected calico which cost then 7 cents 
per yard, now sells for 5 cents; ginghams that brought 12 1-2 
cents a yard now bring 10 cents. 

The same is true of worsted dress goods, which cost in 
1880 15, 35, 65 cents and $1, can now be bought for 12, 25, 
50, and 75 cents. 

On lace and embroideries, since 1880, the cost has been re- 
duced 35 per cent; on silks and velvets, 25 to ^i 1-2 per cent; 
on carpets, from 25 to 33 per cent since 1880. 

On ready-made clothing there has been a reduction from 
30 to 50 per cent; a reduction of 33 per cent on boots and 
shoes, and on watches, clocks and jewelry. 

Since 1880 there has been a reduction on the cost of fur- 
niture from 25 to 50 per cent in retail prices. And 
yet, while prices of all manufactured articles have fallen 
steadily, and also the prices of all the necessaries of life, 
wages of labor have not declined and the purchasing power 
of wages has increased. Now these are cold facts and«they 
demonstrate that the tariff is not a tax, that it does not in- 
crease the cost to the consumer, but on the contrary, it 
reduces the cost; they demonstrate that the farmer is not 
robbed by die tariff, and that he does not pay higher prices 
because of the tariff. 

Experience is the final arbiter, which must decide what 
theories of trade and what financial measures are best 
adapted to the best interests of any given nation. Under this 
test as a nation we have prospered under a protective tariff 
as no other nation under this, or any other system; and are 
to-day in wealth, in manufacturing and in financial stand- 
ing, easily first among all the nations qf the earth. 
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In 1888 the wealth of the United States was $47,475,000,000; 
the wealth of Great Britain, $43,600,000,000; France 
$40,300,000,000; Germany, $31,615,000,000. 

Total industrial products of the United States, $10,395,- 
000,000; Great Britain, $10,120,000,000; France, $6,625,- 
000,000; Germany, $6,345,000,000. Total receipts for 1890 
$463,963,080.56. Total receipts for 1890 for Great Britain 
about $400,000,000. 

Receipts in the United States from customs. $229,668,584.57 
Receipts in the United States from internal 
revenue 142,606,705.81 

Total from all sources $463,963,080.55 

The estimated receipts for 1892 in our 

country from customs $189,000,000.00 

The estimated receipts for 1892 in our 

country from internal revenue 152,000,000.00 

The estimated receipts for 1892 in our 

country from miscellaneous A . . 34,000,000.00 

Total $373,000,000.00 

Our entire circulation of all kinds of paper and coin in 
1890 was $1,498,072,709. Circulation per capita in 1890, 
$23,969. 

Total exports to Great Britain and Ireland 

in 1889 were $447,895,662.00 

Total imports from Great Britain and Ire- 
land in 1889 were 186,488,956.00 

Total excess in exports 261,406,706.00 

Total excess of imports from Germany 13,274,371.00 

Total excess of imports from France 27,695,287.00 

Excess of exports over import trade with 

Europe, 1889 233,749,131.00 

Excess of imports in Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica and West Indies, 1889 54,268,296.00 

Excess of imports in South America 51,253,496.00 

Gained in Europe, mostly England, in 1889.. 233,749,131.00 

Lost in all other nations 146,521,450.00 

TptaJ balance of trade in our favpr, . . , 87,227,681.00 
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We are the only nation not compelled to do so that has 
ever paid off a great debt caused by war in full, principal 
and interest. Our debt is so provided for that it will soon 
be paid in full. All this is due to our wise financial policy. 

The financial depressions, the unrest, the insatiable spirit 
of avarice, the changing efforts made to circumvent rivals in 
every line of commerce and official preferment, are due to 
other causes than our protective tariff, or the trade relations 
we have with other nations. 

Our too frequent elections, and political excitement, and 
changes of persons and parties attendant thereon in official 
positions of great trust and responsibility, have far more 
to do with the business and commercial interests of the 
country, both domestic and foreign, than is ever believed by 
the people or admitted by the politicians of the nation. 

Financial and commercial relations seek the quiet of 
unchanging laws and governmental forces; and large and 
profitable enterprises are not undertaken unless the guar- 
antee of a stable government is promised and afforded. This 
is absolutely imperative to the successful and extended traffic 
between nations. 

REVENUE. 

These fiscal questions bear directly upon the all im- 
portant subjects of national revenues and wages. All admit 
that the government must be supported; but there is a great 
diversity of opinion as to what is the best method of raising 
the necessary funds to meet its expenditures. To this end 
there are but two methods of taxation, direct and indirect 
Most people favor the indirect method, for then the proba- 
bilities are that some, if not all, of the tax is paid by some 
other person or nation. 

The tax on our imported goods from other nations is 
easily collected at our ports of entry, and in most cases is 
undoubtedly paid by the party desiring to sell his goods in 
our markets. If this is true, the foreign trader, for the use of 
our markets, pays whatever tax or duty the government has 
placed on the trader's particular line of goods. In this case, 
the whole nation is benefited by thfe import duties, or tax 
levied by the government on the trader's particular line of 
goods, and there is, therefore, so much less tax to be paicl 
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by the people through other methods of taxation — such as 
income tax, legacy taxes, internal revenue tax, etc. 

But the free trader says the last theory is not correct; but 
that the price the foreign trader pays as import tax or duty 
to our government at the port of entry is added to the price 
of the goods when offered for sale, and that the consumer 
pays the tax, or duty; but this is not true, except in a very 
few cases, if at all. It may be true in a very limited number 
of cases, where we, as apation, have none of the same goods 
to offer for sale upon the same market In that event there 
would be no competition for the market, and the foreign 
trader would name his own price, and thus cover the import 
tax or duty he had paid to enter our market. 

Says a writer: "The other day we fell in with a couple of 
live Yankees, residents of the extreme northern border of 
the State of Vermont, who were on their way to market witli 
cattle and produce. We inquired what they paid the farmers 
of Vermont for potatoes, and the reply was 75 cents a 
bushel. 'If you buy across the line in Canada what do you 
pay?' was the next question, and the answer was 50 cents. 
'How does that happen?' 'Oh, the tariff causes the differ- 
ence.' Then the Canadian producer pays the tariff? 
'Certainly/ they replied, 'every time. If we buy in 
Canada, it is on that basis, and the Canadians don't expect 
to sell in any other way to us.' 'How is it with cattle?' The 
answer was, 'Just the same. The price is the amount of the 
tariff below the price in Vermont' 'And how about horses?' 
They answered, 'Well, we do not buy horses, but it operates 
the same way. The tariff on a horse worth $130 or less is 
$30, and for higher-priced ones, more. In selling to come 
across the line into Vermont this is always taken into ac- 
count, and makes the selling price so much less in Canada.' 
'Then the Canadian farmer pays the tariff on all he sends 
to our markets?' 'He always does,' was the answer." 

It must be ever borne in mind that a good, steady, large 
market is the most desirable thing sought after. Manu- 
facturing has reached such a stage by means of inventions 
and labor-saving machines that the amount that can be 
manufactured is only limited by the market for the product 
and ability to procure the raw materials. 

The policy of our nation should be to protect ourselves 
against foreign traders and manufacturers by a sufficiently 
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high tariff or duty on imported goods of every kind that we 
can manufacture or raise in our own country, to practically 
give us the full benefit and control of our own mar- 
kets. Competition will then, in an exceedingly brief time, 
reduce profits to such a point that the consumer will pur- 
chase the goods at the lowest price that they can be sold, and 
that, too, minus the freights and insurance and other proba- 
ble expenses he would have to pay if the same goods were 
imported. Thus all branches of industry are aided by the 
manufacture of the goods at home, and the vast body of the 
consumers obtain their supplies at the very lowest possible 
cost of production. Not only so, but every class of pro- 
ducers immediately participate in the enhanced price of their 
product by reason of the near vicinity of large numbers of 
manufacturers, laborers and transportation men, and the 
steady and first-class home markets that they make and main- 
tain. Land, farms, houses, stock, fruit, vegetables, poultry, 
all participate and move upward, while the vast crowd of 
uncertain, floating labor easily obtains a fair living in every 
such community or nation. 

Farm lands in the manufacturing States of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware, average price, $47.34 per acre; 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
and Illinois, average price, $33.71 per acre; Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa and California, average price, $19.70 per 
acre; all other States, average price, $9.01 per acre. 

But, says the free trader, what will you do as to goods 
not produced or manufactured in this country? We reply, 
that there are but very few of such goods, and in a very short 
time there will be far less, and practically none; but for such 
goods the treaty and reciprocity powers of the government 
are amply sufficient, and the best terms for our people and 
nation should be made in every individual case. 

The philanthropy of the free traders ought to be satisfied 
when we open the doors of our markets (the best by far in the 
world) to all nations except China, placing but one condi- 
tion upon them, and that is, if they want to enjoy our 
market, let them come here and manufacture their goods, 
or pay us well for our markets if they choose to manu- 
facture under another flag. 

The producers of the raw material, the manufacturer of it 
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into the finished product, and the market and the con- 
sumers, should be brought and kept as near together as 
possible. This, through the almost unattainable wisdom o! 
the fathers of our national polity, has beyond doubt, made us 
the wealthiest nation and the greatest manufacturing power 
upon the globe, by encouraging our people to develop their 
own resources and build up their own and their nation's 
interests. 

It is simply this, and nothing more, save what would 
naturally flow from such a national policy, that to- 
day distinguishes us from Ireland, crouching and 
starving, a miserable suppliant for even existence at 
the feet of free-trade England, while possessing an 
island of beauty, and climate delightful, and abound- 
ing in the most luxurious gifts of nature in mineral 
and soil. Or India, the once gem of the East, the synonym 
of imperial wealth and luxury, but now compelled to 
struggle to pay her taxes and procure salt for her rice and 
curry, upon which her suffering people are compelled to live. 

These two nations have been furnishing the raw material 
free to the English to manufacture, and have been for ages 
purchasing the finished product from British manufacturers 
at whatever price they chose to ask, as there was little or no 
competition. This policy has been one of destruction, pov- 
erty and death to Ireland and India, and one of immense 
wealth and financial prosperity to the English nation. A 
gradual, sure and steady process of transfer and absorption, 
by which the wealth and the surplus products above a bare 
living (and sometimes the English greed has not left even 
that), and protective nations have been called upon to con- 
tribute to those famine-stricken people, whose downfall is 
attributed only to their financial relations with the tyranni- 
cal power of the British empire that holds them in political 
and financial subjection. Thank God once more for the 
political sagacity of our fathers which saved us from such a 
fate. For at about the.same time the English were throttling 
India and the Irish, the Tories were doing everything possi- 
ble to reduce America to a similar condition. 

TAXATION FOR REVENUE ONLY. 

There is, however, in spite of a vast array of overwhelming 
and indisputable statistics, a very large and respectable num- 
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ber of our citizens, who are in favor of tax, or import duties 
on certain foreign goods, sufficient to raise the necessary 
revenue for the support of the government, but not in any 
way as a protection for our manufacturers and producers 
and our market. 

The distinction attempted to be made in this policy, over 
that now pursued, which is designed to raise the revenue 
needed for the government in fact, and incidentally to pro- 
tect our producers, manufacturers and our market for our 
own use, is without any logical or worthy support 

If the foreign trader pays this revenue, import tax, or duty, 
we are just as guilty for making him pay a part of the 
revenue of the nation, under the holy rights of free trade, as 
if we made him pay the whole revenue of the government. 
It is stealing and robbing anyway and the amount cuts no 
figure. For in any event it is an unrighteous tax, that we 
compel him to pay to reach our market. 

If the consumer pays this tax or import duty by an en- 
hanced price paid for these goods, it is equally unholy and 
obnoxious to the free trade rule, because it is class taxation 
and discrimination. 

But the advocates of duty, or tax for revenue only, mis- 
take utterly the object of this duty or tax on impost. It is 
not so much to raise the revenue that this duty or tax is 
levied on the foreign traders' goods, and it was originally 
to protect our laborers or manufacturers, our producers, and 
our markets, for our own use, and to develop our nation's 
resources, and such a policy seemed the only way to accom- 
plish it. Gen. Jackson, in his message of Dec. 4, 1832, says 
in reference to the tariff laws: "Although they purport to be 
laws for raising revenue, they are in reality intended for the 
protection of our manufacturers," and he holds them not 
opposed to the constitution. The same view was taken by 
Thomas Jefferson. 

If there is any moral, financial, or economical advantages 
to be enjoyed by free trade, let us by all means adopt it; but 
there certainly cannot be any advantage in the half-way 
compromise of a tariff, or tax, or duty upon imported goods 
for revenue only; neither the free trader nor the protectionist 
would be satisfied with that policy. Better have absolute 
free trade and direct taxation on the people for the revenues 
of the government, or tax, or duty on imports sufficient to 
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raise all the revenues needed by the government, and inci- 
-dental protection on every needed industry, regulated under 
the best tariff laws that can be passed, with due regard to 
tthe interests of all classes and the government revenues. 

SOME ENGLISH AUTHORITIES ON THE SUBJECT. 

Lord Bacon, the author of Shakespeare's so-called immor- 
tal works, called the "wisest and the meanest of mankind," 
said to his English countrymen: "Instead of crying up all 
things which are either brought from beyond the sea, or are 
wrought by the hands of strangers, let us advance the native 
•commodities of our own kingdom, and employ our own 
•countrymen, before strangers." 

In 1879, Mr. Thomas B. Potter, President of the Cobden 
•Club, avowed that it will never rest while the United States 
are unsubdued. When introduced to the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he pleaded for a reduction of out tariff, 
which would enable our merchants,to exchange the products 
of our soil for the goods of other countries; alluding to the 
great excess of exports from the United States over the 
imports, said it would be impossible to go on long with 
such a one-sided trade as that. He said further, when he 
left England, politics and trade were in the most gloomy 
situation, and coming to America and witnessing the pros- 
perity and progress in all branches of trade here was like 
coming to a new world. He trusted that such a condition of 
prosperity would last many years. 

This same English Cobden Club of which Mr. Potter was 
president, reported in June, 1886, through its secretary, say- 
ing: "We have done the best we could on the continent; 
our eyes are now turned westward. The Cobden Club is 
going to fight our friends in the United States. We are now 
going into a contest with them. We have thrown down the 
glove." It is no safer or wiser in finance and trade to do 
as your enemy wants you to do than it is in diplomacy or 
Avar. 

In 1861 (Dec. 4), John Bright, a great free trader, in a 
speech to workingmen at Rochdale, said of the United 
States: "There has always existed among all the population 
an amount of comfort and abounding prosperity such as I 
believe no other country in the world, in any age, has dis- 
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played. Every four years there springs from the vote 
created by the whole people, a President over that great 
nation. I think the world offers no finer spectacle than 
this; it offers no higher dignity, and there is no greater 
object of ambition on the political stage in which men arc 
permitted to move. You may point, if you will, to heredi- 
tary rulers, to crowns coming down through successive gen- 
erations of the same family, to thrones based upon proscrip- 
tions, or on conquests to scepter, wielded over veteran 
legions, but to my mind there is nothing so worthy of rever- 
ence and obedience, and nothing more sacred than the 
authority of the freely chosen, by the authority of a great and 
free people, and if there be on earth and among men any 
divine right to govern, surely itrests with the ruler so chosea 
or appointed." 

CARLYLE AND GENERAL BOOTH. 

Carlyle says: "Yes, were the Corn Laws ended to-mor- 
row, there is nothing; there is only room made for all 
manner of things beginning. The Corn Laws gone, and 
trade made free, it is as good as certain that this paralysis 
of industry will pass away. We shall have another period 
of victory and prosperity. Much money will again be made, 
and all people by the extant methods, still for a space of 
years, be kept/ alive and physically fed. The strangling 
band of famine will be loosened from our necks and we shall 
have room again to breathe." 

Carlyle here pictures the English nation as famishing, 
and the repeal of the Corn Laws as ending nothing, only 
furnishing room for a breathing spell and new beginnings. 

Gen. Booth sadly tells us, after the breathing spell of 
nearly fifty years of free trade, that the condition of the 
starving poor, the laboring class — the submerged tenth — 
is worse off, by far, than in Carlyle's era, when Lord Braba- 
zon and Samuel Smith sav, that between two and three 
millions of the English population are always pauperized 
and degraded. 

Mr. Chamberlain savs that between four and five millions 
remain constantly in a state of abject destitution and misery. 

Mr. Griffin estimates the submerged class at one in five of 
manual laborers, and six in one hundred of all the popula- 
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tion; while Gen. Booth, himself, takes three millions as the 
amount of the destitute poor. He further says: "That Eng- 
land sixty years ago emancipated her negroes at a cost of 
£40,000,000, or $200,000,000, and has never ceased boasting 
of it; but at our own doors, from 'Plymouth to Peterhead/ 
stretches this vast waste continent of humanity, three millions 
of human beings, who are enslaved, some of them to task 
masters as merciless as any West Indian overseer, all of 
them to destitution and despair/' 

There are thirty-one millions in Great Britain, exclusive of 
Ireland. This army of destitutes is equal to the whole 
population of Scotland. He says: "Is not one in ten a pro- 
portion scandalously high? 

"The Israelites of old set apart one tribe in twelve to 
minister to the Lord in the service of the temple; but must 
we doom one in ten of 'God's Englishmen' to the service of 
the great twin devils — Destitution and Despair ?" 

He says again that, "in England and Wales there are one 
hundred thousand widows, and fifty thousand at least of 
them poor and friendless." He says: "The treatment of 
these poor people by the nation is a crying scandal." 

Again he says: "Sometime, perhaps, we may venture to 
hope that even' honest worker on English soil will always 
be as warmly clad, as healthily housed, and as regularly fed 
as our criminal convicts, but not yet. Neither is it possible to 
hope fcr many years to come that human beings generally 
will be as well cared for as horses." Carlyle remarked long 
ago that "the four-footed worker has already got all that this 
two-handed one is clamoring for." 

There are two points in the "cab horse's charter" — when 
he is down he is helped up, and while he lives he has food, 
shelter and work. Not so with the three to five millions of 
the confessedly poor and destitute of the English laborers. 
They have not the rights of the London cab horse; and yet, 
until recently, when surpassed by America, Great Britain has 
been the wealthiest nation on the globe. She boasts that 
the roll of her drum-beat follows the sun around the world; 
that her ships float her commerce upon every sea, ocean, 
lake and navigable river, and more than all claims to lead the 
world in civilization, Christianity, statesmanship, humanita- 
rianism and philanthropy. We quote from one of her most 
distinguished philanthropists — Gen. Booth, "In Darkest 
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England'* — which although uncommon authority to cite 
upon economical and kindred questions, yet all will at once 
admit is unbiased and doubtless true, as to the condition of 
England's laboring poor. 

The sad, degraded, pitiful and almost hopeless condition 
of this three to five millions (out of a population of only 
thirty-one millions), from a tenth to a sixth of her whole 
population, is due, must be due, to her economical and 
financial policy as a nation. There is no Christianity, states- 
manship, or philanthropy worthy of the name in such a con- 
dition of her laboring and poorer classes. 

Free trade has been the leading policy of the English 
nation in her traffic with all the other nations for nearly 
fifty years, and now we behold the result, and until some 
exceedingly ingenious politician can show that some other 
course, or law, or principle be accountable for the condition 
of the laborers and the unwilling poor of free-trade Eng- 
land, we cannot repeal our Corn Laws, nor adop^ free 
trade as a national policy of traffic with other nations, 
unless we desire to put our laborers where those of England 
now are. 



